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VIOLENT  AMERICA  IN  THE  MOVIES 


We  take 
top  honors 
for  creative 
editorial  use 
of  color 


MARSHALL  FIELD,  PUBLISHER 


This  Panorama  Magazine  cover  introduces  a  sobering  report  on 
contemporary  America  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


It  is  acclaimed  as  “the  most  creative  editorial  use  of  one  or  more 
colors”  by  an  over-250,000  circulation  newspaper  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  color  contest  just  concluded. 


This  is  the  second  E  &  P  color  cre¬ 
ativity  award  in  four  years  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  is  the 
ninth  E  &  P  Color  Award  winner 
produced  by  Sun-Times/Daily  News 
color  experts  in  fourteen  years. 


Chicago  Daily  News 


We  are  delighted  at  this  latest  recognition  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
present  significant  news  and  issues  straight,  fast,  first,  and  with  high 
creative  impact  in  the  Daily  News  and  on  the  CDN/  S-T  Wire. 


Had  You  Been  a  Subscriber 

during  the  last  two  years,  you  would  not  have  missed 
such  important  journalistic  reading  as  this: 

DECEMBER  1970:  Klein,  Ziegler,  and  Nixon's  PR  Bob  Wilson  •  The  Trumpets  of 
Government  Edward  M.  Kimbrell  •  A  Debate:  Do  Newsmen  Have  the  Right  to  be 
Political  Activists  Off  the  Job?  A.  Kent  MacDougall  &  Fred  L.  Zimmerman  •  Inter¬ 
pretation:  Scourge  of  Conformism?  John  DeMott  •  The  Editor-in-Residence  Pro¬ 
gram  King  Durkee  •  El  Tiempo  Keeps  Up  with  the  Times  Kenneth  C.  Reiley  • 

MARCH  1971:  A  Time  to  Dream— A  Time  to  Act  Nelson  Poynter  •  A  Time  for  Faith  — 
A  Time  for  Courage  Walter  Cronkite  •  A  Time  for  Self-Critical  Reappraisal  Katha¬ 
rine  Graham  •  A  Time  to  Tell  the  Truth  About  War  Peter  Arnett  •  The  Gazette 
Sheaths  Its  Stinger  Robert  C.  Maynard  •  The  Student  Press— Censored  or  Free? 
High  School  Editors  •  Campus  Censorship  Cases,  Fall  1970  Dario  Politella  • 
American  TV— A  Brainwash?  Allison  Fan  • 

JUNE  1971:  Anatomy  of  a  Region’s  Press  William  L.  Rivers  &  David  M.  Rubin  • 
Are  We  Getting  the  Truth  from  Vietnam?  Wes  Gallagher  •  The  Presidency  &  The 
Press  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  •  How  the  Newspapers  Told  the  Story  of  Earthquake 
and  Fire  Rosemary  Breckler  &  Bob  Moore  •  Crisis  and  Challenge  in  the  70s 
Charles  L.  Gould  •  The  New  Technology  Is  Here  James  S.  Copley  • 

SEPTEMBER  1971:  Lenin  vs.  Franklin:  Warring  Revolutionary  Traditions  in  Contemporary  American  Journalism  Eugene 
H.  Methvin  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  — I  Claude  Wltze  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  — II  Robert  Sherrill  •  What’s 
Behind  the  Pulitzer  Prizes?  Robin  Maydeck,  Joe  Knight,  Allen  Palmer,  Will  Mies  •  The  Presidency  &  The  Press  (More) 
George  E.  Reedy  •  The  Purloined  Pentagon  Papers  Lyle  L.  Erb  •  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  James  S.  Copley  •  Can  a 
Nation  Be  Libelled,  Too?  Louis  NIzer  • 

DECEMBER  1971:  The  Dreadful  Dailies— 1929  Sherwood  Anderson  •  Objectivity:  An  Attitude  John  C.  Merrill  • 
Conspiracy  Against  a  Free  Press  Walter  Cronkite  •  Add:  The  Purloined  Pentagon  Papers  Victor  H.  Krulak  •  The  Black 
Journalist  in  the  Mass  Media  Harrison  W.  John  •  Newspapers  in  Africa:  Change  or  Decay?  William  A.  Hachten  • 

MARCH  1972:  As  I  Listened  to  Archie  Say  ‘Hebe’  Laura  Z.  Hobson  •  The  Critics  Review  Tv  and  Themselves  Janice 
Lantz  •  In  Defense  of  ‘Our  Kind’  of  Journalism  James  Bormann  •  Cable  Tv:  Revolution  in  Limbo?  Stanley  Gerendasy 
•  The  Great  Cheesecake  Debate  U.P.I.  Reporter  •  The  Presidents  and  the  Media  Edwin  Newman,  Roger  Tubby, 
Pierre  Salinger,  George  Reedy,  Herbert  G.  Klein  •  Journalism  and  Society  Twenty-One  Students  • 

JUNE  1972:  The  Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Survey  Loren  Ghiglione  &  Leslie  Moore  •  Women  and  the  Media 
Gena  Corea  •  Rethinking  Newspapers:  The  Designer  as  Journalist  Phillip  Ritzenberg  •  Toward  a  More  Human 
Journalism  John  Wood  •  To  Peking  with  President  Nixon  James  Cary  •  The  Emperor  of  Broadway:  Walter  Winchell 
Ernest  Cuneo,  Frank  Rhoades  &  Don  Freeman  •  An  interview  with  S.  I.  Hayakawa  about  language,  education,  free 
speech  • 

Editorials,  comments,  and  reviews  by  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson,  Jim  Bishop,  Don  Freeman,  John  Keasler,  Ted  Schwartz, 
Alfred  JaCoby,  Ken  Hudson,  Jack  Murphy,  Roger  Tatarian,  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  John  H.  Pinkerman,  Paul  A.  Poorman, 
Robert  Betts,  Walter  Trohan,  Richard  Harwood,  Charles  L.  Gould,  Carol  Kramer,  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  Earl  Davis,  Jr.,  King 
Durkee,  John  J.  O’Malley,  Clifford  A.  Ridley,  John  J.  O’Connor,  Lloyd  Shearer,  Angus  Maude,  E.  B.  White,  William  J. 
McGill,  Irving  Kristol,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Claude  Witze,  Ernest  Cuneo,  Frank  Rhoades,  and  Lyle  L.  Erb. 

IF  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

you  may  expect  the  same  provocative,  exciting,  balanced  discussion  of  the  issues  and 
problems  confronting  today’s  journalism,  packaged  in  easy-to-read,  prize-winning  format. 

Because  we’d  like  you  to  read  SEMINAR,  we’ll  send  you  the  current  issue  FREE  and  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  if  you  subscribe  NOW! 

I - 

I  SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  for  Journallats  by  Copley  Newapapers 
I  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

I  Send  me  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for: 

I  □  1  year  □  2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $ _ 

j  Name _ _  _ 

I  Company  or  School _ 

j  Street _  _ _ _ 

I  City _  -  State _ Zip _ 

I  Subscription  rates:  1  year.  $3.00;  2  years.  $5.50:  3  years.  $7.50.  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
J  journalism  students.  $2.50  per  year.  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more.  $2.00  each. 

I  Foreign  postage  outside  U  S.  A.  and  Canada.  $1.00  a  year  extra. 
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i  People 
I  in  the  know 

I  KNOW! 


The  Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Survey 


A  LW  ARItNI  1  Kl\lf  m  $«»K  JIM  KN4I  K\ 


we  know  that 

BLACK  &  WHITE 
SELLS 


Our  advertisers  have 
proven  that 


COLOR 

EXCELS 


Each  week  food  retailers  run  more 
than  50%  of  their  advertising  in 
the  NASHVILLE  BANNER  and  THE 
TENNESSEAN  in  color.  That's 
right.  Nashville  retailers  believe 


that  color  goes  a  step  beyond 


just  selling  a  product — it  stimulates 


bonus  sales. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CORP..  agent 


^aobt>iUrS|lp6:Pannrr' 

1 

0THh  TENNESSEAN  £1 

1 

STATE  Ai  ikACTS  INDUSTRIES 

Evening 


Morning  Sunday 


All  Nashville  retailers  believe  in 
running  ROP  color.  Proof  that 
color  pulls!  15.4%  of  all  retail 
advertising  appearing  in  the 
NASHVILLE  BANNER  and  THE 
TENNESSEAN  this  year  has  run 
in  color. 


Represented  by  BRANHAM-MOLONEY,  INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Reach  a  recepfJve 
bonus  audience  with 
your  adverfising 
message  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's 

INLAND 

DAILY  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
ISSUE . . . 

Published 

OCTOBER  14 

#  Special  editorial  emphasis 
on  the  newspapers 

in  this  important 
I  regional  association 

#  Distribution  of  copies  of 
this  special  edition  at  the 
Inland  annual  meeting, 

Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 
October  15-17,  1972. 

I  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES: 


Space  reservations 
Advertising  copy 


OCT.  2 
OCT.  5 


t  Reserve  your  space  now! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

i  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022 

i _ ^ _ . 


OCTOBER 

1-2 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

1-3 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Oglaby 
Park,  W.  Va. 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Hotel. 
Columbus. 

1-4 — INPA  Central  Regional  conference.  Tan-Tar-A,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1- 6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  conference.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Phila. 
delphia. 

2- 3 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

5- 7 — Washington-Oregon  AP  meeting.  Washington  Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle. 

6- 8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Classified  Advertising  seminar.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

6- 9 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Marriott  Hotel.  Houston. 

7 -  Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  workshop.  Register  &  Tribune  Building,  Des 
Moines. 

8- 10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Madden  Inn, 
Brainerd,  Minn. 

8-1 1 — INPA  Western  regional.  Del  Monte  Hyatt  House,  Monterey,  Calif. 

8-11 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar;  State  court  systems.  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Charlottesville. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8- 20 — API  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

9- l3 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Santiago,  Chile. 

11-13 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  International. 
Safari  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

12- 14 — Florida  Press  Association.  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Nebraska  AP  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

14-  ^National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

15- 17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

15-17 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

15-18 — AN  PA  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Washington 
Club  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

15-18 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop:  Education  for  newspaper  work.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

17-20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake'  Hotel.  Chicago. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Mar¬ 
riott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

19- 2 1— Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

20 —  New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association^  Dayton  Sheraton.  Dayton. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Washing¬ 
ton  Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle 

22-Nov.  3 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

26- 28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

27- 29 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Holiday  Inn,  Tallahassee. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilton, 
Boston. 


NOVEMBER 

3- 4 — Texas  Press  Association  news  and  photo  conference.  East  Texas  State 
University,  Commerce. 

4- 7 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  El  Paso. 

5- 17 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

11 —  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  newsroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

12- 15 — SNPA  convention.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  &  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

14- 17 — AP  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

15-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Dallas,  Tex. 
26-Dec.  8 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation).  Columbia  University. 


DECEMBER 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop;  Investigative  reporting.  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 
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Harte-Hanks 

goeato 

Viaahington. 

Harte-Hanks  affiliation  with  the  “Yakima  Herald  Republic” 
places  us  strongly  in  an  exciting  part  of  the  country...  the  Great 
Northwest. 

We’re  proud  to  join  with  publisher/owner  Ted  Robertson 
in  continuation  of  a  70-year  newspaper  tradition. 

To  serve  his  community’s  changing  informational  needs, 

Ted  Robertson  has  synthesized  innovative  journalism, 
management  development,  and  technological  advances  to  achieve 
an  enviable  market  franchise.  In  Yakima  County,  less  than  8  percent 
of  the  homes  ever  read  any  other  newspaper. 

With  other  recent  additions,  we’re  now  publishing  in 
eight  states,  reporting  both  sides  of  the  news  from  both  sides 
of  the  nation. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan/College  Station  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times 


Corsicana  Sun 
Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 


Lewisville  Leader 
Marshall  News  Messenger 
Paris  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
San  Francisco  Progress 


Van/Oe  Publishing  (Orange 
County) 

Woodbury  Times 
Yakima  Herald  Republic 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Herte-Henks  Newepepers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269.  San  Antonio,  Texas  76291 


kARTE-tlANks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 


Landm^  Leadership: 


The  university  comes 


to  our  conference  room 


For  years  Landmark  employees  have  been 


encouraged  to  continue  their  college  education 
under  the  company’s  liberal  tuition  refund  program. 


But  this  fall  that  program  moved  into  a  new 


dimension  for  47  members  of  the  sales  staff  of  The 


Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star’s  advertising  de 
partments.  Under  a  pilot  program  these  employees 
are  attending  a  marketing  class  conducted  by  a 
professor  from  a  local  university.  The  class  meets 
each  Tuesday  morning,  on  company  time,  in  our 


conference  room 


Although  the  results  are  still  tentative,  we  do 


know  that  participating  employees  are  enthusi 
astic.  They  are  gaining  a  better  appreciation  of  the 


marketing  problems  faced  by  advertisers  and  a 


greater  understanding  of  the  media  role  in  solving 
those  problems  and  presenting  new  advertising 
opportunities. 


Turning  a  conference  room  into  a  college 
classroom  is  but  one  of  the  many  innovative 


methods  Landmark  employs  in  its  goal  of  produc 
ing  quality  newspapers. 


1  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


1 50  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virginian-Ptlot  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 


The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 


Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C 


LANDMARK.  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  I.,eiiora  Williamson 

“I  HAVE  FINALLY  FOUND  A  SOCIETY,  founded  by  a 
newspaper  columnist,  which  I  want  to  join."  wrote  Dale  Lan¬ 
caster  in  the  Aurora  (III.)  Bcacon-Neus.  The  article  reprinte<l 
in  Colorado  Editor  explains  that  his  choice  is  the  Millard  Fill¬ 
more  Society,  organized  hy  D.  K.  Segal  of  the  Odessa  (Texas) 
American.  The  only  requirement  for  joining  Segal's  cluh  is 
that  when  you  call  a  man  at  his  office  and  the  secretary  asks. 
“Who  is  calling,  please?"  memhers  must  reply  “Millard  Fill¬ 
more.”  Segal’s  best  result  came  when  a  Los  Angeles  secretary 
asked.  “And  who  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Fillmore?'’  Segal's 
reply:  “The  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too  Boat  Works."  The  girl 
put  the  boss  on  the  line  immediately  and  Segal  suggested  they 
deserve  each  other. 

Both  Lancaster  and  Segal  endorse  another  ploy  for  use  when 
you  hear,  “May  I  say  who  is  calling?"  Just  say  "No."  All  sorts 
of  reactions  come  from  that  one,  Lancaster  guarantees. 

*  *  * 

MAKING  NOTES  UNDER  A  HAIR  DRYER.  Joy  Gallagher 
for  her  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  column  (Beside  Myself  .  .  . 
With  Joy”)  observed:  “There's  something  heartbreaking  about 
lifting  your  only  grandchild  into  her  high  chair  and  suddenly 
realizing  she’s  tall  enough  to  sit  at  the  table  with  everyone 
else.”  Joy’s  notes  filled  the  column  since  the  newest  magazine 
in  the  beauty  shop,  she  swears,  was  The  Mortician's  Journal 
of  June,  1956. 


“IT  W  AS  THE  MOST  EXCITING  EVENT  OF  MY  LIFE. 

.\t  the  crack  of  the  gun,  both  players  restetl  their  chins  in  their 
hands.”  This  is  the  way  Bugs  Baer  covered  a  chess  match  for 
Hearst  papers  years  ago,  according  to  a  note  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  column  hv  Bill  Kennedv. 


“I  NOW  HAVE  NEW  RESPECT  FOR  REPORTERS  who 

file  stories  against  a  deadline."  Irving  Wallace  is  (pioted  hy 
Leonard  Lyons  as  declaring  after  national  convention  work  in 
Miami  Beach.  The  novelist’s  hometown  news])aper,  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Neics,  offered  Wallace  a  job  after  reading  his  com¬ 
mentary,  hut.  he  declined,  observing  deadline  pace  “is  too  ex¬ 
hausting  for  me.” 

*  *  * 

TR.\NSPORTATION  .SOLUTION — “Evanston  buses  run  on 
shoestring”  wrote  the  Chicago  Daily  Neics  headman  for  a  story 
about  budget  woes  of  the  bus  company. 

And  the  Detroit  Neivs  head  just  urged  “Faster!  Faster! 
FASTER!”  for  a  story  that  an  Australian  camera  technician 
drove  four  miles  with  a  supposedly  dead  crocodile  snapi)ing  its 
jaws  from  the  hack  seat  of  the  car. 

*  *  * 

REGIMENTATION  of  the  North  Korean  peitple  exceeded 
his  expectations,  wrote  Chin  Chul-soo  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
U  ashington  Dost  on  travels  of  the  Red  Cross  delegation  and 
newsman  above  the  former  military  demarcation  line.  One 
morning  at  breakfast,  a  waitress  soundly  reproached  the  jour¬ 
nalist  for  folding  the  party  newsi)aper  Rodong  Shinmun  .so 
many  times  that  the  portrait  on  page  one  of  the  North  Korean 
premier  was  creased.  She  asked  the  visitor  to  keej)  the  i)aper 
spread  out  as  all  North  Koreans  do,  and  when  Chin  Chul-.soo 
ignored  the  demand,  the  waitress  pursued  him  to  the  door,  still 
protesting. 

*  *  * 

A  RED  SOX  COACH  OFFERED  CHEWING  TOBACCO 
and  her  male  colleagues  sat  “in  the  press  gallery  with  their 
cigars  invariably  poking  out  of  their  mouths,  wearing  hats  and 
saying,  ‘You’re  ruining  our  racket.’”  This,  according  to  Netv 
York  Times  sports  personalities  notes,  is  what  happened  the 
day  Madeline  Blais,  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  covered  her 
first  major  league  baseball  game  at  Fenday  Park. 

*  *  ♦ 

COULD  THIS  BE  A  RECORD  for  long-time  subscription 
renewals,  asked  the  Rockland  (Maine)  Courier-Gazette,  when 
it  got  a  letter  from  Maurice  Hatch  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hatch  was  renewing  for  the  60th  consecutive  time. 
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pro  bono  publico 


Harrisburg  area  merchants  and  home- 
owners,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Patriot-News  and  local  business  and  civic 
groups,  used  "rent  a  kid”  this  summer  to  fill 
temporary  jobs. 

Aware  of  an  increasing  shortage  of  Jobs  for 
youth  during  summer,  the  Patriot-News 
responded  with  a  special  program  to  find 
employment  for  area  students  aged  14  to  21. 
The  first  phase  of  the  campaign  permitted 
older  students  to  run  a  free  "job  wanted” 
classified  ad,  under  a  "Summer  Jobs  for 


Youth”  heading.  In  mid-June,  the  newspaper 
launched  a  project  encouraging  business¬ 
men  and  private  citizens  to  "rent  a  kid” 
(between  the  ages  of  14  and  16)  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  summer  job,  such  as  window-washing, 
baby-sitting,  and  lawn  mowing. 

The  program  caught  on,  a  "Summer  Jobs 
Control  Center”  was  located  at  the  local 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  project  and,  as  a  result,  fewer  kids 
were  faced  with  a  jobless  summer  in  the 
Greater  Harrisburg  area. 


This  is  relevance. 
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Reliance  on  official  restraint 

.\n  .Assistant  .\itornev  Ciencral  told  a  House  |iuliciary  subcommit¬ 
tee  last  week  that  legislation  enabling  a  reporter  to  protect  his  con¬ 
fidential  sources  is  unneeded  liecause  the  .Attorney  General’s  “Guide¬ 
lines  for  Subpoenas  to  the  News  Media”  allordeil  sullicient  protection. 
I'he  spokesman  pointed  to  the  two-year  record  under  the  guidelines 
asserting  the  power  to  authori/e  the  subpoenas  has  not  been  abused. 

It  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

Of  1.5  retpiests  for  subiioenas  in  criminal  and  internal  security 
cases  only  six  were  granted,  it  was  stated.  The  word  “only”  is  mis- 
Iciiding.  The  figures  work  out  to  two-fifths  or  10%  of  the  requests 
granted.  That  may  substantiate  the  claim  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  not  alnised  the  power,  but  it  does  not  indicate  to  us  any  great 
oflicial  restraint. 

The  fact  is  that  the  subpoena  power  still  exists  and  can  be  used 
at  the  whim  of  the  .Attorney  General,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  a 
Sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the  head  of  every  investigative 
reporter.  Its  use  at  the  federal  level  is  an  influence  for  similar  use 
at  the  state  level. 

The  right  of  a  newsman  to  jjrotect  his  confidential  sources  and 
information,  which  is  liasically  a  right  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  shoukl  be  subject  only  to  the  rule  of  law  and  not  to  the 
vagaries  of  a  man  or  party  in  office  or  to  subtle  changes  in  political 
climate. 
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McGovern  on  press  conferences 

Senator  McGovern  made  some  mighty  broad  campaign  promises 
to  the  press  last  week  (ER;!’,  .Sept.  23)  when  he  pledged  an  open  ad¬ 
ministration,  if  elected,  with  fretpient  press  conferences  by  himself 
and  his  cabinet  members,  inclusion  of  the  press  at  most  cabinet 
meetings,  ;in  end  of  “not  for  attribution”  backgrounders,  etc.  It  all 
sounds  fine  and  was  pretty  much  in  line  with  statements  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  adopted  in  Jvdy.  If  elected  he  should  be  reminded  of 
his  pledge. 

.A  .McGovern  aide  suggested  the  -Senator  might  favor  legislation  to 
make  it  mandatory  for  future  Presidents  to  hold  regular  press  con¬ 
ferences.  This  sounds  fine,  too,  in  view  of  Nixon’s  record  in  this  area — 
an  averiige  of  one  everv  two  months  over  three  and  a  half  years — 
but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  forcing  any  President  by  legislation  to 
meet  with  the  press. 

Most  Presidents  have  agreetl  with  the  principle  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  report  to  the  .American  people  on  their  stewardship 
at  frecjuent  intervals  liy  various  means  at  their  disposal.  The  press 
conference  has  been  an  accepted  jjart  of  that  systetn  for  the  last  10 
years,  lint  the  system  must  atknowledge  the  exlraoidinary  demands 
on  the  President’s  time  and  be  accommodated  to  his  schedule.  The 
press  and  public  will  be  the  judges  of  the  tpiiility  atid  fretpiency  of 
his  reportage.  But,  to  pin  the  (ihief  Executive  down  by  legislation  to 
a  rigid  schedule  would  be  a  mistake. 
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letters 

PERCENTAGES 

In  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  in  E  &  P  of 
Septeinher  16.  you  say  that  “the  American 
people's  trust  in  their  government  drojjped 
nearly  209r  from  1964  to  1970:  20%  of 
those  polled  in  1964  distrusted  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  39^  ^  in  1970.” 

This  suggests  that  80%  trusted  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1964  compared  with  39^7  in 
1970.  This  represents  a  decline  of  24%, 
not  nearly  20*^7 .  I  presume  that  your  fig¬ 
ure  of  nearly  20%  was  somehow  derived 
from  the  19  percentage  point  difference  in 
the  figures  you  used  for  the  two  years.  If 
you  were  going  to  use  figures  on  the  num- 
her  of  peo|)le  who  distrusted  the  govern¬ 
ment,  you  should  have  said  that  the  numher 
who  expressed  distrust  rose  nearly  100  per 
cent  between  1964  and  1970. 

Abraham  H.  Kamsm 
(Mr.  Kalisli  is  executive  secretary  of  Ac¬ 
curacy  In  Media  Inc.,  tt  ashington,  D.C.) 
*  *  * 

WHAT  DEADLINE? 

Both  myself  and  my  staff  found  Mr.  Har¬ 
row’s  remarks  about  Kent  State  Journalism 
students  to  he  amusing  (Editor  &  Publisher 
9/16/72).  We  had  one  of  Mr.  Harrow’s 
ten-week-wonders  serving  his  internship  pro¬ 
gram  here  last  spring.  One  of  his  assign¬ 
ments  was  to  cover  the  101st  Birthday  Party 
of  a  local  resident.  The  assignment  was 
given  during  the  intern's  second  week  with 
us.  The  Birthday  Party  took  place  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  \^e  received  the  copy  from 
our  intern  after  his  internship  program  was 
comi)leted.  If  this  is  the  result  of  “learning 
about  deadline  pressure”  at  Kent  State,  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Harrow’s  students  should  work 
for  quarterlies. 

Herb  Rothman 
(Mr.  Rothman  is  publisher  of  the  Gram- 
ercy  (N.Y.)  Herald,  a  iveekly.) 

*  *  * 

VALUE  OF  MAN  AGEMENT 

The  story  headed  “Circulation  problems 
kill  two  new  dailies”  (E&P  Sept.  9.  1972) 
proves  anew  the  contention  of  this  old  daily 
newspaper  veteran  for  10  years  a  rei)orter. 
seven  as  editor.  12  years  in  local  and  na¬ 
tional  display  advertising,  four  years  in 
circulation  promotion.  cat)ped  by  12  years 
in  business  for  myself,  to-wit:  in  no  other 
industry  are  salesmen  so  glamorized,  and 
so  little  value  placed  on  management,  as 
the  daily  newspaper  industry. 

It  begins  with  investors,  most  of  whom 
are  not  newspaper  men,  who  select  an  ad 
man  for  publisher  with  full  authority  over 
the  newsroom  and  circulation,  in  neither  of 
which  he  either  has  had  any  experience  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  brilliant  short-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  some  one  phase  of  the  newsroom 
or  circulation.  He  may  know  that  there  are 
at  least  six  different  and  distinct  classifica¬ 
tions  of  those  who  sell,  hut  it  would  never 
occur  to  him  that  the  supervisor  of  motor- 
route  men  needs  to  have  the  personality  of 
a  police  captain.  Most  do  not  understand 
that  know-how  counts  as  much  in  circula¬ 
tion  or  newsroom  as  advertising  and  even 
if  they  do,  most  don't  know  a  crack  cir¬ 
culation  manager  or  editor  from  a  hack. 


By  contrast  with  the  two  “killed  news¬ 
papers”  take  a  short  glance  at  Jonesboro, 
Ga.,  of  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  fame.  Ten 
years  ago  it  didn't  have  even  a  weekly.  For 
the  past  year  and  a  half  it  has  had  a  grow¬ 
ing  daily,  “successful  beyond  expectations”, 
almost  within  sight  of  Atlanta  where  an¬ 
other  daily  had  tried  about  the  same  time 
with  direction  exercised  by  a  committee 
whose  spokesman  was  a  judge  who  had 
never  worked  a  day  on  a  newspaper,  and 
failed. 

Then  why  the  success  of  the  daily  in 
Jonesboro?  I  was  joint  investor  with  Jim 
Wood,  its  owner-publisher,  for  six  years 
in  another  newspaper  I  operated,  and 
though  he  has  had  newsroom,  advertising 
and  circulation  experience,  he  is  primarily 
a  manager  who  neither  knows  nor  wants  to 
learn  the  intrigue  of  office  politics. 

Thorne  Lane 

Hogansville,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

FAVORS  ENDORSEMENT 

Good  for  your  editorial  (Sept.  9,  1972) 
in  favor  of  editorial  endorsements  of  po¬ 
litical  candidates. 

The  modern  tendency  toward  neutrality 
is  often  pictured  as,  in  Xeu'sday’s  words, 
“practical  independence  right  through 
Election  Hay.”  Actually  it  often  reflects 
not  independence  so  much  as  fear  of  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  animals.  Now  that  all  but  a 
handful  of  cities  have  but  one  newspaper 
ownership  each,  there  is  understandable 
reluctance  to  offend  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  by  supporting  candidates  or  causes 
favored  by  another  part.  Nevertheless  to 
be  an  editorial  eunuch  in  a  campaign  is, 
as  you  say,  to  abdicate  a  newspaper’s 
historic  responsibility. 

Endorsements  are  far  from  obsolete. 
The  trouble  with  them,  as  practiced  over 
the  last  half  century,  is  that  they  are 
precisely  the  opposite  of  what  you  urge — 
sifting  campaign  propaganda,  clarifying 
issues,  challenging  lies,  and  otherwise 
stimulating  decision-making  and  debate. 
All  too  often  they  are  knee-jerk  reactions 
by  newspaper  managements  to  their  own 
or  the  Establishment’s  prejudices. 

What  possible  good  does  it  do  for  a 
l)aper  to  endorse  Nixon  this  year,  if  it  has 
endorsed  Republican  candidates  for  time 
out  of  mind?  And  if  its  readers  know  that 
in  1984,  though  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
who  the  candidates  from  President  to  dog- 
catcher  will  be,  it  is  sure  to  endorse  the 
Republicans?  Ditto  if  some  surviving 
Democratic  paper  now  dutifully  plugs 
McGovern,  whether  it  has  doubts  about 
him  or  not.  It  is  partisan  labels  for  news¬ 
papers  that  are  obsolete. 

In  the  19th  century  our  journalistic  for¬ 
bears  took  a  giant  step  forward  when  they 
pioneered  the  tradition  that  political 
news,  like  all  other  news,  should  be 
presented  objectively — fully,  competently, 
honestly — rather  than  in  partisan  colors. 
What  we  need  now  is  a  comparable  step 
forward  toward  objectivity  in  editorials. 

This  does  not  mean  a  retreat  into  edito¬ 
rial  pages  that  are  so  much  boiled  water- 
mel  n.  There  should  be  just  as  much  edi¬ 
torial  hellfire  and  damnation  as  ever.  The 
crucial  difference  is  this,  that  the  decision 
should  be  free  to  go  either  way.  There 
should  be  an  informed,  dispassionate  ex¬ 


amination  of  all  issues  and  candidates  be¬ 
fore  any  editorial  position  is  taken. 

If  the  reader  knows  in  advance  which 
party  his  paper  is  going  to  support,  then 
he  sees  its  endorsements  for  what  they 
are — meaningless  insults  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  If  he  senses  that  his  paper  is  at 
once  intellectually  respectable,  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  honest,  then  its  endorsements 
will  have  value,  and  effect.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  endorsing  candidates  that 
a  few  good  endorsements  won’t  cure. 

Herbert  Brucker 

Windsor,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

HIGHER  RESPONSIBILITY 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  stand  Newsday  has  taken  as  to 
endorsing  political  candidates. 

Your  editorial  on  the  subject  speaks  of 
newspapers  abdicating  their  “time- 
honored  responsibility  to  sift  the  cam¬ 
paign  propaganda,  clarify  the  issues, 
challenge  lies  and  otherwise  stimulate  de¬ 
cision-making  and  debate.” 

I  think  a  newspaper  has  a  higher  re¬ 
sponsibility — winning  and  maintaining  a 
reputation  for  fairness.  And  a  newspaper 
can  do  many  of  the  things  you  listed 
without  endorsing  a  candidate. 

Readers  are  better  educated  than  ever. 
They  have  more  information  available 
than  ever  before  on  which  to  base  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  their  vote. 

To  suggest  that  only  newspaper  editors 
or  publishers  are  bright  enough  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  is  ridiculous. 

James  Ban  non 
{Mr.  Bannon  is  publisher  of  Hometown 
Publications  in  Greentown,  Ind.) 

Short  Takes 

Bandon  city  police,  assisted  by  the  Coos 
County  Sheriff’s  Department,  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  investigation  into  the  death  of  an 
unidentified  skeleton  found  Satuiday 
evening. — Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World. 

♦  ♦  * 

He  also  abolished  the  tonsure — the  cus¬ 
tom  of  shaking  the  crown  of  the  head — 
for  lectors  and  acolytes. — New  York  Post. 
*  *  * 

Mrs.  M.  .  .  R  .  .  .,  wife  of  the  owner  of 
Weird  Harold’s  Adult  Book  Shop  and 
Photo  Studio  .  .  .,  filed  a  divorce  suit  in 
Circuit  Court,  charging  that,  besides  sub¬ 
jecting  her  to  mental  and  physical  cruel¬ 
ty,  her  husband  “preferred  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  other  women.” — Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“He’s  not  big,  but  I’ll  tell  you  there’s 
not  an  ounce  of  muscle  on  him,”  said 
Curci.  “He  could  do  flips  down  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  right  now  if  I  ask  him. — Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today. 

*  *  * 

CAPTION :  Pleasant  Interlude — Paula 
B  .  .  .  ,  part  lassie,  .  .  .  poses  for  photog¬ 
raphers  ...  —  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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People 

wiio  remember  Adlai  Stevenson 
always  remember  diis  picture. 


Perhaps  it’s  because  with  this 
picture  the  intellectual,  the  gifted 
speaker,  writer  and  statesman 
became  somehow  a  little  more 
human,  a  little  more  accessible . . . 
a  little  more  like  us. 


As  today’s  reporters  and 
biographers  continue  to  disclose 
the  private  lives  of  great  and  gifted 
men,  surprising  facts  often  come  to 
light.  In  some,  little  eccentricities 
are  revealed,  as  endearing  as  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  neglected  shoe.  In 
others,  major  flaws  in  judgment 
and  character  are  revealed,  leading 
some  people  to  fear  that  we’ve 
become  a  nation  of  cynics  bent  on 
destroying  our  heroes  and  myths. 

We,  at  Knight  Newspapers, 
believe  the  pursuit  of  truth  can 
only  benefit  society.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  responsible 
journalism.  It  is  the  surest  guide 
our  papers  have  in  meeting  the  day 
to  day  challenge  of  reporting  and 
interpreting  the  news— without 
favor  towards  anyone,  without  bias 
towards  anyone. 

The  pursuit  of  truth  may  very 
well  destroy  our  old  ideas  of  heroes; 
but  we  think  it  will  leave  us  with 
something  better:  New  legends  of 
ordinary  human  beings  who  were 
capable  of  extraordinary  deeds. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAl. 

BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 

KNIGHT  NEWSmPERS,  INC 


without  boats.  They  are  part  of  the  life  of 
the  city.  Along  with  the  traffic,  the  noise,  the 
fierce  competition,  the  action  of  the  most 
dynamic  city  on  earth.  This  is  the  center  of 
many  things  in  the  nation.  Like  communications. 
There  are  over  5,800,000  telephones  in  the  city. 
More  than  30,000,000  phone  calls  originate 
here  every  day. 

New  York  is  a  wonderful  city  to  grow 
up  in.  Since  1851  The  New  York  Times  has 
been  watching  the  city  grow.  If  there’s  one 
thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not  to  sell  New  York 
short.  We  know  New  York  as  well  as  anybody. 

We  think  we  sell  it  better  than  anybody. 

New  York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 

Sl)c  ^'cUl  Mork 

First  in  Advertisin^m  America’s  First  Market. 


New  York  is  made  up  of  neighborhoods.  Like 
Ozone  Park,  Baychester,  Greenwich  Village, 
Crown  Heights,  New  Dorp.  Some  of 
New  York’s  neighborhoods  are  great.  Some 
are  pretty  rough.  Growing  up  in  New  York 
isn’t  always  smooth  and  easy.  Growing  up 
never  was.  One  thing  is  sure.  You  learn  fast 
in  the  city.  And  there’s  always  something 
happening. 

City  Island,  up  in  the  Bronx,  is  a 
mariner’s  delight,  a  mini-city  of  boatyards, 
sailmakers  and  ship  chandlers  that  has  been 
echoing  to  the  sound  of  the  boat-builder’s 
hammer  for  over  two  centuries.  People  who 
are  not  New  Yorkers  are  not  always  aware  of 
what  a  watery,  nautical  city  New  York  is. 

After  all,  only  one  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the 
city  is  actually  connected  to  the  U.S.  mainland. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  New  York 


City  Island.  Bronx 
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News  media  blackout  ordered 
byPhilippinePresidentMarcos 


President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  who 
has  in  the  past  defended  the  ideals  of  a 
free  press,  virtually  siisiiended  ojjeration 
of  the  Philippines  news  media  under  mar¬ 
tial  law  last  weekend. 

President  Marcos,  who  in  1957  success¬ 
fully  defended  a  newspaper  reporter  ar¬ 
rested  by  President  Carlos  P.  Garcia  for 
}'efusinff  to  divulge  the  source  of  a  news 
story  and  who  later  co-s|)onsored  a  hill 
to  i)rotect  news  sources  except  in  cases  of 
sedition  or  treason,  ordered  at  least  nine 
I)rominent  Manila  newsmen  under  arrest 
and  shut  down  all  hut  two  of  the  l.o  news- 
j)ai)ers. 

The  Philippine  jiresident  also  issued  a 
set  of  tight  news  reporting  guidelines  that 
must  he  followed  or  else  violators  will 
face  arrest. 

Those  newsmen  detained  include 
.Joaquin  P.  Roces,  i)uhlisher  of  the  Mutiila 
Titucit,  an  independent  English  language 
daily  with  a  morning  circulation  of  18G,- 
147,  aTul  Maxime  Soliven,  a  columnist  for 
the  Times,  who  has  been  one  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  i)rincipal  critics;  Rosalinda  Gal- 
ang,  a  Times  reporter;  Luis  Mauricie, 
editor  of  dntpliir,  an  English-language 
weekly  magazine;  and  Teodore  I.ocsin  Sr., 
editor  of  PhUippitio^  Free  Prci^s. 

.\lso  taken  into  custody  was  Veronica 
Yuyitung,  wife  of  Rizal  Yuyitung,  editor 
of  the  Chiiicsv  CotiniicrridI  Xews,  wdio 
was  de])orted  last  year  to  Taiwan. 

.4rrests  were  continuing  and  a  new  list 
released  on  Tuesday  showed  that  .Amando 
Doronilla,  editor  of  the  MnniUt  ('hroniclc, 
and  one  of  the  ])aper’s  columnists,  Ernesto 
Granada  had  h('en  detained  in  the  sweep 
against  i)ersons  said  to  he  subversives 
by  the  government’s  information  secretary 
Francisco  Tatad. 

On  Tuesday  (September  26),  the  gov¬ 
ernment  said  it  was  allowing  the  Phil ip- 
pinvs  Hemid,  an  English-language  na¬ 
tional  daily,  to  resume  publication.  Up  to 
that  point,  Mai’cos  has  iiermitted  the  con¬ 
tinued  opoi'ation  of  the  Philippines  Ddihj 
Fx press;  one  television  network  station; 
the  Government-owned  Voice  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  radio  station;  and  the  Far  East 
Rroadcasting  Comi)any,  a  Philii)i)ine- 
owned  radio  station  serving  both  domestic 
and  overseas  listeners. 

Publication  of  the  remaining  seven  En¬ 
glish-language  and  three  vernacular 
dailies  remain  suspended. 

In  an  interview  with  newsmen,  Marcos 
charged  that  the  press  and  radio  have 
been  infiltrated  by  Communist  propagan¬ 
dists  and  have  been  guilty  of  distortions, 
tendentious  reporting,  speculation  and 
criticism  that  have  damaged  society  and 
weakened  resistance  to  Communism. 

Under  the  regulations,  news  media  are 
ordered  “to  print  and  broadcast  accurate, 
objective,  straight  news  reports  of  posi¬ 
tive  national  value  consistent  with  the 


efforts  of  the  government  to  meet  the 
dangers  and  threat  that  occasioned  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  and  the 
efforts  to  achieve  a  new  society  as  set 
forth  by  the  president.” 

Coming  under  the  ban  are  materials 
that  “tend  to  incite  or  otherwise  inflame 
peojjle  or  individuals  against  the  govern¬ 
ment”  and  items  that  “downgrade  or  jeo- 
liardize”  the  military  of  law  authorities  or 
glorify  or  sensationalize  crime. 

The  guidelines  also  state:  “Informative 
foreign  news  items  may  be  printed  or 
broadcast  by  the  local  media  but  in  no 
case  must  any  foreign  news  be  printed  or 
broadcast  which  i)uts  it  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  any  of  the  prohibited  materials 
ennumerated  above.  Similarly,  no  news 
material  or  opinions  emanating  from 
al)road  may  he  disseminated  by  any  wire 
agency  through  any  Philippines  recipient 
which  is  of  the  same  type  as  any  of  the 
prohibited  materials  enumerated  above  . . . 

Foreign  dispatches  affected 

“The  same  rules  apply  to  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  whether  based  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  or  not.  No  foreign  disi)atch  will  be 
filed  from  the  Philippines  which  impugns, 
di.'-credits,  (jnestions  or  criticizes  any  posi¬ 
tive  effort  of  the  government,  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  or  any  of  its  duly  constituted 
authorities.  Nor  will  any  dispatch  be  filed 
which  speaks  unfairly  or  inaccurately  of 
the  Philippines  or  Filipinos  . . 

The  regulations  also  censor  all  photo- 
graph.s. 

The  guidelines  state  that  photographers 
can  only  take  pictures  of  “normal  city  life 
and  of  interviews  with  authorized  officials 
and  offices.” 

Forbidden  are  jihotographs  of  militaiy 
installations  and  Malacanang,  the  pres¬ 
idential  jjalace.  Pictures  of  airi)orts  and 
seaports  also  are  banned. 

News  dispatches  coming  into  the  Philip¬ 
pines  from  abroad  are  being  censored 
along  with  news  stories  written  by 
F'ilipinos  for  home  consumption  or  by  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  to  be  sent  to  other 
countries. 

According  to  indirect  word  received  by 
the  .Associated  Press  in  New  York  from 
Manila,  even  society  news  has  been 
banned  from  Filipino  newspapers  and 
broadcast  media. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Dispatches  that  question  or  criticize  any 
effort  of  the  government  are  banned.  Edi¬ 
torials  and  commentary  are  prohibited 
along  with  gossip  columns. 

First  tip  received 

Night  editor  George  Reyes  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  said  he  received  the  first  tip 
at  1:2.')  a.m.  Saturday  from  an  anonymous 
woman  caller  that  martial  law — rumored 
for  months  but  not  expected — had  been 
declared  in  the  Philippines.  Minutes  later, 
office  messenger  Leonardo  Mangulabnan 
and  operator  Pepito  Mallare  summoned 
Reyes  to  the  office  window.  The  three  AP 
staffers  saw  troops  gathered  at  the  front 
door  of  the  Manila  Times  building  in 
which  the  AP  office  is  located. 

Within  minutes,  a  combat-clad  national 
policeman  walked  into  the  AP  office  and 
told  Reyes  “please  vacate  the  office  and  go 
home.”  Reyes  protested.  “What  is  this, 
has  martial  law  been  declaimed?”  The 
trooper  just  smiled  and  replied:  “Well, 
something  like  that,  we  are  just  following 
orders.  You  may  go  now,  please.” 

Office  secretary  Coring  Campos,  news 
editor  Gil  Santos  and  Lynn  Newland 
([uickly  gathered  at  Santos  Home,  which 
.served  as  a  temporary  office,  where  they 
were  joined  by  former  Manila  bureau 
chief  John  Nance.  The  biu-eau  then  moved 
to  the  ITT  building  in  downtown  Manila, 
but  was  asked  to  leave  several  hours  later 
for  “security  reasons.”  The  bureau  then 
moved  back  to  Santos’  house,  where  opei*- 
ations  continued  until  permission  to  reen¬ 
ter  the  office  was  received  30  hours  later. 
The  Times  building  remains  off  limits  to 
all  but  AP  staffers,  who  daily  show  their 
identity  cards  to  Marine  guards  outside 
the  building. 

Staffers  quickly  learned  to  ignore  this 
routine  and  the  daily  visits  of  rifle- 
carrying  national  policemen.  Other  results 
of  the  newly  imposed  martial  law  are  not 
as  easily  ignored,  however,  particularly 
censorship  and  a  midnight  to  4  a.m.  cur¬ 
few.  Censorship  Filipino  style  is  chaotic 
at  best,  “guidelines”  detailing  what  can 
and  cannot  be  written  and  photographed 
are  vague.  A  typical  regulation  reads: 
“No  foreign  dispatch  will  be  filed  from 
the  Philippines  which  impugns,  discredits, 
questions  or  criticizes  any  positive  effort 
of  the  government  .  .  .  nor  will  any 
dispatch  be  filed  which  speaks  unfairly  or 
inaccurately  of  the  Philippines  or 
Filipinos.”  If  all  else  fails,  the  censors 
can  rely  on  the  following  regulation: 
“These  rules  may  be  amended  or  modified 
without  pi’ior  notice.” 


In  this  issue .... 

.  E&P’s  16ih  Annual  Color  Aivards  featuring  full  color  reproduction 
of  award-winning  newspaper  advertising  and  editorial  content  in  a 
special  16-page  section  that  begins  on  page  17. 

•  Foitei  editors  pro-conference  coverage  of  the  American  Association 
of  \  ewspaper  Representatives  Food  Editors  Conference  (  October  1-6) 
in  IMiiladelphia. 
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Newsmen  urge  passage 
of  press  immunity  bill 


Legislation  to  shield  newsmen  from 
compulsory  disclosure  to  grand  juries  or 
other  federal  investigative  bodies  of  in¬ 
formation  obtained  in  confidence  and  the 
sources  of  such  information  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attoi-ney  (Jeneral 
told  a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  be¬ 
cause  the  Attorney  General’s  “Guidelines 
for  Subpoenas  to  the  News  Media”  afford 
suilicient  jn-otection  to  the  legitimate  in- 
teivsts  of  the  press. 

That  assertion  by  Roger  C.  C ramton, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Justice’s  Office 
of  Legal  Council,  was  vigorously  chal¬ 
lenged  by  witnesses  representing  the  news 
media  who  followed  him  in  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee  of  which  Rep.  Rob¬ 
ert  \V.  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin  is  chair¬ 
man.  Five  spokesmen  for  the  Media  told 
the  committee  (September  21)  that  legis¬ 
lation  was  not  only  necessary  but  passage 
was  imperative  to  afford  i)rotection  denied 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  June  2!)  deci¬ 
sion  that  newsmen  have  no  constitutional 
privilege  to  refu.se  to  disclose  confidential 
information  or  tell  from  whom  they  ol>- 
tained  it. 

In  a  colloquy  with  Rep.  Robert  F. 
Drinan,  a  Massachusetts  priest,  Cramton 
declai-ed  that  the  experience  of  the  two 
years  since  the  Attorney  General’s  guide¬ 
lines  were  issued,  demonstrated  that  the 
power  to  authorize  subpoenas  had  not 
been  abu.sed.  Of  l.o  requests  for  suhi)oenas 
in  criminal  and  internal  security  cases, 
only  six  had  been  granted,  all  in  criminal 
l)roceedings. 

When  Rep.  Drinan  asked  Cramton  if  he 
wanted  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
suh]>oena  power  had  been  abused  to  rest 
with  the  .\ttorney  General,  the  source  of 
the  authorization,  the  Justice  Department 
nqiiesentative  said  he  did. 

ASNK  lea.Is  .»fT 

Lead-off  witness  for  the  media  was  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Fichenberg  chairman  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee,  .4mei-ican 
Society  of  Xewspai)er  Editors,  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Kniclccrhoclxcr  Xewx- 
Star,  Albany,  New  York. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  was  a  direct  blow  at  the  right  of 
the  peojjle  to  be  fully  informed  without 
hindrance  by  the  government,”  Fichen- 
bcug  said.  “The  First  Amendment  was  not 
created  to  establish  a  i)rivileged  class  of 
newsmen.  It  was  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  j)ublic  would  receive  information  it 
must  have  for  opinion  to  function  intelli¬ 
gently.  The  rights  of  newsmeji  are  not 
personal  idghts.  They  are  public  rights,  or 
more  precisely,  rights  held  in  the  public 
trust. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  that  will  confer  ujwn  the  press 
immunity  from  having  to  reveal  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  and  confidential  information 
and  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  public.” 

Fichenberg  said  that  the  ASNE  is  not 
“presently  committed  to  any  bill’  (more 
than  20  measures  have  been  introduced  in 


the  House  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Co?nmittce)  but  he  said  that  of  all  the 
hills  “the  one  we  like  best  is  H.R.16.o27” 
introduced  by  Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.,  of  Ohio.  He  said  the  Whalen  hill, 
would  grant  qualified  privilege  to  refuse 
to  reveal  information  or  sources  to  feder¬ 
al  investigative  bodies. 

The  Whalen  hill,  Fichenberg  said, 
provides  in  the  judgment  of  the  ASNE 
committee,  “adequate  and  reasonable  |)ro- 
tection  for  the  ))ress  and  i)ublic,  while 
imposing  adequate  and  reasonable  re¬ 
straints  on  the  government.” 

The  s|)okesman  for  the  .Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  was  John 
R.  Finnegan,  executive  editor  of  the  Sf. 
Paul  Diniaitrh  and  Pioneer  Pres.s.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  APME  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee. 

Finnegan  read  to  the  committee  a  reso¬ 
lution  adojited  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  .APME  favoring  adoption  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  a  qualified  newsman’s  privilege 
law.  The  resolution  “supports  the  general 
principles  and  language  embodied  in”  the 
Whalen  bill  and  a  companion  measure  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  of  Minnesota. 

Public  interest  at  stake 

“The  APME  feels  .strongly  that  the 
.American  i)ublic  needs  a  Free  Flow  of 
Infoimation  .Act,”  Finnegan  said.  “If  it  is 
in  our  interest  to  maintain  the  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  public — and  it  most 
certainly  is — then  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
e.st — not  the  self-interest  of  the  newsman 
to  use  confidential  sources  when  necessary 
to  develop  that  information.” 

Finnegan  did  not  like  the  term 
“newsman’s  shield  law”  which  has  been 
ap))lied  to  some  fedeial  and  maTiy  state 
legislative  jn-oposals  or  enactments.  .A  bet¬ 
ter  term,  he  said,  is  ‘hiewsman’s  responsi¬ 
bility  law.”  Such  a  law,  he  declared  “as¬ 
sures  a  newsman’s  responsibility  to  the 
courts  and  to  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  But  most  important,  it  encourages 
the  media  to  maintain  its  role  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  watchdog  over  government,  crime,  in¬ 
justice  and  inefficiency.  It  that  way  the 
media  can  best  meet  its  resj)onsibility  to 
the  public.  And  that  is  what  press  free¬ 
dom  in  the  First  .Amendment  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  all  about.” 

Guy  Ryan,  President  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  society,  sup¬ 
ported  the  concept  of  a  Free  Flow  of 
Information  Act,  as  some  measures  under 
consideration  are  entitled. 

“Although  it  is  our  reporter-members 
who  bear  the  initial  penalty  of  the  current 
subpoena  activity,  it  is,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  the  i)ublic  which  is  the  major  victim  of 
these  rei)ressive  acts — acts  which  are  tak¬ 
ing  away  one  of  the  constitutional  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  people  of  our  nation. 
When  a  door  is  .slammed  in  a  rej)orter’s 
face,  the  door  actually  is  slammed  in  the 
face  of  the  public.” 

The  subpoena  power,  backed  by  a  threat 


of  jail  for  failure  to  comply,  is  having  a 
“deterrent  effect  on  the  desire  and  the 
ability  of  the  reiiorter  to  embark  uiion  any 
investigative  reporting,”  Ryan,  an  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union,  told  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi,”  Ryan  said,  “does 
not  ask  absolute  jirivilege.  We  realize  that 
oui’  obligation  as  citizens  ‘to  appear  when 
summoned  with  relevant  written  or  other 
material  when  required  and  to  answer 
relevant  and  reasonable  inquiries’  are 
liai-amount  to  our  obligations  as  newsmen. 

“But  we  do  ask  consideration  of 
qualified  privilege  for  the  function  we 
perform,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  press  so  much  as  for  the  benefit  of  us 
all.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  believes,  said  Ryan 
that  “a  free  press  cannot  exist  without 
protection  for  the  reporter  and  his  sour¬ 
ces.” 

Other  witnesses  at  the  Kastenmeier 
committee  hearing,  were  Chet  Casselman, 
president.  Radio  Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  and  Jack  Bradley,  pres¬ 
ident,  The  National  Press  Photographers 
.Association. 

Casselman  said  that  of  the  various  bills 
before  the  committee,  the  [neference  of 
his  a.ssociation  was  for  the  Whalen  bill. 
“It  offers  broad  protection  for  news  in¬ 
formation  and  sources”  he  said.  “The 
I)rotection  is  not  absolute,  but  we  believe 
the  hill  is  fair  and  I’ealistic  and  would 
pro%’e  workable  and  effective  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public,  the  government, 
and  the  news  media.” 

.As  professional  journalists,  Bradley 
said,  ])hotographers  have  a  job  to  do.  “It 
is  to  inform  the  public  about  events  in  the 
community  we  serve,  and  we  do  it  with 
news  photograi)hs  and  film.”  He  urged 
immediate  passage  of  Free  Flow  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  of  1972. 

ANP.A's  pusitiun 

Stanford  Smith,  jiiesident  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  told  the  committee 
at  its  September  27  .session,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  legislative  efforts  to  protect 
newsmen  and  the  media  from  unwar¬ 
ranted  subpoenas  “requires  much  more 
study  if  the  lights  of  newsmen  and  the 
public  interest  are  to  be  properly  safe¬ 
guarded.” 

.Accordingly,  he  said,  ANPA  would  not 
support  any  iiending  proposals  until  a 
study  “of  this  complex  matter”  which  the 
association  has  undeitaken  is  completed. 

The  National  Newsjiaper  .Association 
sujiported  the  Whalen  Bill.  Jim  Cornwell, 
jniblisher  of  the  Murray  (Utah)  Eagle 
and  president  of  the  NNA,  said  that  while 
the  Whalen  Bill  did  not  provide  complete¬ 
ly  unqualified  protection  for  sources  of 
information  and  news  stories  it  goes  far¬ 
ther  toward  providing  such  protection 
than  other  measures  under  consideration 
by  the  committee. 

The  Association  of  American  Publish¬ 
ers,  representing  the  book  publishing  in¬ 
dustry,  in  a  statement  submitted  by  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  McCormick,  chairman  of  its  Free¬ 
dom  to  Read  Committee,  akso  supported 
the  Whalen  Bill  as  offering  potentially  the 
bi’oadest  free-press  protection  of  any 
pending  measures. 
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Klein  favors 
shield  laws 
at  state  level 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  Nixon  Administration,  rec¬ 
ommended  in  a  speech  (September  18) 
that  journalistic  organizations  push  for 
state  newsmen’s  shield  laws  rather  than 
wait  for  the  federal  legislation  now  under 
study  by  a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee. 

Klein’s  audience  was  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Hastings  School  of  Law,  San 
Francisco,  and  his  topic  was  the  free 
l)ress/fair  trial  controversy  in  general. 
Here  in  pai-t  is  what  he  said: 

“The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
compelling  newsmen  to  divulge  informa¬ 
tion  from  confidential  sources  to  grand 
juries  has  renewed  interest  in  the  free 
press/fair  trial  controversy. 

“  .  .  .  we  are  involved  In  a  number  of 
major  legal  confrontations  that  will 
necessarily  have  a  great  impact  on  the 
relationships  between  press,  government, 
the  bar,  and  the  courts. 

“While  current  law'  clearly  supports  the 
government’s  position,  we  must  not  foi'get 
the  maxim  that  ‘hard  cases  make  bad 
law’.  As  you  know,  there  are  some  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  public  interest  is  better 
served  by  negotiations  and  self-restraint 
than  by  judicial  mandate,  and  w'here  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to  avoid  a 
confrontation  and  an  imposed  settlement. 

“The  Department  of  Justice  has  histori¬ 
cally  been  cautious  in  subpoenaing  the 

pi'CSS.” 

Former  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  “said  his  policy  was  to  negotiate 
with  the  press  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
subpoenas,  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  bal¬ 
ance  with  resi)ect  to  free  press/fair  trial 
interests.  In  August,  1971),  the  Attorney 
General  issued  the  first  set  of  departmen¬ 
tal  guidelines  for  use  by  Justice  attorneys 
in  requesting  courts  to  subpoena  the 
media. 

KIcindienst  agrees 

“Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst  has  since  said  that  these  guidelines, 
w’hich  .state  that  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  ‘does  not  consider  the  press  an  inves¬ 
tigative  arm  of  the  government’  and 
which  require  specific  approval  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  before  a  subpoena  is  is¬ 
sued  to  a  member  of  the  press,  ‘have  been 
successful  in  resolving  the  problem’  of 
media  concern.  He  has  pledged  to  continue 
to  follow  the  guidelines. 

“The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  to  enlighten  the  public.  It 
would  seem  to  follow  that  if  the  public 
has  the  right  to  receive  information,  the 
press  should  have  the  right  to  disseminate 
information.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  actually  recognized  the  newsman’s 
right  to  gather  news. 

“In  the  past,  decisions  by  the  Court 
dealt  only  with  the  newsman’s  right  to 
l)ublish  news. 

“On  July  1,  1972,  William  J.  Small, 
CBS-News  vicepresident,  Washington,  an¬ 
nounced  agreement  on  the  ‘principles  and 


general  language’  of  a  proposal  (‘Free 
Flow  of  Information  Act’)  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  broad  but  not  unlimited 
protection  to  all  who  gather  information 
for  publication  or  broadcast.  The  proposal 
is  similar,  but  not  identical  to  nearly  two 
dozen  newsmen’s  shield  bills  introduced  in 
the  92nd  Congress.  It  states  that  those 
who  gather  such  information  ‘shall  not  be 
required’  to  disclose  their  information  or 
its  source  to  any  official  federal  body. 

“The  proposal,  for  which  the  Joint 
Media  Committee  (originator  of  the  Act) 
began  immediately  to  seek  Congressional 
support,  further  provides  that  a  federal 
district  court  may  remove  the  protective 
shield  if  it  finds  ‘clear  and  convincing 
evidence’  that:  the  writer  or  broadcaster 
probably  has  information  relevant  to  a 
specific  law  violation;  there  are  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation,  and  there  is  a  ‘compelling  and 
overriding  national  interest’  in  making 
the  information  available  to  the  investiga¬ 
tive  body. 

“Such  determinations  by  a  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  could  be  appealed  through  the 
federal  court  system. 

18  states  adopt 

“Eighteen  states  have  already  adopted 
similar  shield  laws  providing  newsmen 
with  varying  degrees  of  immunity  from 
state  or  local  investigative  bodies.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  shield 
laws,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  the  timing  is  correct  to  gain 
passage  of  an  adequate  law  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

“The  advantages  of  a  properly  worded 
Federal  shield  law  are  apparent,  but  in 
the  current  atmosphere  of  the  Congress, 
there  is  also  a  danger  that  amendments 
would  be  attached  to  such  a  proposal  in  a 
way  to  be  restrictive  of  the  press.  I  would 
only  point  out  the  fact  that  Congress 
came  within  an  eyelash  of  supporting 
Congressman  Staggers’  effort  to  cite  for 
contempt  the  president  of  CBS  for  his 
refusal  to  release  film  out-takes.  I  oppose 
further  regulation  of  the  media. 

“I  would  urge  journalistic  societies  to 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  addi¬ 
tional  state  shield  laws  in  order  to  provide 
the  media  with  necessary  protection  while 
Congressional  action  is  under  study.” 

The  recent  Earl  Caldwell,  Paul 
Branzburg,  Paul  Pappas  cases  (heard  by 
the  Supreme  Court)  “.  .  .  illustrate  two 
things:  That  the  government  has  usually 
issued  subpoenas  to  the  press  to  obtain 
information  about  political  conspirators, 
and  that  the  information  being  subpoe¬ 
naed  usually  went  well  beyond  the  identi¬ 
ty  of  a  confidential  source.  Both  elements 
are  important,  but  the  second  is  having 
more  impact  because  it  is  broadening  the 
area  of  conflict  between  the  government 
and  press.  In  so  doing,  it  is  making  obso¬ 
lete  most  of  the  legislation  that  has  been 
passed  in  prior  years  dealing  with  this 
relationship. 

“In  all  of  these  considerations,  we  must 
make  certain  we  protect  the  right  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  media  to  dissent  in  a 
lawful  way. 

“A  traditional  part  of  the  American 
system  is  a  press  that  is  free  to  criticize. 
However,  I  should  add  that,  too  often,  the 
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press  fails  to  recognize  that  officials  of 
the  government  also  have  the  right  to  be 
critical  of  the  press.  We  in  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  continue  to  exercise  that 
right — on  a  specific  basis,  not  a  blanket 
basis — and  we  expect  that  the  press  will 
do  the  same. 

“In  a  general  way,  I  think  we  should  be 
looking  at  what  measures  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  notes  of  reporters  and  the 
out-takes  of  film.  We  should  also  continue 
to  recognize  that  newsmen  have  duties  as 
citizens.  In  this  day  and  age,  there  is 
constant  danger  of  over-regulation,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  refers  to  the  broadcast  in¬ 
dustry.  With  the  introduction  of  cable  and 
other  innovations,  w'hich  have  widened  the 
broadcast  spectrum,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  consider  less  regulation,  not 
more.” 

• 

Montreal  Gazette 
petitions  for  end 
to  street  box  ban 

Evidence  in  support  of  a  petition  from 
the  Gazette  Printing  Co.,  seeking  annul¬ 
ment  of  a  Montreal  bylaw  banning  news¬ 
paper  distributing  boxes  anywhere  but  in 
non-residential  zones  began  in  superior 
court  September  20. 

The  bylaw  was  adopted  November  15, 
1971. 

Publisher  Charles  H.  Peters  of  .the 
Gazette  told  Justice  James  K.  Hugessen 
the  boxes  were  one  of  five  methods  used  to 
raise  the  circulation  of  the  morning  daily 
newspaper  to  its  present  140,000  and  to 
give  service  to  its  readers. 

He  spoke  of  a  morning  newspaper’s 
problems  in  distributing  within  a  few 
hours  after  going  to  press.  He  said  there 
is  a  problem  of  finding  carriers  who  are 
willing  to  get  up  at  6  a.m.  and  finding 
stores  which  open  early  enough  to  service 
workers  who  start  on  early  shifts. 

Gazette  sales  director  Gerard  Sequin 
said  the  city  ban  has  reduced  the  paper’s 
circulation  by  close  to  4,500  papers  in 
his  testimony. 

Sequin  said  the  number  of  Gazette  vend¬ 
ing  machines  had  been  cut  from  360  dis¬ 
tributing  an  average  4,900  papers  daily 
in  1971  to  27  machines  with  an  average 
distribution  of  475  papers  in  Montreal. 

• 

Pa.  introduces  bill 
to  tax  advertising 

A  bill  (H.  2456)  to  apply  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  six  per  cent  selective  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  tax  to  newspaper,  radio  and  television 
advertising  has  been  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Rep.  Francis  J.  Rush  (D-Philadelphia) 
and  six  other  House  members  co-sponsored 
the  proposal,  which  was  sent  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 
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5-point  safety  program 


reduces  accident  rate 


Conventional  wisdom  says  that  In  a 
year’s  time  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
get  hurt  producing  a  newspaper. 

“We  don’t  subscribe  to  that  at  all.  If 
you  lose  people,  you  lose  your  most  impor¬ 
tant  resources,”  says  A1  Otto,  supervisor 
of  safety  and  security  at  the  Washington 
Post. 

This  philosophy  is  apparent  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Post’s  Safety  and  Loss- 
Prevention  Program — the  key  is  people. 

As  stated  in  the  company’s  safety  poli¬ 
cy,  “The  Washington  Post  will  use  all 
practical  means  to  encourage  safety  and 
prevent  accidents  on  and  off  the  job.  We 
are  committed  to  provide  all  reasonable 
safety  devices  and  equipment,  to  in.sure 
safe  working  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and  to  protect  employees,  customei-s 
and  the  general  public  from  accidents.” 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an 
awareness  and  genuine  concern  for  em¬ 
ployee  safety  and  health  by  Post  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Post,  like  many  other  companies, 
could  also  foresee  the  impact  of  the  Occu¬ 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Act  on  day-to- 
day  operations.  This  new  safety  legisla¬ 
tion,  coujiled  with  observed  rises  in  both 
accident  frequency  and  severity  rates,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  creation  of  Otto’s  new  .safety 
and  .security  position. 

Five  point  plan 

In  designing  and  develojiing  the  safety 
lirogram  it  was  decided  that  priority 
should  be  given  to  those  items  which 
affect  iieojile  and  get  them  involved. 

A  five-point  program  was  imi)lemented : 

1.  .4  Central  Safety  Committee  was 
created  and  given  muscle. 

It  includes  the  production  director,  chief 
production  engineer,  building  manager,  di- 
rectoi-  of  employee  relations,  treasui'er, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  comptrol¬ 
ler  and  the  safety  supervi.sor.  John  Pres¬ 
cott,  the  Post’s  president,  also  attends  as 
his  schedule  permits. 

This  groui)’s  primary  concerns  are  long- 
range  goals  and  planning  plus  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  funds  for  safety  equipment  and 
environmental  controls. 

The  group  meets  monthly  and  is  the  key 
l)olicy  making  body.  It  reviews  all  lost¬ 
time  accidents,  with  special  emphasis  on 
disabling  ones. 

2.  In  an  effort  to  get  more  personnel 
directly  involved,  a  departmental  Safety 
Committee  has  recently  been  established. 
It  includes  woi'king  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  units  and  Operation  Services  De¬ 
partment.  This  committee  elects  its  own 
chairman  who  .serves  a  six-month  term. 

Fach  committee  member  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  specific  responsibilities: 

—identification  of  hazards  within  his 
respective  wox’k  area 

— recommendation  of  solutions  to  haz¬ 
ardous  conditions 

— coordination  with  other  supervisory 
))ersonnel  to  eliminate  unsafe  work  prac¬ 
tices,  attitudes,  and  to  assist  in  the  de- 


Albert  Otto,  Supervisor  of  Safety  and  Security 
at  the  Washington  Post  does  his  daily  up-date 
of  the  company's  safety  record  sign  which  is 
located  in  a  high  employee  traffic  area. 

veloi)mcnt  of  safe  work  procedures  and 
rules. 

The  Supervisor  of  Safety  and  Security 
attends  all  meetings  of  this  group  and 
acts  as  their  counselor  and  technical  advi¬ 
sor. 

Poster  eanipaign 

.4  comprehensive  safety  campaign 
aimed  at  eliminating  on  and  off  the  job 
accidents  was  begun. 

Traditional  approaches  such  as  con¬ 
tests,  bulletin  boards  to  report  recent  acci- 
d<“nts,  and  give-aways  are  in  use. 

Clever  posters,  using  old  front  pages  of 
the  Post  with  ajrpropriate  themes  were 
overprinted  with  cartoon  characters  mak- 
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Examples  of  posters  designed 


ing  a  safety  point  (i.e.  the  front  page 
showing  Earth  Day  and  its  emphasis  on 
cleaning  up  the  environment). 

This  year’s  safety  slogan  “Use  good 
sense:  Prevent  Accidents”  came  from  a 
plant-wide  contest  won  by  the  lobster  shift 
Composing  Room  machinists  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Department. 

The  slogan  is  carried  on  safety  bulletin 
boards,  pens,  etc. 

4.  To  assure  concrete  gains  a  House- 
keejjing  Inspection  Program  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

Analysis  had  shown  that  approximately 
40%  of  all  accidents  in  1971  were  caused 
by  poor  housekeeping  .  .  .  often  just  plain 
mess. 

Monthly  inspections 

Each  department  is  now  inspected  at 
lea.st  once  a  month.  Storage,  work  traffic 
patterns,  cleanliness,  fire  protection  are 
all  checked  by  the  Supervisor  of  Safety 
and  Security  and  members  of  the  Central 
Safety  Committee. 

Immediate  action  is  taken  on  existing 
hazards.  Conditions  which  could  cause  fu¬ 
ture  safety  problems  are  corrected  before 
they  become  dangerous. 

For  example,  during  one  recent  inspec¬ 
tion,  it  was  discovered  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  personnel  had  neglected  to  remove 
some  rock  and  cement  trash  from  an  over¬ 
head  light  fixture.  The  material  was  re¬ 
moved  posthaste 

5.  Supervisors  were  brought  into  the 
act. 

Every  safety  manual  emphatically 
states,  “The  supervisor  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  safety  program.” 

“Within  limitations  this  is  true,”  Otto 
.states. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  a  spe¬ 
cially  tailored  training  program  was  need¬ 
ed.  The  intent  was  to  cover  those  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  supervisor  could  be  most 
effective  and  make  a  meaningful  contribu¬ 
tion. 

The  program  included: 

— an  introduction  to  new  safety  laws 
— management’s  views  and  safety  policy 
— the  need  for  inspections 
— ways  to  include  safety  inspections  in 
the  usual  work  observations 

(Continued  top  of  page  15) 
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for  the  Post's  safety  campaign. 
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— accident  investigation  techniques,  es¬ 
pecially  the  need  to  find  causes  so  correc¬ 
tive  action  can  be  taken 

— motivation  techniques  to  make  em¬ 
ployees  more  aware  of  safety. 

Seminars  held 

The  first  group  to  receive  this  training 
were  the  composing  room  shift  foremen 
and  assistants.  They  were  trained  in  a 
sen.inar-type  atmosphere  in  groups  of  ten 
or  less. 

As  part  of  their  training,  they  were 
given  actual  problems  to  solve  based  on 
situations  showing  poor  housekeeping, 
poor  work  habits,  and  poor  employee  atti¬ 
tudes. 

Various  solutions  were  discussed.  A  best 
solution  was  agreed  to  and  adopted  by  the 
group. 

In  this  manner  these  shift  foremen  and 
assistants  exercise  their  managerial  tal¬ 
ents  and  develop  skills  in  communications, 
not  only  in  safety,  but  in  other  areas  of 
the  company. 

As  a  final  task,  the  composing  room 
shift  foremen  and  assistants  developed  a 
safety  training  program  reaching  every 
employee  on  their  shift. 

This  training  program  is  in  the  final 
implementation  stages.  It  will  be  audited 
and  continually  monitored  by  the  safety 
supervisor. 

Similar  safety  ti’aining  programs  are 
being  developed  for  all  other  supervisors. 

Accidents  decrease 

From  June  30,  1971  to  August  31,  1972 
the  average  number  of  accidents  per 
month  has  decreased  approximately 
fifteen  percent. 

For  over  a  year  the  Post  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  a  thorough  remodeling  accom¬ 
panied  by  construction  of  a  new  addition 
which  abuts  the  existing  structure. 

This  has  caused  a  steady  stream  of 
construction  workers,  air  drills,  wheel 
barrows  and  rearrangement  of  working 
quarters. 

The  construction  work  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  disarray  and  problems  has  ham¬ 
pered  the  employee  safety  program  to 
some  extent. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  construction 
work  will  be  completed  in  the  fall. 

Programs  concerning  noise,  air  and  oth¬ 
er  occupational  safety  and  health  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  developed. 

The  approach  to  safety  at  the  Post  will 
continue  its  emphasis  on  people.  “Safety 
is  one  of  the  tools  of  good  management,  if 
you  can  train  people  to  be  safety  conscious 
and  aware  of  the  hazards  you  can  elimi¬ 
nate  over  ninety-five  percent  of  your  acci¬ 
dent  causes,”  says  Otto. 

• 

Freshmen’s  J-award 

DePauw  University  in  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  has  invited  freshmen  male  students 
interested  in  journalism  to  compete  for 
the  William  Lowell  Toms’  journalism 
scholarships,  named  for  “Tubby”  Toms, 
late  outdoors  writer  for  the  Indianapolis 
News.  When  Toms  died  in  1969  he  left 
nearly  $70,000  to  his  alma  mater  to  endow 
the  scholarships. 


Campaign  issues 
to  be  debated 
at  UPI’s  Edicon 

Major  addresses  by  Senator  George 
McGovern  and  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  highlight  the  program  for  the 
1972  United  Press  International  Editors 
and  Publishers  conference  in  Washington, 
October  2-3. 

McGovern  will  speak  at  the  opening 
session  Monday  morning,  and  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Agnew  who  is  substituting  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  will  address  the  conference 
that  afternoon. 

Advance  registrations  indicate  that 
more  than  350  newspaper  executives  and 
their  wives  will  attend  the  two-day  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Statler  Hilton  hotel. 

UPI  White  House  correspondent  Helen 
Thomas  will  preside  at  the  closing  ban¬ 
quet  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  the  U.  S. 
Army  Chorus  will  entertain. 

Other  sneakers  include : 

George  Bush,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations;  L.  Patrick  Gray  III,  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation;  Dr.  Pierre  Andre  Rinfret, 
special  economic  advisor  to  President  Nix¬ 
on;  Arthur  M.  Okun,  senior  fellow,  Brook¬ 
ings  Institute,  and  former  president  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Johnson;  and  Robert  Theobald, 
author  and  futurist. 

There  will  be  four  working  sessions 
during  the  two-day  conference. 

John  McCormally,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye,  will 
preside  at  the  first  working  session  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  It  will  begin  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  by  Sen.  McGovern.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  a  series  of  briefings  bv  UPI 
executives.  They  will  include  H.  L.  Ste¬ 
venson,  vicepresident  and  editor;  Wilbur 
G.  Landrey.  foreign  editor;  F.  W.  Lyon, 
vicepresident,  newsnictures;  and  James 
F.  Darr,  vicepresident,  communications. 
Landrey  will  report  on  his  recent  three- 
week  visit  to  China  with  Stevenson  and 
Roderick  W.  Beaton,  URI  president. 

T.  Eugene  Worrell,  president,  Worrell 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Bristol,  Va.,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  second  working  session 
Monday’ afternoon.  This  will  stai't  with  a 
speech  by  Acting  FBI  Director  Gray,  who 
will  be  followed  by  Vice  President  Agnew. 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and  publish¬ 
er,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Newbold 
Noyes  Jr.,  editor,  Washington  Star  News, 
will  preside  at  the  third  working  session 
Tuesday  morning.  It  will  feature  speeches 
by  Ambassador  Bush  and  author-futurist 
Robert  Theobald.  Bush  will  brief  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  U.  S.  goals  at  the  current  UN 
session  with  emphasis  on  international 
terrorism  and  skyjacking.  Theobald  will 
discuss  the  problems  and  potentials  of  the 
Third  American  Century  as  the  U.  S. 
moves  closer  to  its  200th  anniversary  in 
1976. 

The  final  working  session  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon  will  be  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Harry  Hill,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  It  will  deal  with  the 
subject  “Our  Economic  Dilemma.”  The 
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speakers  will  be  Arthur  M.  Okun,  chief 
economic  spokesman  for  Sen.  McGovern, 
and  Dr.  Rinfret,  economic  advisor  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon.  They  will  debate  the  top 
campaign  issue. 

For  the  ladies  there  will  be  a  reception 
and  tour  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  as  guests  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  and  Mrs.  Nobohiko  Ushiba. 

Social  events  will  include  a  reception 
and  buffet  Monday  evening  to  be  followed 
by  a  pre-Broadway  performance  of  the 
musical  comedy  “Pippin”  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  at  which 
delegates  will  be  guests  of  UPI. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE) 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (OTC)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  . 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Comsat  (NYSE)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Oatascan  (OTC)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE) 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  . 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  ... 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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End  justifies  the  means 
in  planning  promotions 


By  George  Wilt 

Promotion  men  must  dispel  the  notion 
that  the  promotion  department  is  a  spend¬ 
ing,  rather  than  a  revenue-producing^  de¬ 
partment,  according:  to  John  Purcell, 
vicepresident  for  finance  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Gannett  Company. 

Purcell  urgred  promotion  men  to  he  more 
profit-and-result  oriented  in  planning:  pro¬ 
motion  activities  for  their  newspapers,  in 
an  address  to  the  Eastern  Reg:ional  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  at  Harwich  Port, 
Mass,  last  week. 

“Too  often,  promotion  executives  will 
spend  more  time  thinking:  about  the  pro¬ 
motion  campaig:n  itself  than  they  do  on 
the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  cam- 
paig:n.  You  must  start  with  the  expected 
end  result  and  plan  your  campaig:n 
backwards  from  that  point,”  Purcell  said. 
“This  is  what  we  in  manag:ement  call 
results  oriented  planning:.  The  results  ori¬ 
ented  executives  will  always  have  a  better 
chance  of  achieving:  the  g:ame  plan  than 
those  who  decide  what  they  want  to  do 
before  deciding:  why  they  want  to  do  it.” 

“1  sug:g:est  that  you  always  start  by 
telling  what  the  problem  is  that  your  pro¬ 
motional  campaigfn  is  desif^ned  to  combat 
or  cure.  In  this  way,  even  thoug:h  we 
cannot  measure  specific  dollar  benefits 
ag:ainst  specific  dollar  costs,  at  least  the 
financially  oriented  executive  can  compare 
the  burdens  with  the  benefits,  or  the  risk 
with  the  rewards,”  Purcell  said. 

The  Gannett  financial  official  pointed 
out  that  the  burden  or  risk  is  usually  easy 
to  measure,  or  at  least  to  project.  The 
benefit  is  usually  not  quantifiable  in  spe¬ 
cific  dollars.  He  added  that  “image  im- 
])rovement,”  frequently  proferred  as  a 
reason  for  promotion,  “is  valid  only  if  it 
improves  the  status  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  community,  and  thereby  serves  the 
circulator  in  selling  more  newspapers,  or 
the  ad  salesman  in  selling  more  space.” 

“Promotion  for  promotion’s  sake  alone 
is  valueless,”  he  said. 

Purcell  used  several  examples,  telling 
how  Gannett  Rochester  newspapers  had 
dropped  sponsorship  of  a  beauty  conte.st 
for  16-year  old  girls,  and  replaced  it  with 
a  “Youth  Cares”  program  serving  140 
schools  and  reaching  more  people  in  the 
community. 

He  told  of  how  sponsorship  of  the  Soap 
Box  Derby  was  dropped,  following  partici¬ 
pation  by  122  boys.  Sponsorship  had  cost 
the  paper  $3,000,  plus  thousands  of  lines 
of  in-paper  advertising.  Sponsorship  was 
picked  up  by  Chevrolet  Dealers,  who  be¬ 
gan  buying  the  formerly  “free”  ad  space 
at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000,  all  plus  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  paper.  The  results  of  the 
changes  were  described  by  Purcell  as 
“better  cost  effectiveness,”  or  “More  bang 
for  the  buck.” 

Purcell  told  the  conference  that  “you 
are  managers  in  addition  to  being  promo¬ 
tion  executives.” 


“You  should  manage  your  departments 
as  you  do  your  own  personal  affairs.  Don’t 
spend  money  unless  you  are  convinced  you 
will  receive  at  least  equal  value  in  return, 
and  if  you  are  to  make  a  profit,  you 
should  receive  more  than  an  equal  re¬ 
turn.” 

Secondary'  research  recommended 

Promoters  attending  the  INPA  eastern 
regional  were  advised  to  make  use  of  the 
extensive  supply  of  secondary  research 
sources  before  rushing  into  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  original  research,  surveys  and 
studies,  by  Richar4  L.  Hare,  director  of 
advertising/ research  for  the  Gannett  Co., 
Inc. 

“Your  newspaper  management  needs 
constant  feedback  from  its  audience,  to 
keep  editorial  in  tune,  render  true  public 
service,  and  plan  for  the  future.  Your 
advertising  salesmen  and  circulation  peo¬ 
ple  need  facts  on  your  market  and  share 
of  audience  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
situation,”  Hare  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
through  organized  secondary  research, 
such  facts  can  he  collected  to  enhance  the 
selling  efforts  of  newspapers. 

Hare  mentioned  such  sources  as  the 
U.S.  Census,  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Market 
Guide  and  Year  Rook,  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment’s  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  SRDS 
Service,  the  .4udit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
Chain  Store  Age,  .4merican  Newspaper 
Markets  Circulations  ’72,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  one’s  own  newspaper 
pages. 

Hare  said  that  the  more  you  know  what 
research  can  do  for  you,  the  easier  the 
judgement  becomes.  Six  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  uses  for  research  are:  1.  Planning 
for  growth;  2.  Providing  basic  data;  3. 
Meeting  competition;  4.  Developing  sales; 
.S,  Evaluating  editorial;  and  6.  Measuring 
change,  up  or  down. 

Define  the  problem 

He  added  that  the  best  way  to  find  out 
whether  you  really  need  reseaich  is  to 
define  the  problem  in  writing,  following 
by  a  brief  outline  of  objectives,  without 
trying  to  figure  out  how  you  might  do  it. 

“Outlining  the  objectives  should  help 
you  to  deteimine  how  the  results  will  be 
used,”  he  said. 

Hare  suggested  that  promotion  men  ask 
themselves: 

1.  What  decisions  will  be  made  or  what 
actions  will  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
findings? 

2.  Are  these  important  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  time,  work,  and  the  cost  of  the 
study. 

He  suggested  that  if  this  orderly  analy¬ 
sis  still  Indicates  that  you  need  to  collect 
facts,  do  not  plunge  into  an  original  re¬ 
search  project  until  you  have  investigated 
whether  the  answer  is  already  available. 

In  using  your  own  newspaper  for  re¬ 


search,  Hare  said  that  “you  can  get  a 
pretty  good  line  about  the  quality  of  a 
market  by  merely  recording  prices  of 
homes  advertised  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion.” 

He  concluded  that  a  “smart  promotion 
specialist  constantly  learns  of  additional 
useable  information  which  will  enable  him 
through  common  sense,  to  build  research 
from  untapped  resources  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

“Your  newspaper  should  be  the  focal, 
vital  center  of  information  on  your  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  said. 

Marketing  orientation  urged 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  vicepresident /mar¬ 
keting,  the  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
urged  the  promotion  group  to  be  more 
marketing  oriented. 

He  said  newspapers  should  Develop  an 
attitude  by  all  personnel  that  puts  the 
reader-advertiser  needs  and  wants  as  the 
first  item  in  decision  making. 

Goldblatt  urged  the  coordination  of 
marketing  efforts  by  the  sales  depart¬ 
ments,  advertising  and  circulation,  with 
those  of  the  news,  production,  finance, 
fleet  and  plant  maintenance,  and  other 
newspaper  departments. 

“The  marketing  concept  is  a  program 
that  begins  and  ends  with  the  customer — 
whether  for  the  finished  newsi)ai)er  or  for 
advertising  space,”  he  said. 

“It  is  the  customer  who  in  the  end — 
determines  not  only  the  future  growth, 
but  the  continuance  of  our  newspai)ers,” 
he  said. 

“Marketing  should  begin  before  we  pro¬ 
duce  the  various  items  in  the  product  mix 
of  our  newsi)apers,  such  as  world,  nation¬ 
al,  state  and  local  events,  entertainment, 
opinion,  and  commercial  messages.  Mar¬ 
keting  begins  with  the  determination  of 
readers  -advertisers’  wants  and  needs.  It 
coordinates  with  all  other  departments  to 
develop  a  newsiiaper  which  will  satisfy 
those  wants  and  needs,”  Goldblatt  said. 

Goldblatt  chastised  the  i)iomotion  group 
for  being  too  advertising-oriented,  and 
copping  out  on  circulation,  by  assuming 
that  circulation  promotion  is  accomplished 
by  the  j)romotion  of  editorial  content. 

He  urged  emphasis  on  TMD  (total  mar¬ 
ket  distribution)  where  a  newspaper  can 
offer  its  advertisers  and  readers  delivery 
of  the  message  “to  blanket  every  last 
home  in  the  market.” 

1972-73  ofTicers  named 

The  eastern  region  of  INPA  elected 
officers  for  the  coming  year,  as  follows: 
William  Bernard,  public  relations  direc- 
toi',  Baltimore  Sun,  president;  Rosemarie 
Maio,  promotion  manager,  PaKsaic-Clifion 
Herald-News,  first  vicepresident;  Greg 
Huntington,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News,  second  vicepresident;  Ed  Lewi,  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and 
Times-Union,  secretary-treasurer. 

Warren  Abrams,  promotion  manager. 
New  York  Times;  Vern  Archer,  Toronto 
Daily  Star;  and  Harold  Bibby,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  were  named  directors. 

121  attended  the  conference,  hosted  by 
Scott  Himstead,  publisher,  the  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times. 
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16^^  Annual 
Editor  &  Publisher 


COLOR  AWARDS 


Savers  deserve 
more  than  interest 


Ibur  first  jar  of 
newT^ter^  Choice 
Decafifeinated. 


KtvulxrIV<slHM)k<N-5'k'Mt-<lav  Monevnuker  I’lsshMik.  Or 
.HO-  r>V  Mk<ia\ .  rme  v«v.  or  2-vw  Savinu- 

u  art-  ttimtntc  inlm~4  on  viHir  at  thr  ^alne  time  ytai't 
k'inu  cm  ciRiku-an-  »it  h  <Htr  spM'ial  prire>.  Si  ptrk  >-(Hir  la%-orit 


tr«  from  ihr  bank.  Like  (he  c’ham'i*  to  >hj>  Wear  Kver' 
>e  tim  r.N  « i>lus  tax 

tnlrmn  W«ar-i-Srr.  Strona.  iit;ht aright  aluminum 
»te«l  aithroJnrful.  dural4e«xTamic-  Th»'\  oane  m 
iinumor  art  ht«>> -clean  Tefloo  11'  Youreboavcrt 
Mice.  Hitler  Lemon,  or  HttUTOramte  lid- 
kaarr  Clabr  Save  *  1 1 N  i  at  a  t  imi-  and  Imy  a  piere  at 
vSriiiianil  ifet  thi-oimiMe'cettif  six  for  thepmvd 


TASTERS 

CHOia 

Decaffeinated 


taster:s 

CHOia 


Now  there  are  two  ways  to  enjoy 
the  flavour  of  real  perked  coffee. 


Hrst  Pennsylvania  Bank 


First  Pennsylvania  Bank  used  full  color  for  a  cookware  offer  in 
a  full  page  ad  that  won  full  color  reproduction  honors  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  In  the  over-250,000  circulation  group.  The 
advertising  was  created  and  produced  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  won  first  prlie  for  reproduction  of 
black-and-three  color  advertising  In  the  100,000  to  250,000 
circulation  classification  with  this  Taster's  Choice  Instant  Coffee 
ad.  Taster's  Choice  Is  a  product  of  Nestle  Canada,  Ltd.,  and 
the  advertising  agency  is  Spltzer  Mills  &  Bates. 


20  entries  take  blue  ribbons  in  16th  color  contest 


have  achieved  levels  that  would  be  considered 
unbelievable  by  1957  standards. 

In  addition,  the  entries  have  been  exposed  to 
the  cream  of  the  advertising  profession,  with 
about  200  industry  leaders  serving  on  the  judg¬ 
ing  ])anels  alone.  The  juries  have  included  the 
top  art  and  creative  directors  of  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  three  out  of  four  members  of 
the  New  York  Advertising  Agency  Production 
Club  have  helped  to  pick  the  best  examples  of 
color  reproduction  over  the  years  of  the  com¬ 
petition. 

The  competition  has  also  reflected  the  changes 
and  development  of  color  in  newspapers.  The 
original  concept  of  honoring  outstanding  repro- 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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It’s  time  for  a  “.sweet  sixteen’’  jtarty  for  EDITOR 
&  publisher’s  Color  Awards  Competition,  and  the 
subject  has  never  been  rosier.  The  project  was 
born  back  in  1957  when  color  linage  for  202 
Media  Records-measured  newspapers  was  only 
114-million.  The  proud  parents,  E&P  and  the 
American  Association  of  Newsjtaper  Representa¬ 
tives  decided  a  major  effort  was  necessary  to 
create  an  enhanced  awareness  of  color  in  news- 
pajters,  and  its  effectiveness. 

To  say  the  child  has  blossomed  would  be  i)ut- 
ting  it  mildly.  More  than  33,000  individual  color 
tearsheets  have  been  submitted  for  judging. 
Total  color  linage  for  newspapers  is  up  nearly 
600  percent.  Printing  quality  and  uniformity 


Easter  with  the  FTD  HappyNest. 

A  special  arrangement  featuring  stveet  spring  flovvers, 

I  bunny  and  eggs  all  nestled  together  in  a  warm,  woven  bas 
You  can  send  it  almost  anywhere 
in  the  land  but  only  through  your  FTD  Florist. 
2all  or  visit  him  right  now.  This  Easter,  spread  some  happii 
with  the  HappyNest.  $-|0! 


The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  Times  won  first  priie  for  offset 
reproduction  in  E&P's  16th  annual  color  contest  with  this  ap¬ 
petite-appeal  advertisement  for  Accent  featuring  a  discount 
coupon.  Campbell-Mithun  was  the  agency  for  the  award-winner. 


Attractive  full-color  line  artwork,  with  prize-winning  reproduction 
by  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  bpress,  won  first  prize  for 
full  color  reproduction  in  the  under  100,000  circulation  group 
for  the  Florist  Transworld  Delivery  Easter  ad.  Post-Keyes-Gardner, 


FTD's  agency  created  the  award  winner. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "ff>e  best 

in  newspaper  color  reproduction” 

FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper: 

Chicago  Today 

Newspaper: 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Advertiser: 

WLS  Radio 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

First  Pennsylvania  Bank 

N.W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Agency: 

Schoen-Rogers,  Inc. 

Circulation  100,000-250,000 

Circulation  7  00,000-250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Sacramento  Bee 

Andre  Champagne 

Erwin  Wasey,  Inc. 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 

Winnipeg  Free  Press 

Nestle  Canada,  Ltd. 

Spitzer,  Mills  &  Bates,  Ltd. 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Newspaper: 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  Express 

Advertiser: 

First  Atlantic  National  Bank 

Advertiser: 

Florist  Transworld  Delivery 

Agency: 

Post-Keyes-Gardner,  Inc. 

! 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

1  Newspaper: 

Palm  Beach  Post  Times 

Advertiser: 

Accent  International,  Inc. 

Agency: 

Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 

John  Wanamalcer  strikes  again!  A  consistent  winner  in  the 
over-250,000  circulation  classification  for  Retail  Color  Creativity, 
this  latest  Wanamaker  design  features  unusual  graphic  and  color 
treatment  of  the  shirt  fabrics  and  washbasket. 


Even  the  white  space  added  to  the  colorful  impact  of  this 
Model  Wallpaper  and  Paint  Company  ad.  This  First  Prize  winner 
for  creative  use  of  color  in  the  under  100,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory  is  a  perfect  example  of  color  selling  itself. 


flEDOftBfiOWN  '?00 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS: 

"the  besf  in  newspaper  color  creafivify” 

I 

j 

RETAIL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

AGENCY  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

Circulation 

over  250,000 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 

1  Newspaper: 

I  Advertiser: 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

John  Wanamaker 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Stewart's  Coffee 

Marstellar,  Inc. 

Dale  Yost/Glenn  Heinlein 

Circulation 

100,000-250,000 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

i  Newspaper: 

i  Advertiser: 

i 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

Model  Wallpaper  &  Paint 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Borden  (Comstock  Pie  Filling) 

Tinker,  Dodge  &  Delano 

Gayle  Gleckler 

Circulation 

under  100,000 

PREPRINT  COLOR 

1  Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Chronicle-Telegram, 

Higbee’s 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

General  Foods  (Cool  Whip) 

Benton  &  Bowles 

John  Leonard! 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 


it  isn't 
a  shirt... 

It's  a 

Van  Heusen 


The  judges  agreed  that  not  only  was  this  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Telegram  ad  for  Higbee's  the  best  in  its  category,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  color  creativity  presented  at  the 
contest.  Result:  best  creative  use  of  color  in  the  Under- 1 00,000 
category. 


Retailers  use  color 
with  flair  and 
imagination  to 
move  merchandise 
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duction  of  national  general  advertising  having 
been  enlarged  to  honor  creativity  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  later  the  use  of  editorial  color. 

The  1972  competition  which  included  entries 
printed  between  June  1,  1971  and  May  31,  1972, 
drew  more  than  3,000  entries,  the  second  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  competition,  and  a  gain  of 
500  entries  over  1971. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  the  reproduction 
categories  showed  a  decrease  in  total  number  of 
entries,  particularly  in  the  black-and-one-color 
sections.  Again,  a  judge  volunteered  that  this 
could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  uniformity 
goals  that  the  competition  had  set  out  to  achieve 
may  have  finally  been  accomplished  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least. 

The  decrease  in  volume  in  the  reproduction 
categories  was  more  than  offset,  however,  by 
entries  in  the  classifications  judged  on  creativity. 
Retail  advertising  entries  was  up,  and  editorial 
color  entries  increased  by  50  percent  to  1,200 
total  tearpages  submitted. 

In  the  retail  ad  categories,  two  of  the  three 
winners  were  shirt  promotions,  featuring  ads 
from  John  Wanamaker’s  in  Philadelphia,  a  four¬ 
time  winner  in  the  competition,  and  Higbee’s  in 
Elyria,  Ohio.  While  the  merchandise  may  have 
been  similar,  (both  featuring  Van  Heusen  prod¬ 
ucts)  the  ad  treatment  was  considerably  different, 
with  the  Wanamaker  ad  showing  the  shirts  in  a 
laundry  basket  while  the  Higbee’s  display  pre¬ 
sented  the  products  in  a  more  conventional  layout. 
The  other  retail  winner,  an  advertisement  created 
for  Model  Wallpaper  and  Paint  Company,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  by  the  Peoria  Journal-Star  and  submitted  by 
the  Journal-Star,  promoting  Dutch  Boy  Paints. 
The  ad  used  mixtures  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  to 
depict  available  spring  colors  from  Dutch  Boy  in 
a  floral  design,  with  copy  handwritten  along  the 
flowers’  stems  to  enhance  the  light  springtime 
effect. 

The  Journal-Star  artist  started  with  a  solid 
black  illustration  for  ease  in  color  registration, 
using  a  dot  pattern.  The  ad  was  shown  and  sold 
to  Model  Paint  Co.  owners  Bob  and  Dan  Wessel- 
hoft  by  Wayne  Manley  of  the  Journal-Star  staff. 

Model  said  that  it  feels  that  their  fine  73-year 
reputation  is  enhanced  and  their  name  promoted 
by  clean,  attractive  and  creative  advertising. 

The  Journal-Star  is  a  repeater  among  contest 
winners,  having  won  with  an  ad  for  Bergner’s 
Department  Store  last  year. 

While  department  store  advertising  dominated 
the  retail  classifications,  including  entries  from 
such  big-name  stores  as  Rich’s,  Eaton’s,  Filene’s, 
Nieman-Marcus,  and  other  stores  that  have  been 
familiar  faces  in  the  winners’  circle,  the  complete 
field  of  retailing  was  well  represented.  Shopping 
mall  pages,  retail  food  and  grocery  stores,  real 
estate,  and  many  other  categories  were  also  well 
represented.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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WLS  RADIO  89® 

The  Rockof  Chicago 


Smashing  was  the  word  for  the  WLS  Radio  ad  that  won  the  best 
reproduction  award  for  Chicago  Today  in  the  over-250,000 
circulation  group.  "It's  a  printer's  dream  come  true,"  said  the 
judges  of  this  ad  created  by  Schoen-Rogers,  Inc. 


Andre  California  Champagne  keeps  the  good  times  bubbling  along.  Be  prepared.  Fir>e  champagrw  doesn't 
have  to  be  expensive,  or  orKe-m-a-lifetime.  Pop  open  the  Arxlre  tonight  —and.  here's  to  happir^ess. 

fermeruM  Sa*'k>^  W>ne  Cisarmpi  Bv*  ProrpM  PtoOucpO  A  BoippO  OyineAnOre  C.hpmoPQnp  Cppprt  ModPMo  CpMom«P 


The  chill  green  bottles  made  this  refreshing  Andre  Champagne 
advertisement,  and  earned  The  Sacramento  Bee  a  First  Prize 
for  its  reproduction  of  black  plue  one-color  in  the  100,000- 
250,000  circulation  classification.  Inspiration  for  the  ad  was 
uncorked  by  Erwin  Wasey,  Inc. 


An  unusual  winner  was  a  page  promoting  WLS- 
Radio,  a  Chicago  rock  outlet.  Schoen-Rogers, 
agency  for  the  station  came  up  with  the  “Rock 
Star  Montage”  as  a  method  of  making  the  station 
stand  out  from  the  field  in  Chicago.  The  ad,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Chicago’s  Today,  was  reproduced  in 
red  and  black.  Copy  was  created  by  converting 
halftones  of  25  rock  music  stars  to  two  color  line 
art.  John  Schoen,  president  of  the  agency  told 
E&P  that  he  furnished  plastic  plates  to  all  four 
Chicago  dailies,  and  had  very  good  results,  good 
use  of  color,  and  very  little  margin  for  error, 
Schoen  also  credited  talks  with  the  head  produc¬ 
tion  people  of  the  Chicago  newspapers  for  their 
suggestions  in  helping  make  the  ad  series  success¬ 
ful.  The  ad,  incidentally,  was  one  of  a  campaign, 
using  different  second  colors. 

The  third  spot  color  reproduction  award  win¬ 
ner  announced  the  ground-breaking  for  a  new 


building  for  the  First  Atlantic  Bank  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Publisher  Tippen  Davidson,  executive  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal  says  that  the  newspapers’  generous  use 
of  editorial  color  has  had  a  “spin-off”  effect  on 
advertisers.  The  bank  asked  the  newspaper  for  a 
“muddy”  brown  in  its  ad  to  announce  the  spade¬ 
work  in  the  opening  of  the  new  bank.  The  use 
of  color,  was  effectively  heighted  by  attractive 
line  art  and  generous  use  of  white  space. 

Spot  color  entries  showed  a  remarkable  degree 
of  consistency,  although  there  was  some  variance 
in  second  color  from  paper  to  paper.  One  win¬ 
ner,  an  ad  for  Andre  Champagne,  and  published 
in  green  and  black,  appeared  in  a  variety  of  tints 
of  the  second  color.  The  winner,  however,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Sacramento  Bee,  represented  ex¬ 
cellent  printing,  and  an  even  flow  of  color. 
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Spot  color 
helps  sell  an 
idea ...  a  product. . . 
or  open  a  house 


A  strong  sense  of  solidarity  and  down-to-earth  reliability  are 
evident  in  this  First  Atlantic  National  Bank  ad.  The  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal  reproduced  the  black  plus  one-color  ad 
and  won  First  Prize  in  the  Under  100,000  circulation  category. 


Advertising  agency  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  served  on  the  judging 
panel  of  E&P's  16th  annual  Color 
Awards  Competition.  The  jury  ex¬ 
amined  more  than  1,000  individual 
tearpages  in  seven  categories.  Left  to 
right:  Don  Demarest,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam;  Al  Willard,  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  George  DeMaria,  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  Miki  Ridgway,  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach;  and  Robert  Zimmermacher, 

E.  T.  Edwards,  Inc. 
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DeLatul  Fire  Photos  On  Pages  5, 8 


Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal 


DeLand  Newspaper  Gutted 
In  F'ires  Set  By  Arsonist 


yiixon  Accused  Of^Taniperiug’ 


This  front-page  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal  newsphoto, 


A  poster-style  splash  of  bold  color  heralding  the  "Return  to 
Elegance"  won  a  First  Prize  in  creative  use  of  editorial  color 
for  the  Palo  Alto  Times  art  staff,  in  the  Under  100,000  circu- 


winning  First  Prize  in  the  Under  100,000  circulation  classification 
of  editorial  use  of  color,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  color  use  in  news  reporting. 


lation  category. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the  best  Jn  newspaper  editorial  color” 


!  NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000  CIRCULATION: 

Best  color  feature — MINNEAPOLIS  STAR,  for  a 
j  “Taste”  section  cover,  “Table  Travelling,”  pub- 

}  lished  March  8,  1972,  and  featuring  a  line  con- 

1  version  of  photography  showing  dinner  dishes 

and  glasses  poised  atop  an  antique  trunk,  com- 

I  plete  with  travel  tags. 

1 

Best  magazine  color — For  cover  art  for  the 
I  Chicago  Daily  News’  March  4-5,  1972  Pano- 

I  rama  Magazine.  Black  and  red  art  illustrates 

j  feature  on  “Violent  America  in  the  Movies.” 

I  NEWSPAPERS  100,000  TO  250,000  CIRCULATION: 

j  Best  color  feature — LOUISVILLE  TIMES,  for  a 

section  cover,  “The  Flag,”  published  on  July 
4,  1971. 

Best  magazine  color— LOUISVILLE  TIMES,  for 
I  the  front  and  back  covers  of  “Scene”  Maga- 
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zine,  Saturday,  February  19,  1972  showing  the 
city’s  skyline  illustrating  a  store,  “The  City¬ 
scape — going  up.” 

NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000  CIRCULATION: 

Best  spot  news  color — DAYTON  BEACH  MORN¬ 
ING  JOURNAL,  for  front  page  of  March  20, 
1972,  featuring  a  Barbara  Kenny  Color  photo 
of  a  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  DeLand  (Fla.)  News 
Sun. 

Best  color  feature — PALO  ALTO  (Calif.)  TIMES 
for  full-color  line  art  cover  of  a  1971  Fall  Fash¬ 
ion  Edition  of  September  21,  headlined  “Return 
to  Elegance.” 

Best  magazine  color  —  BURLINGTON  (Vt.) 
FREE  PRESS,  for  cover  of  February  18,  1972 
“Window  of  Vermont”  magazine,  featuring  ski 
photo  of  Summit  Ridge,  Mt.  Mansfield. 
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Summitt  Ridge  on  Vermont's  Mount  Mansfield  offered  this 
secluded  view  through  the  "Window  of  Vermont,"  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  supplement  for  the  under  100,000  circulation  Burlington 
Free  Press;  a  First  Prize  winner  for  its  creative  use  of  editorial 
color. 


"The  Cityscape-going  up"  provided  a  romantic,  shimmering 
color  photograph  on  the  cover  of  The  Louisville  Time's  "Scene" 
magazine.  This  creative  tribute  to  its  growing  hometown  brought 
the  100,000-250,000  circulation  newspaper  a  First  Prize  for 
creative  use  of  editorial  color. 


Editorial  color:  a  dramatic  story  of  growth 


The  use  of  color  in  newspaper  editorial,  news 
and  feature  pages  made  sensational  leaps  for¬ 
ward  this  year  if  the  volume  of  entries  in  E&P’s 
Color  Contest  is  any  indication.  Entries  this  year 
increased  50  percent  over  last  year,  with  a  total 
of  1,200  pages  submitted. 

Entries  covered  every  conceivable  news  and 
feature  situation,  including  spot  news — such  as 
fires  and  floods,  the  complete  spectrum  of  sports 
coverage,  food,  fashion  and  other  women’s  activi¬ 
ties,  and  a  limitless  variety  of  features.  Section 
covers  for  both  daily  and  Sunday  sections  were 
included,  and  Sunday,  weekend  and  daily  maga¬ 
zine  sections  were  represented. 

Entries  were  all  newspaper-printed,  and  in¬ 
cluded  specimens  printed  by  letterpress,  offset 
and  gravure.  The  volume  and  variety  presented 
special  problems  for  the  judging  panel,  and  as  a 
result,  a  spot  decision  was  made  to  add  extra 
awards  in  the  editorial  color  category.  The  extra 
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awards  will  become  a  part  of  the  rules  for  next 
year’s  competition. 

Two  editorial  color  awards  were  presented  for 
over-250,000  circulation  newspapers. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  was  honored  for  a  cover 
page  for  a  “Taste”  magazine  section.  Taste  is  the 
Star’s  w'eekly  Food  Magazine.  Taste  Editor  Bev¬ 
erly  Kees  chooses  cover  subjects  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance.  40  of  the  52  covers  are  under  the  control 
of  Jim  Martin,  a  fine  artist  (as  opposed  to  a 
commercial  artist),  who  does  free-lance  design 
and  graphics.  Under  the  contract,  Jim  is  the  sole 
art  director.  He  does  20  covers  a  year  himself, 
and  farms  out  the  remaining  20,  to  other  artists 
of  his  own  choice.  The  winning  cover  was  done 
by  Dianne  Michels,  The  remaining  12  covers  are 
produced  by  the  Star’s  photographers,  or  illustra¬ 
tor  Dave  Matheny,  whose  drawings  illustrate  a 
number  of  news  stories  each  year,  too. 

The  other  winner  for  over-250,000  circulation 


Taste/ table  traveling 


lOWilI  CUM 


The  Louisville  Times  gave  "The  Flag"  a  dramafic  new  freatmenf 
in  its  July  4th  salute  which  earned  it  a  second  First  Prize  in 
creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  the  100,000-250,000  circulation 
classification. 


Graphic  use  of  color  told  this  surrealistic  story  on  the  cover 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  food  section,  a  First  Prize  winner  for 
creative  use  of  editorial  color  for  the  over  250,000  circulation 
classification. 


The  “Scene”  cover  came  about  in  an  entirely 
different  manner.  The  picture  was  taken  on 
speculation  by  free-lance  photographer  Charles 
Westerman,  and  was  so  good  that  it  demanded 
special  treatment,  according  to  Michael  J.  Da¬ 
vies,  managing  editor.  Hence,  the  photo  was  used 
as  a  wrap-around,  on  both  front  and  back  covers 
of  Scene. 

In  the  Under-100,000-circulation  category,  the 
Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal's,  photo  of  a  fire 
at  the  plant  of  the  nearby  DeLand  Sun-News, 
played  big  on  page  one  was  selected  as  the  best 
spot  news  use  of  color.  Tippen  Davidson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  points  out  that  his  newspaper  has 
been  publishing  editorial  color  since  the  early 
fifties,  with  much  of  it  home-produced.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  switch  to  offset,  the  New's-Journal  used 
full  color  for  spot  news,  Sunday  sections,  and  the 
Tuesday  food  page.  Staffer  Barbara  Kenney  was 
responsible  for  the  fire  shot. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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newspapers  was  the  cover  art  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xetvs’  Panorama  Magazine,  a  red  and 
black  illustration  by  John  M.  Downs,  assigned  to 
present  the  statement  graphically  to  illustrate  an 
essay,  “Violent  America  in  the  Movies,”  by  News 
movie  critic  David  Elliott.  Elliott  concluded  his 
piece  with  these  words :  “We  cannot  allow  movies 
to  leave  the  life  out  of  violence — its  pain,  its 
stupidity  and  its  stunning  confession  of  human 
failure.”  Down’  art  to  illustrate  the  essay  was  a 
natural  for  the  section’s  cover,  enticing  the  read¬ 
er  to  the  story. 

Both  winners  in  the  100,000-to-250,000  circula¬ 
tion  category  went  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
The  Flag  started  out  as  a  concept,  an  idea  in  the 
head  of  Sandra  Eisert,  local  picture  editor.  After 
explaining  her  idea  to  the  photographers,  they 
went  out  and  shot  the  picture  to  match  her  idea. 
The  small  pictures  were  shot  by  Rich  Nugent  and 
the  flag  picture  was  taken  by  Carl  Rainbolt. 
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VIOLENT  AMERICA  IN  THE  MOVIES 


Emotional  impact  of  color  is  the  motive  behind  this  explicit 
Chicago  Daily  News  First  Prize  winner.  The  creative  use  of 
editorial  color  award  was  given  in  the  over  250,000  circulation 
classification. 


Editors  turn  to  color 
for  spot  news, 
features,  and  to 
package  magazine 
sections 


A  blue  ribbon  panel  examined  1,200  in¬ 
dividual  editorial  color  pages  to  pick 
the  winners  in  E&P's  color  competition. 
Left  to  right:  Mike  Jiacalone,  art  di¬ 
rector,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample;  Bob 
Fearon,  v.p.  and  creative  director, 
Doremus  &  Company;  and  John  Lane, 
art  director.  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation. 
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Stewarts  Coffee. 


Rich. 

No  matter 
how  you 
make  it. 


Subtlety  not  splash  sold  this  Stewarts  Coffee  ad  to  the  judges 
for  "best  creative  use  of  full  color"  in  newspaper  ROP  adver¬ 
tising.  The  First  Prize  winner  was  produced  and  created  by 
Marsteller,  Inc. 


New  product  introduction  for  Cool  Whip's  Swiggle,  a  General 
Foods  product,  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in  pre¬ 
print  newspaper  color  advertising.  The  ad  was  submitted  by  its 
creator,  Benton  &  Bowles. 


Food  subjects 
at  their  appetizing 
best  in  color 
in  newspapers 


The  ad  selected  by  the  judges  for  the  most 
creative  use  of  full  color  in  national  rop  advertis¬ 
ing  was  a  first  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Chicago’s  first  print  ad  for  Stewarts  Coffee 
won  an  award  for  its  first  use  of  color.  The  page, 
a  mezzotint  screened  ad  is  headlined  “Stewarts 
Coffee.  Rich,  no  matter  how  you  make  it.’’  The 
illustration  shows  three  shades  of  color  in  the 
coffee  cup — light,  medium  and  dark — to  show 
aifferent  coffee  strengths. 

Credits  for  the  ad  go  to  Glenn  Heinlein  and 
Dale  Yost  for  art  direction;  Dale  Yost,  graphic 
concept;  Larry  Kolze  of  the  Photographers,  Inc., 
photography;  Dennis  Malinowski,  production. 
Creative  direction  was  by  Ed  Auxer;  Art  Clifton 
and  Jim  Hanson,  copy;  and  account  supervision, 
Jim  Reiners.  The  ad  first  appeared  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  and  Milwaukee  Journal  in  March, 
1972. 

The  best  preprint  color  ad  award  was 
presented  to  a  General  Foods  Corporation  Spec- 
taColor  i^age  for  its  Cool  Whip  Non-dairy 
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Harriet  Foster  said  they  never  get  bruised 
if  you  pit  them  with  a  new  hairpin. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  convince  her 
there  are  other  ways. 

HarrietFosterisourcherrylady  out  back  where  the  real  work  is  T.Thinitwithaourcreamand 

here  at  Comstock  We're  not  done.areHametandhercronies  littlesherry;chillandserve 

exactly  sure  how  old  she  is.  But  we  packing  plenty  of  cherries  into  cold  soup, 

know  shesover  21  because  she  every  can.  <  Nothing’s  worse  in  her  'Hte  only  way  wecould  weas 

grew  up  pitting  cherries  with  a  eyes  than  a  cherry  pie  with  more  these  ideas  out  (^Harriet  was  i 

newhairpin.Andwhenwetnedto  goo  than  chemes.i  {Komise  her  some  new  ones  in 

move  in  our  cherry-pitting  Harriet's  recipe  for  plain  old*  exchange.  So  please  clip  this 

machine,  she  said  until  we  could  fashioned  cherry  pie  ison  the  label  o>upon  and  try  our  cherry  pie 

mve  to  her  it  was  as  gentle  as  a  Andhcieareafewmoreirf'her  hiling.  Seeifyoucancumeupi 

haimn.itwouldbeoverher  secretsforwhattodowithourpie  someideasofvourown.Thent 

deadbody.  fillings:  keep  Harriet  happy,  mail  your 

We  tried  five  machines  until  we  1.  Pour  it  over  an  angel  food  cake  reapeforcheny  pie  filling  to 

foundone  that  passed  inspection.  filled  wi^  vanilla  pudding  Comstock  Chei^  Pie  Filling. 

Hamet.yousee,  really  knows  2.  Mix  it  writh  sliced  apples  and  Box  267.  Newark,  N  Y  We  11  gs 

her  chemes.  She  knows  that  even  stulTa  chicken.  them  all  together  in  a  reape 

one  single  bruised  cherry  will  3  Add  hot  brandy  and  serve  bookletigivingcreditwhereit 

make  a  less  than  i»?rfect  pie.  She  flaming  over  vanilla  ke  cream.  duel  and  send  you  a  copy, 

knows  that  the  Montmorency  4.  aifeouwop-aptsdnueaiiei^  Nowifyou’regettingalittle 

variety  is  the  best  pie<herTy  5.  Baste  a  duck  with  it  Or  pork  wearytrf'alllhischerry.nietall 

because  they’re  tart  and  thin-  chops.  Oraham.  wealsomakeotherpiefilhngs 

skinned.That  they  peak  between  6.  Serve  over  pancakes  and  including  blueberry, peach  an 

July  ISand  August  15.  And  that  waffles.  apple.They're  not  in  Harriet's 


lOsoff 
any can  ' 
('omstock 
PteFillingi 


The  Comslock  Cherry  Pie  Filling  ad,  pictured  above,  was  one 
of  a  four-ad  series  which  the  judges  honored  as  the  best  in 
creative  use  of  spot  color  in  newspaper  advertising.  A  First  Prize 
to  Tinker,  Dodge  &  Delano,  Inc.,  and  the  Borden  Co. 

Whipped  Topping  Product  Group,  and  the  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles  Advertising  Agency.  The  ad  was  a 
new  production  introduction  for  a  Swiggle 
dessert  decorator. 

The  ad  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  unique 
feature  of  the  new  package;  an  accordion-shaped 
container  filled  with  Cool  Whip.  The  ad  uses  an 
element  of  tease  with  the  headline:  “Squeeze 
me,”  along  with  a  visually  high  impact  photogra¬ 
ph.  Placement  of  the  SpectaColor  advertisement 
corresponded  with  the  start  of  a  national  roll-out 
for  the  new  package  which  began  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  John  Leonard!  was  art  director 
for  the  ad,  with  Gerald  Weinstein,  associate 
creative  director  and  Martin  Rifkin,  producer. 

The  judges  didn’t  pick  a  single  “best  spot  color 
ad.”  A  campaign  of  black-and-one-color  inser¬ 
tions  for  a  Borden  product,  Comstock’s  Pie  Fil¬ 
ling,  created  by  Tinker,  Dodge  &  Delano  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  caught  the  eyes  of  the  entire  panel, 
and  they  said,  “here’s  your  winner.”  The  ad 
shown  here,  for  cherry  pie  filling,  was  one  of  a 
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Top  creative  experts  from  New  York's  leading  advertising 
agencies  comprised  the  panel  that  selected  national  and  retail 
advertising  winners  on  the  basis  of  "best  creative  use  of  color." 
Left  to  right  are:  Frank  Nicolo,  vicepresident  and  creative  di¬ 
rector,  Gilbert  Advertising;  Jerry  DoMone,  art  director.  New 
York  Times;  Paula  Green,  president,  Green-Dolmatch,  Inc.;  and 
Elliott  Manketo,  art  director,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


complete  group  that  included  blueberry,  apple 
and  peach  pie  fillings.  The  judges  admired  the 
restraint  in  the  use  of  color  on  the  fruit  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  labels  of  the  cans  that  were 
tucked  into  the  10c  discount  coupons  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  advertisement.  Gayle  Gleckler  was  art 
director  for  the  campaign. 

Four-color  repro  umiiers  show  variety 

In  the  competition  categories  for  reproduction 
of  full  color,  four  diverse  advertisers  are  rep¬ 
resented  among  the  winners — a  bank,  de¬ 
caffeinated  instant  coffee,  flowers-by-wire,  and 
food  flavor  enhancer.  All  four  advertisers  and 
their  advertising  agencies  reported  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  their  color  advertising,  and  praised 
the  newspapers  for  good  reproduction. 

The  decision  of  Post-Keyes-Gardner  and  its 
client.  Florists’  Transworld  Delivery  Association 
to  introduce  full  ROP  color  last  Easter  was  part 
of  a  program  for  advertising  preceding  major 
holidays.  FTD  Member  response  and  substantial, 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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measurable  sales  gains  had  been  generated  by 
holiday  “impact”  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
past  several  years. 

The  Easter  arrangement,  a  Happy  Nest  com¬ 
prised  of  colorful  spring  flowers,  lent  itself  ideal¬ 
ly  to  the  introduction  of  full  color.  (A  second 
color  had  been  tested  favorably  the  preceding 
Thanksgiving.)  There  was  abundant  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  added  impact  of  full  color  in 
terms  of  deeper  market  penetration  would  more 
than  warrant  the  additional  investment  for  this 
high-volume,  flowers-by-wire  day. 

Again,  results  of  the  effort  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  the  further  use  of  full  color. 
Last  Mothers  Day,  color  was  used  in  the  top  fifty 
markets.  Plans  for  the  coming  year  call  for  the 
use  of  at  least  some  color  in  all  five  major  FTD 
newspaper  holiday  promotions. 

The  Easter  release,  according  to  Post-Keyes- 
Gardner,  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  full  color  schedule  for  fractional  space- 
units  ever.  Better  than  80  percent  of  the  more 
than  500  newspapers  in  the  top  300  FTD  markets 
were  able  to  accept  the  ad.  Excellent  cooperation 
from  the  newspapers  in  achieving  color  fidelity 
and  position  was  overwhelming. 

Ac’cent’s  “World’s  Greatest  Beef  Stew”  ad  was 
conceived  and  developed  by  Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  with  one  objective  in  mind:  create 
an  intrusive  ad  to  show  how  to  bring  out  the  full 
flavor  of  food  by  using  Ac-cent. 

A  full-color,  full-page  ad,  featuring  attractive 
line  art,  and  including  a  lOc-off  coupon,  ran  in  47 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  during  the  fall  of 
1971,  accounting  for  14-million  total  circulation. 
Campbell-Mithun  reported  that  by  all  measures, 
the  ad  was  a  success,  and  credited  art  director 
Jerry  Chodera,  copywriter  Peter  Beach,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  Don  Travis  artist  Dale  Davidson  of 
Art  Graphic  Associates. 

The  Ac’cent  ad  won  best  reproduction  award 
honors  for  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  Times. 

Winner  in  the  100,000  to  250,000  circulation 
category  was  an  insertion  for  Nestle’s  Taster’s 
Choice  Decaffeinated  Coffee,  with  the  magic 
headline,  “Free.”  The  ad  carried  a  coupon  in  the 
lower  right  corner  offering  a  coupon  good  for 
2-ounce  jar  of  Taster’s  Choice  if  the  sender  en¬ 
closes  a  label  from  any  decaffeinated  coffee.  The 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  who  won  top  reproduction 
honors  for  printing  the  ad  created  and  produced 
by  Spitzer,  Mills  and  Bates,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  material  was  handled  through  the 
Sta-Hi  mat  register  machine,  into  the  color  su- 
permatic  for  casting,  a  cooling  cycle  prior  to 
shaving  to  maintain  relief  areas  and  then  nick¬ 
eling  of  all  color  plates. 


(Continued  from  page  26) 

Best  editorial  color 

Award  for  the  best  color  feature  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  group  went  to  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times, 
for  a  section  cover,  “Return  to  Elegance.”  Lenny 
Thomas,  art  director,  points  out  that  the  at  work 
was  coordinated  wdth  the  editorial  department, 
w'ho  supplied  the  basic  theme  for  the  16-page 
Fall  Fashion  supplement.  Sally  Pavese,  the  artist 
who  designed  and  executed  the  artwork  for  the 
cover,  chose  simple  bold  poster-style  color  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  return  of  fashion  to  simpler,  classical 
lines. 

The  art  process  used  was  Fluorographic  tech¬ 
nique,  whereby  a  full  color  effect  is  achieved  by 
means  of  three  separate  overlays  on  transparent 
mylar  over  a  base  black  plate.  The  covers  also 
serve  as  a  showcase  for  the  talents  of  the  Times’ 
in-house  artists  whose  services  are  available  to 
advertisers. 

The  third  award  winner  for  newspapers  under- 
100,000  circulation  was  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 

Free  Press,  for  the  offset-printed  cover  of  the 
“Window'  of  Vermont,”  a  section  launched  tw'O 
years  ago  as  a  means  of  reaching  readers  and 
advertisers  in  southern  Vermont,  ouside  the  Free 
Press’  northern  Vermont  coverage  area.  The  sec¬ 
tion  has  grow'n  to  24  pages  or  more,  with  30,000 
additional  circulation  to  that  of  the  Free  Press. 

The  section  is  published  ten  times  a  year.  High 
quality  full  color  used  liberally  in  the  section  has 
done  much  to  generate  rapid  acceptance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Winston  G.  Whitney,  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising. 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

Color  sells  shirts  for  Higbee^s 

Art  for  the  Higbee’s  promotion  for  Van  He- 
usen  shirts  was  furnished  by  the  store,  with  pas¬ 
te-up  done  in  the  production  department  of  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle  Telegram,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  production  manager  Mel  Shook.  Sep¬ 
arate  negatives  for  the  yellow,  magenta,  cyan 
and  black  w'ere  shot  on  the  newspaper’s  camera 
by  assistant  production  manager  Bill  McCartney. 

The  ad  was  printed  on  an  80-page  Goss  Metro 
Offset  Press  installed  nearly  three  years  ago.  The 
Chronicle-Telegram  uses  five  16-page  units  with 
two  color  decks. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  color  control  which  we 
are  constantly  trying  to  improve.  We  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  our  advertisers  the  best  repro¬ 
duction  possible.  This  is  made  easier  for  when 
the  advertiser  furnishes  us  with  quality  art, 
which  was  certainly  the  case  with  Higbee’s  Van 
Heusen  shirt  ad,”  said  Jack  E.  Weaver,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 
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Copley  paper  can  produce  full  set 
of  color  separations  in  two  hours 


If  a  photographer  for  the  Torrance 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  comes 
up  with  a  color  shot  an  editor  thinks 
is  a  news  “must,”  a  full  set  of  separa¬ 
tions  can  be  ready  for  the  platemakers 
in  two  hours  including  stripping,  re¬ 
ports  Merle  F.  Yeager,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Copley  paper’s  well-equip¬ 
ped  offset  plant. 

“We  don’t  schedule  editorial  color 
like  that  under  normal  circumstances, 
of  course,  but  we  have  the  capability 
to  do  so,”  he  adds. 

As  it  is,  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
runs  big  four-column  color  shots  an 
average  of  four  times  a  week  on  its 
front  page  or  for  sports  or  society.  The 
attention-grabbing  pictures  usually  are 
scheduled  to  run  with  full-color  ad¬ 
vertising. 

This  gives  editors  considerable  lati¬ 
tude,  Yeager  says,  because  the  paper 
prints  so  many  color  ads.  It  ranked 
57th  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  tabulation 
of  1971  run-of-paper  color  newspapers 
with  1,215,028  lines. 

With  a  circulation  of  70,500,  the 
newspaper  publishes  afternoon  editions 
Monday  through  Friday  and  morning 
papers  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It 
was  converted  from  hot  to  cold  type  in 
December,  1970,  and  began  making  its 
own  sparations  for  editorial  color  in 
February,  1972. 

The  color  separation  operation  was 
designed  by  Copley  engineer  Robert 
Wheaton,  and  Brent  Archer  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Graphic  Arts  Research  De¬ 
partment.  A  key  to  its  success,  Yeager 
emphasizes,  is  the  use  of  new  Kodak 
MP  intermatch  film  and  a  Kodalith  film 
processor,  model  324,  that  automatic¬ 
ally  turns  out  the  separations,  dry  to 
dry,  in  only  four  minutes. 

“For  speed  and  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  we  wanted  to  use  a  liquid  de¬ 
veloper,”  the  production  manager  ex¬ 
plains.  “With  conventional  pan  films, 
you  have  to  use  powder  developers.” 

Another  virtue  of  the  Kodalith  MP 
developer,  he  continues,  is  that  a  batch 
can  be  used  for  three  weeks  or  more, 
versus  the  three  to  five-day  life  for  de¬ 
velopers  mixed  from  powder. 

Dan  Puccio,  assistant  foreman  of  the 
color  separation  department,  says  an¬ 
other  important  factor  is  the  stability 
of  the  chemicals,  regardless  of  work 
volume  or  how  long  the  processor  has 
been  shut  down. 

For  his  part.  Curt  Harmon,  plate 
and  camera  superintendent,  says  the 
MP  intermatch  film  produces  a  much 
harder  dot  pattern  than  other  pan  films. 


Firsf  step  in  malcing  color  separations  at  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  is  to  evaluate  trans¬ 
parency  copy  on  a  MacBeth  viewer  in  a  Mac- 
Beth  booth,  both  illuminated  for  5,000  K. 


This,  in  turn,  results  in  plates  that  run 
truer  to  life  on  the  presses,  he  adds. 

The  major  reason  for  the  speed  with 
which  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  can 
produce  its  color  separations  is  the 
direct-screen  process,  Yeager  notes. 
Adoption  of  this  streamlined  technique 
also  simplified  the  retraining  of  stereo¬ 
typers  and  cameramen,  he  says.  Puccio 
gives  this  outline  of  how  the  job  is 
accomplished : 

Working  with  a  5,000  K  MacBeth 
viewing  booth  and  screen,  the  camera¬ 
man  takes  a  reading  on  the  color  trans¬ 
parency,  using  a  surround  and  an  in¬ 
tensity  scale.  For  this,  he  e.xposes  two 
silver  masks  on  Kodak  separation 
negative  film  4131,  type  1,  (Estar 
thick  ba.se).  The  contact  work  is  done 
with  a  Kodak  filter,  no.  58,  for  the 
yellow  color  separation  and  a  no.  85B 
for  the  black,  cyan,  and  magenta. 

Each  mask  is  processed  through  the 
Kodalith  324  processor.  They  are  then 
taken  in  sequence  and  placed  emulsion- 
side  up  in  the  carrier  of  a  Carlson  en¬ 
larger,  with  the  transparency  in  con¬ 
tact  on  top. 

The  cameraman  puts  a  white  paper 
on  the  easel  and  projects  the  image 
to  the  correct  size  and  cropping.  Using 
a  MacBeth  photometer,  he  probes  for 
highlight  and  shadow  readings  for  in¬ 
put  to  a  multichannel  timer  designed 
and  built  for  Rochester  In.stitute  of 
Technology  by  SCJ  Associates. 

Removing  the  white  paper,  the 
cameraman  punches  holes  for  pin 
register  in  the  MP  pan  film  and  places 
it  on  the  easel.  On  top  of  the  film  he 
positions  an  85-line,  positive,  gray 
screen.  A  bump  exposure  is  made  for 
highlights  before  the  main  exposure. 
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Cameraman  affixes  a  surround  fo  fhe  viewer 
screen  so  he  can  illuminate  the  transparency  to 
the  proper  intensity. 


Demonstrating  what  would  be  done  under  dark¬ 
room  conditions,  Dan  Puccio  places  an  85-line, 
positive,  gray  screen  over  a  piece  of  Kodak  MP 
film. 


The  timer  does  these  automatically 
in  accordance  with  the  intensity  read¬ 
ings  the  cameraman  established.  When 
he  indexes  the  separation  to  be  shot, 
the  filters  for  cyan,  magenta,  and 
yellow  also  swing  over  the  lens  head 
automatically. 

Puccio  says  the  color  separation  de¬ 
partment  work  is  carefully  calibrated 
to  cori'elate  with  the  requirements  of 
the  newspaper’s  pres.ses.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  notes  that  blue  dots,  because 
of  the  absorbency  of  newsprint,  regis¬ 
ter  a  press  gain  of  as  much  as  20  per¬ 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  a  run. 

The  pressmen  are  not  given  a  color 
key  because  it  would  not  indicate  how 
the  plates  will  print.  Instead,  they  are 
provided  with  the  original  transparency 
to  view  under  a  light  with  a  MacBeth 
booth  and  screen  like  those  in  the  color 
separation  department. 

Besides  its  own  editorial  color  and 
that  for  local  advertisers,  the  Daily 
Breeze  also  produces  separations  for 
11  shoppers  and  two  other  Copley  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  printed  in  the  plant, 
the  daily  Kews  Pilot  in  San  Pedro  and 
the  biweekly  Borrego  Sun  in  Borrego 
Springs. 
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always 
on  hand 


National  Representatives- 
WARD-GRIFFITH  CO. 

757  Third  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Color,  in  all  its  chromatic  splendor,  every 
hue,  every  value  ...  in  all  intensities. 
We  thrive  on  color.  Color  brings  life  and 
excitement  to  our  pages,  reflecting  the 
care  and  quality  reproduction  that  is  our 
trademark. 

The  News-Journal  papers  are  the  show¬ 
cases  of  editorial  and  advertising  color. 
A  showcase  where  you  will  look  your 
best. 


i 


PUBLISHERS'  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  FLORIDA 

P.O.  Box  5476 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  32207 


The  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal 
The  Daytona  Beach  Evening  News 
The  Daytona  Beach  Sunday  News-Journal 


Because  we’re  tcxjgh  about  quality  especially 
cobt;  we  went  offset.  Goss  helped  us  make  ^ 

the  changeover  a  bt  smoother 

than  we  ever  expected  ,  Editor  &  Publisher 


“I  worked  on  our  letterpress  for  16  years,”  says 
pressman  Barney  Kaiser.  “Sure  I  was  nervous 
when  we  got  our  new  offset.  But  we  got  a  lot  of 
good  training  and  now  everything  is  fine.  This 
new  press  is  a  lot  easier  to  work  on,  and  it  puts 
out  a  great  looking  paper.  It  makes  my  job 
m.ean  a  lot  more  to  me.” 


This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Goss  Urbanite  press  at  the 
Phoenix  Times-Democrat,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  U.S.A. 


“Before  we  settled  on  the  Uroamte,  we 
considered  presses  from  two  different 
manufacturers,”  Mr.  Bixby  recalls.  “One 
reason  we  picked  Goss  was  their  long 
experience  in  the  newspaper  field,  rather 
than  just  magazine  publishing.  Besides, 
Goss  has  given  us  great  service 
over  the  years.” 


“Our  new  press  has  had  an  exciting  effect 
on  the  town,"  reports  Managing  Editor 
John  L.  Stone.  “People  stop  me  on  the 
street  and  tell  me  how  good  the  paper 
looks  and  how  much  easier  it  is  to  read. 
Advertisers  think  it’s  outstanding.  We  had 
one  week  of  hell  setting  up  our  new 
production  schedules.  But  it  was  worth  it.” 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


Goss  Division 
5601  West  31  St  3t., 
Chicago,  !!!.  50650 
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Simmons  says 
why  The  Plain  Dealer  is 
Clevelancfis  best 
media  buy. 

If  you’ve  been  buying  by  tradition,  compare  vital  media  performances  as  reported 
by  the  W.R.  Simmons  Study  of  Cleveland  Area  of  Dominant  Influence. 


The  Cleveland  ADI. 

The  morning  Plain  Dealer  offers  a  daily  audi¬ 
ence  of  1,017,000  adults  in  the  Cleveland  ADI. 

That's  13.1%  more  than  the  evening 
paper’s  899,000. 

What’s  more,  the  PD  reaches  73.3%  of 
Cleveland’s  major  newspaper  readers  and 
delivers  an  exclusive  audience  of  488,000 
adults. 

That’s  118,000  more  than  the  evening 
paper. 

And  of  the  529,000  adults  who  read  both 
Cleveland  papers,  two  out  of  every  three 
readers  (65.8%)  prefer  The  Plain  Dealer. 


The  17-county  Cleveland  ADI. 


Total  reach 

(Cleveland  daily  newspapers). 

Adults  Share  by 
(18 Sever)  Newspaper 

Exclusive  daily 

Plain  Dealer  readers  488,000  35.1% 

Read  both  papers  529,000  38.2% 

Exclusive  evening 

paper  readers  370,000  26.7% 


How  important  is  this? 

You’re  buying  Cleveland,  America’s  8th 
largest  area  of  dominant  influence. 

It’s  a  17-county,  $6.7-billion  retail-sales 
market.  A  four-million-plus  population  area. 
A  $14.4-billion  effective  buying  income 
zone,  with  higher  levels  of  buying  power 
than  the  average  U.S.  profile. 


Household  income.  Total  Adults  (000) 


Adults 

Total 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Total 

Daily 

Evening 

Paper 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Exclusive 

Evening 

Paper 

Exclusive 

Total 

2543 

1017 

899 

488 

370 

$25,000  plus 

147’ 

104 

80’ 

33’ 

9” 

$15.000-$24,999 

399 

228 

161 

117 

50’ 

$10.000-$14.999 

829 

355 

319 

175 

139 

$8,000  plus 

1845 

830 

692 

400 

262 

Why  The  Plain  Dealer? 

The  PD  exclusive  audience  is  larger  in  all 
income  classes  from  $8,000  and  up,  devel¬ 
oping  a  total  of  400,000  exclusive  readers  at 
these  levels. 

That’s  138,000  more  than  the  evening 
paper. 


The  Plain  Dealer  coverage  increases  with 
ascending  levels  of  education,  reaching 
more  than  2  out  of  3  (67.4%)  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  A  total  of  450,000  exclusive  readers 
from  the  attended  high  school  level  and  up. 


Education.  Total  Adults  (000) 


Adults 

Total 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Total 

Daily 

Evening 

Paper 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Exclusive 

Evening 

Paper 

Exclusive 

Total 

2543 

1017 

899 

488 

370 

Graduated 

College 

230 

155 

119 

57 

22’ 

Attended 

College 

336 

188 

146 

91 

48 

Graduated 

High  School 

1032 

396 

336 

213 

152 

Attended  High 
School-up 

2117 

920 

780 

450 

310 

’Projection  relatively  unstable  because  of  small  sample  base. 

’’Number  of  cases  too  small  for  reliability;  number  shown  for 
consistency  only. 


One  newspaper.  '  All  the  newspaper 


dealer 


Almost  2  out  of  every  3  duplicated 
readers  prefer  the  PD. 

Of  the  529,000  adults  who  read  both  daily  papers, 
348,000  said  they  would  choose  The  Plain  Dealer. 
Read  both  papers  529,000  adults  100.0% 

Would  choose  the 

daily  Plain  Dealer  348,000  adults  65.8% 

Would  choose  the 

evening  paper  166,000  adults  31.4% 

No  preference  15,000  adults  2.8% 


Reach  and  frequency. 

Over  one  million  adults  read  the  daily 
Plain  Dealer  each  day  in  the  Cleveland 
ADI.  This  audience  accumulates  over  six 
issues  to  more  than  1.4  million  different 
adult  readers. 

That’s  238,000  greater  than  the  even¬ 
ing  newspaper. 


After  six  issues,  the  PD  reaches 

94.9%  of  the  heavy  scotch  users. 
95.7%  of  the  heavy  domestic  air  travel 
users. 


75.5%  of  the  adults  in  households  buying 
new  autos. 


78.1%  of  the  heavy  users  of  frozen 
packaged  vegetables. 


The  PD  over  TV. 

A  single  issue  of  The  Plain  Dealer  gives 
106%  greater  coverage  of  the  Cleveland 
ADI  audience  than  a  half  hour  of  prime  time 
on  all  three  network  TV  stations. 

The  daily  PD  reaches  60.8%  of  all  adults 
in  ADI  households  earning  over  $15,000, 
compared  to  19.4%  for  all  three  Cleveland 
network  TV  stations  combined  during  prime 
time  of  average  half-hour  viewing. 


Start  your  marketing  success 
in  the  Cleveland  ADI. 

For  information  on  locating  your  business  in 
the  Cleveland  ADI,  contact  the  PD  Market 
ing  &  Research  Dept.,  1801  Superior  Ave. 
Cleveland,  0.  44114. 

For  the  full  W.  R.  Simmons  Study  of  Cleve 
land  ADI,  contact:  Cresmer,  Woodward 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Or  our  Eastern 
Resort  and  Travel  Reps:  The  Corfield  Com 
pany.  New  York. 


you  need  in  Cleveland. 


. .  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Thoughts  on  Bumbling 

Recently,  in  quoting  from  a  critique  of  California  news¬ 
papers  that  had  been  prepared  by  Rollan  I).  Melton, 
president  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  I  offered  a  couple 
of  sardonic  generalities  of  my  own  about  the  bumbling 
that  characterizes  many  newspapers,  especially  small  ones. 

Later,  during  my  customary  meditation  and  prayer, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  something  should  be  said  about 
the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

To  take  the  broadest  view  of  quality  of  writing,  despite 
the  flagellation  practiced  regularly  by  this  column,  by 
wire-service  bulletins,  and  by  in-house  critiques  conducted 
by  newspapers,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  newspai)er  ever 
stood  or  fell,  succeeded  or  faltered,  because  it  was  well 
or  poorly  written. 

A  great  deal  of  guesswork  enters  into  explaining  why 
a  newspaper  succeeds  or  fails.  In  this  respect  newspapers 
resemble  Broadway  plays.  Comprehensive  news  coverage, 
integrity,  and  objectivity  seem  to  figure  into  journalistic 
success.  Yet  there  have  been  striking  successes  that 
lacked  one  or  all  of  these  qualities.  And  some  failures 
that  possessed  them. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  newspaper  that 
succeeded  because  it  was  well-written  or  skillfully  edited. 
Or  failed  because  it  was  not. 

Until  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  \ew  York  Timen 
was  widely  derided  in  the  profession  for  the  quality  of 
its  w-riting.  But  it  had  long  before  achieved  its  deserved 
eminence  and  success,  which  obviously  were  based  on 
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other  considerations.  In  fact,  since  its  writing  has  im¬ 
proved  its  fortunes  have  declined,  though  it  would  be 
rash  to  suggest  any  correlation. 

In  general,  quality  of  writing  and  editing  rises  with 
the  size  of  the  paper,  though  there  are  always  excep¬ 
tions  in  both  directions.  Many  small  newspapers  are 
atrocious  in  every  respect,  including  quality  of  writing. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  often  they  are  what  have 
been  described  as  jute  mills;  that  is,  the  staff  is  hope¬ 
lessly  overworked  just  to  get  them  out.  Journalists  who 
remain  on  such  papers  either  lack  confidence  or  com¬ 
petence,  or  are  gluttons  for  punishment,  or  all  three. 

“Railroading”  is  the  term  used  to  describe  sending  copy 
through  without  editing  it,  under  heavy  pressure  of  a 
deadline.  But  railroading  is  the  name  of  the  game  on  many 
a  newspaper,  large  and  small,  especially  with  wire  copy, 
which  always  looks  so  clean. 

Recently  an  editor  pleaded  with  UPI,  in  the  VPI  Re¬ 
porter,  to  use  a  notation  before  or  after  a  story  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  language  that  might 
be  considered  offensive.  UPI  already  does  this,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  previous  urgings.  What  can  these  requests  mean 
except  that  stories  are  being  set  in  type  without  being 
read? 

The  fact  is  that  publishing  a  newspaper  is  a  business 
that  can  be  conducted  successfully  at  a  low  level  of 
competence,  a  fact  of  which  many  publishers  are  all  too 
aware.  Poor  newspapers  are  kept  in  business  by  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  cost  of  attempting  to  compete  with  them.  Whether 
the  technological  revolution  that  is  now  making  printing 
processes  much  cheaper  will  change  this  remains  to  be 
seen. 


r 

One  of  America's 

most  eofotjuf 
newspapers' 


The  FULL  COLOR  Burlington 
Free  Press  dazzles  its  readers 
every  day  with  gorgeous  full 
color  news  photos  and  ads. 
Northern  Vermonters  love  it  — 
and  that's  why  advertisers  love  . . . 


Burlington 
^rrr  l^rraa 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


editor  4 
PUBLISHER'S 
COIOR  AWARDS 
COMPETITION 


"Best  use 

colorond 

in  a  mago; 


A  Gannett  Newspaper 
Call  collect  802-863-3441  tor  information  or  order 


Ohio  newspaper 
to  launch  Sunday 

The  Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News  will 
introduce  a  new  Sunday  edition  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8  named  “The  Sunday  Paper"  and 
will  deliver  it  free  to  more  than  30,000 
subscribers.  Tucker  Sutherland,  publish¬ 
er-editor,  announced. 

The  day  before  The  Sunday  Paper  de¬ 
buts,  the  Satuiday  p.m.  edition  will  shift 
to  a.m.  publication.  This  will  give  the 
newspaper  five  afternoon  editions  and 
morning  editions  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  will  carry  Family  Weekly, 
eight  pages  of  color  comics  and  a  new' 
magazine  size  tv  guide. 

The  new  Saturday  edition  will  contain  a 
16-page  football  tabloid  and  complete 
weekly  stock  market  report. 

The  Journal-News  was  purchased  in 
May  of  1971  by  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers 
Inc.  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  It  has  since 
undergone  a  conversion  to  photo¬ 
composition  and  letterflex  printing. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  be  priced,  at  25 
cents. 

• 

Rep.  Ashbrook  buys 
another  newspaper 

U.S.  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio 
has  purchased  the  Granville  (Ohio)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  an  undisclosed  sum  from 
the  Newark  Leader  Printing  Co.  The 
Leader  had  bought  the  weekly  at  Gran¬ 
ville  last  February.  Rep.  Ashbrook  also 
ow’ns  the  weekly  Johnston  (Ohio)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 
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Harte-Hanks 
is  getting  a 

intle  peisnnai 

in  Caiifomia. 

Our  newest  product  in  California  is  little,  personal  and 
effective. 

The  49  “personal  communicator"  editions  of  Van/De 
Publishing  Company  are  now  part  of  Harte-Hanks’  growing  family. 

This  affiliation  is  a  natural  extension  of  our  philosophy  to  meet 
changing  informational  needs. 

The  personal  messages  of  individuals  and  retailers 
displayed  in  a  convenient  half-tab  format  get  efficient  response. 

Total  weekly  circulation  is  600,000.  Total  1 972  revenues 
should  exceed  $5  million. 

Now  that’s  getting  personal. 


kARTE'hANlks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 

Abilene  Reporter-News  Corsicana  Sun  Lewisville  Leader  Van/De  Publishing  (Orange 

Anderson  Independent-Mail  Denison  Herald  Marshall  News  Messenger  County) 

Big  Spring  Herald  Framingham  News  Paris  News  Woodbury  Times 

Bryan/College  Station  Eagle  Greenville  Herald-Banner  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  Yakima  Herald  Republic 

Commerce  Journal  Hamilton  Journal  News  San  Antonio  Express  &  News  Ypsilanti  Press 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  Huntsville  Item  San  Francisco  Progress 

Executive  Officee;  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


Judge  opens  HEW 
inspection  reports 
on  nursing  homes 

A  decision  giving  the  public  and  press 
access  to  Medicare  inspection  reports  on 
nursing  homes  and  other  facilities  has 
been  handed  down  by  a  U.S.  district  court 
in  Washington. 

The  suit  challenged  refusal  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare’s  Social  Security  Administration  to 
produce  the  records  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  The  Administration 
maintained  that  1939  law  conferred  secre¬ 
cy  authority  exempted  by  the  Information 
.■\ct  of  1970. 

The  legal  action  was  brought  by  Mai 
Schechter,  senior  editor  of  Hospital  Prac¬ 
tice,  a  monthly  publication  for  physicians. 
He  sued  on  the  ground  that  the  1939  law 
was  never  intended  to  be  applied  to  in¬ 
spection  documents  which  began  being 
prepared  25  years  later,  after  Medicare 
was  enacted.  Schechter  asserted  that  the 
1939  law  was  designed  to  preserv’e  the 
confidentiality  of  records  of  beneficiaries 
and  taxpayers  and  that  extension  of 
secrecy  to  institutional  inspection  records 
was  an  abuse  of  law. 

The  editor  had  been  refused  access  to 
insjMJction  reports  concerning  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals. 

Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  decided  that 
the  nursing  home  inspection  records  were 
not  specifically  exempted  from  di.sclosure 
by  the  1939  law.  He  ordered  HEW  to 
produce  the  reports  Schecther  sought. 

On  Septeml)er  2,  HEW  published  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  for  public  access  to  ins¬ 
pection  reports  made  after  a  future  date, 
to  be  determined,  based  on  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration’s  interpretation  of 
the  1939  law.  Now'  cast  in  doubt  by  Judge 


Waddy ’s  decision,  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  did  not  open  up  past  or  current 
records  sought  by  Schechter.  Also,  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  1939  law  that  would  limit 
HEW  secrecy  authority  in  Medicare  are 
pending  in  Congress. 

• 

Gulf  paper  assists 
flood-stricken  town 

A  “sister  city”  relationship  has  been 
established  between  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
and  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  through 
the  efforts  of  newspapers  in  those  commu¬ 
nities, 

Wilkes-Barre  suffered  enormous  dam¬ 
age  from  the  June  23  floods.  The  Coast 
has  recovered  from  Hurricane  Camille  in 
August  1969. 

The  inter-city  relationship  began  with  a 
telephone  call  from  Wilkes-Barre  by  John 
Coleman  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  Robert  McHugh,  editor  of 
the  liiloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Herald.  Cole¬ 
man  w'ondered  if  telling  Wilkes-Barre 
people  something  about  the  Camille  recov¬ 
ery  wouldn’t  be  a  morale  booster.  The  call 
led  to  discussions  between  Roland  Weeks 
Jr.,  president  of  Gulf  Publishing  Co.  and 
Daily  Herald  general  manager,  and  Har¬ 
rison  Smith,  president  of  the  Wilkes- 
Ilarre  Times  Leader  and  Evening  Xews. 

As  a  result  of  those  discussions,  a 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  Constella¬ 
tion  brought  a  nine-member  delegation 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Wilkes-Barre  for 
two  days  of  talks  and  technical  assistance. 
• 

A  correction 

Figures  for  Parade’s  advertising  gains 
were  inadvertently  transposed  in  the  E&P 
.story  (September  16).  Pages  w'ere  up 
from  558  in  nine  months  of  1971  to  584 
this  year. 


WM\\Sihr  Altoona! 


BREAK  OUT  YOUR  RAINBOW  HERE 
.  .  .  AND  SAVE  A  POT  OF  GOLD 

FULL  COLOR,  SPOT  COLOR  OR  HI-FI  INSERTS  ...  no  matter 
which,  when  you  test  color,  you'll  go  far  to  find  a  better 
buy  than  Test-Town,  Pa.  Isolation,  compact  size,  convenient 
shipping  and  cooperative  retailers  make  testing  easy,  with 
valid  results  right  away. 

You  get  quality  reproduction  in  the  Altoona  Mirrar,  with  41 
years  of  color  printing  experience.  Top  response,  too,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mirror  is  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out 
of  5  in  the  market.  Find  out  more  about  color  in  Altoona  by 
calling  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager,  814-944-7171.  He's 
always  chasing  rainbows. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SlRirtor 

EDITOR 


NEW  SUNDAY.  Looking  over  the  first  issue  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Sunday  Mirror  are  publisher 
Blair  Bice  (left)  and  executive  editor  Paul 
Houck.  The  tabloid  edition  of  the  morning  daily 
Mirror  began  publication  September  10.  More 
than  10,000  copies  were  distributed  the  first 
day. 

Paper’s  election  panel 
to  quiz  candidates 

The  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  interview  about  80  candi¬ 
dates  for  public  office  in  the  paper’s 
three-county  circulation  area  as  a  way  of 
learning  more  about  each  man  before 
making  endorsements. 

The  editorial  panel  consists  of  Rodney 
L.  Odell,  editor,  and  reporters  Carol  Tal¬ 
ley,  Kathy  Woodruff  and  Dennis  Baker. 
The  beat  reporter  covering  the  candidate’s 
area  will  also  attend  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations,  a  spokesman  said. 

Material  taped  in  interviews  w’ill  be 
u.sed  in  election  stories  under  special  lo¬ 
gos.  The  intei'views  are  also  designed  to 
give  five  new  reporters  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  training  program,  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  in  evaluating  political  candi¬ 
dates. 

Although  candidates  who  do  not  attend 
the  half-hour-long  sessions  will  not  be 
considered  for  endorsement,  their  op¬ 
ponents  who  do  will  not  be  automatically 
endorsed.  The  sessions  are  confined  to 
candidates  in  Sussex,  Morris  and  Warren 
counties. 

• 

5  papers  carry 
column  on  Canada 

Designed  as  a  special  news  service  to 
the  thousands  of  Canadians  who  work, 
vacation  or  winter  in  both  Florida  and 
California,  five  large  daily  newspapers  in 
both  states  now  carry  a  twice-weekly 
column  which  features  a  roundup  of 
Canadian  news  highlights,  comments  and 
sports  scores. 

Captioned  “Newsletter  From  Canada,” 
the  column  is  written  by  Harry  M.  Sav¬ 
age,  a  former  Toronto  newsman,  now  a 
resident  of  Florida. 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  has 
carried  the  column  for  five  years,  and 
other  papers  running  it  include  the  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune,  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 
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IheieaietHO 
newspaper  in  Dallas. 
But  chain  food  sloies 
put  55%  of  dieir 
lina^lnone. 


This  is  a  growth  story. 

For  example,  in  1 969  the  Dallas  chain  food  stores 
gave  The  Dallas  Morning  News  50.7%  of  their  linage.  In  1970,  53.3%. 
And  in  the  first  six  months  of  1971 , 55.4%. 

This  year  AG,  Affiliated  Foods  and  Thrif-Tee  are  placing  100% 
of  their  linage  in  The  Dallas  News.  A&P,  Minyard’s, 

Piggly  Wiggly  and  Safeway  over  50%.  And  Tom  Thumb, 

Dallas'  biggest  grocery  advertiser,  54.9%. 

How  come?  Do  The  Dallas  News  readers 
eat  more  or  better?  The  answer  is  “yes” 

Because  they  can  afford  to. 

Of  all  the  families  in  Metro  Dallas  who  earn  $10,000  and  over, 
we  have  16.6%  more  readers  than  the  evening  paper. 

(We  also  have  26,900  more  Metro  readers). 

The  chain  food  stores  live  on 
day-to-day  results.  They  have  to  put  their  money 
where  the  money  is.  Don’t  you? 


PORTUND,  MAINE 


newspapers 


National  Representative 


Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc. 


Another  newspaper 
revamps  women’s  section 

A  section  originally  designed  for  women 
readers  has  been  revamped  and  revital¬ 
ized  by  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  into  a 
new'  journalistic  look  that  offers  broader 
coverage  for  young  marrieds. 

Called  “Focus,”  the  new  section  covers 
1  five  basic  topics:  food,  fashion,  family, 
j  entertainment  and  homes.  Its  theme  is 
“people.”  The  section  is  published  daily 
with  a  staff  of  eight  working  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Albano,  editor, 
j  An  embellishment  of  the  “Woman  s 
1  View”  section.  Focus  was  launched  Sep- 
I  tember  4  and  covers  the  wide  range  of 
family  life,  cultural  activities,  fun  and 
entertainment. 

I  Pat  Harris,  former  editor  of  “Woman’s 
1  View,”  now'  is  devoting  full  time  to  fash- 
I  ion  coverage,  not  only  in  the  field  of  high 
I  fashion  but  also  the  important  area  of 
I  clothing  for  the  budget-conscious  family. 

Barbara  Barte  is  expanding  the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  coverage  of  food  news,  from  exotic 
recipes  to  advice  for  consumers  on  best 
buys  in  the  market. 

Mary  Brow'n  is  in  charge  of  the  Homes 
!  coverage  and  brings  a  rich  background  to 
the  staff  on  this  phase  of  coverage. 

A  wide  spectrum  of  community  affairs 
and  cultural  events  will  be  covered  by 
Focus.  The  first  issues  presented  i)reviews 
of  theater,  music  and  dance  programs  for 
the  season,  as  well  as  an  in-depth  study  of 
divorce  and  its  ramifications,  including  a 
marriage  quiz  for  readers.  Another 
feature  carried  the  advice  of  a  jisycholo- 
gist  for  hair  dressers  and  how  they  should 
!  cope  with  clients. 

1  “Many  newspapers  have  been  drastical¬ 
ly  reshaping  their  news  columns  in  the 
last  decade,”  said  Citizen  editor  Paul  A. 
McKalip.  “Most  of  them  have  gotten  away 
from  so-called  society  sections,  just  as  the 
I  Citizen  did  20  years  ago  when  it  estab¬ 
lished  its  ‘Woman’s  View’  section. 

“Now  we  aie  taking  the  initiative  in 
developing  Focus  as  a  section  which 
should  be  equally  appealing  and  informa¬ 
tive  for  men  and  women,  teen-agers  and 
young  married  couples — everyone  w’ith  an 
interest  somewhere  in  the  wide  range  of 
family  life,  cultural  activities  and  enter¬ 
tainment.” 


I 

Foreign  policy  class 
scheduled  for  newsmen 

,  A  seminar  for  newsmen  on  major  for¬ 
eign  policy  issues  of  the  coming  decade 
j  will  take  place  October  12-14  at  Fawcett 
Center  for  Tomorrow  on  the  Ohio  State 
University  campus,  Columbus. 

The  seminar,  which  has  as  its  theme, 

I  “The  Unstable  Triangle:  the  U.S.A.,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China  in  the  Coming  De¬ 
cade,”  is  sponsored  by  the  OSU  School  of 
Journalism,  the  National  Strategy  In¬ 
formation  Center,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Ohio  State’s  Division  of  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  Ohio 
Broadcasters’  Association.  Prof.  Paul  Un¬ 
derwood  has  charge  of  arrangements. 
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Special  sport 
sections  debut 
in  Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  publishing 
a  new  Friday  feature  called  “Sports 
Weekend.”  It’s  a  complete  section  geared 
to  the  TV  sports  fan. 

Each  Friday,  “Sports  Weekend”  spot¬ 
lights  all  the  top  football  events — the 
Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday  night  pro 
games,  the  NCAA  game  of  the  week  and 
local  collegiate  TV  coverage. 

In  addition,  the  section  features  all  ma¬ 
jor  events  including  golf,  auto  and  horse 
racing. 

In  its  football  coverage,  “Sports  Week¬ 
end”  includes  team  rosters,  scouting  I'e- 
l)orts,  comparison  of  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  and  analysis  by  gi  id  experts. 

“Kickoff,”  is  the  new,  weekly  football 
guide  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Xews, 
which  made  its  debut  September  21. 

The  8-page  section — to  ajtpear  every 
Thursday  during  the  grid  season — covers 
the  entire  football  scene,  from  the 
peewees  to  the  press. 

“Kickoff’  features  in-dei)th  stories  on 
the  pros,  the  collegiate  scene  and  local 
high  school  action.  It  also  contains  statis¬ 
tics,  schedules,  player  profiles,  rosters  and 
l)hotos. 

In  upcoming  issues,  special  emphasis 
will  be  jilaced  on  the  weekend  TV  games. 
They  will  featuie  past  performances, 
probable  odds  and  predictions  by  the  Daily 
News’  own  squad  of  “guessperts.”  These 
are  Daily  News  sportswriters. 

• 

Newspapers  oppose 
rack  removal  clause 

Los  Angeles  newspapers  recently  have 
voiced  opposition  to  a  i)ioi)osed  city  ordi¬ 
nance  regulating  the  location,  appearance 
and  size  of  newsracks  installed  on  city 
streets. 

Attoineys  representing  newspapers 
complained  that  a  provision  of  the  propos¬ 
al  calling  for  the  summary  removal  of 
newsracks  that  violate  standards,  amounts 
to  a  violation  of  due  process  of  law.  The 
summary  removal  clause  was  termed  “a 
defect”  in  the  measure. 

• 

Euclid,  O.  shopper 
sold  to  ComCorp 

Sun  Newspapers,  the  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  chain  of  Cleveland,  has  announced  the 
addition  of  a  publication  in  Euclid,  Ohio. 

In  a  joint  statement,  Harry  Horvitz, 
publisher  of  the  Willoughby  News  Her¬ 
ald,  and  David  Skylar,  president  of 
ComCorp,  publishers  of  Sun  Newspapers 
announced  that  effective  October  5,  Sun 
Newspapers  will  take  over  as  publisher  of 
the  Euclid  Impact,  a  weekly  shopping 
news  })ublication,  with  a  circulation  of 
over  20,000. 
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Detroit  teachers  study 
newspapers  as  reading 
aid  in  classrooms 

The  Detroit  News  and  the  University  of 
Detroit  are  jointly  sponsoring  a  special 
college  credit  course  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  aimed  at  improved 
teaching  of  reading  through  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“Teaching  Reading  Through  the  News¬ 
papers”  began  its  weekly  sessions  Septem¬ 
ber  18  and  will  run  to  December  15  at 
four  locations  in  the  Detroit  area  under 
the  direction  of  Arlene  T.  Nowak,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  university’s  Division  of  Teach¬ 
er  Education. 

In  addition  to  weekly  two  and  one-half 
hour  sessions  in  the  late  afternoons,  there 
will  be  three  conferences  on  the  universi¬ 
ty  campus  with  educators  who  specialize 
in  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  con¬ 
cept.  The  course,  for  which  tuition  of  $105 
is  charged,  will  focus  on  ways  of  using 
the  daily  newspaper  to  develop  reading 
skills  in  students  of  all  ages. 

• 

Retired  Air  Force 
officer  named  VP 

Jack  Newman,  retired  Air  Force  re¬ 
serve  lieutenant  colonel,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  director  of  public 
affairs  of  the  Express  Publishing  Co.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  H.  Smith,  president.  It 
is  a  new  position  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express-News. 

Newman  comes  to  the  Express-News 
from  the  San  Antonio  Light  where  he  was 
public  affairs  director  for  three  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  deputy  director  of 
Radio  Liberty  in  Munich,  Germany.  He 
also  has  been  associated  with  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  New  York  City  and 
an  Air  Force  press  officer  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war.  He  also  served  as 
a  Department  of  the  Army  information 
advisor  and  chief  of  the  armed  forces 
radio  service  in  the  Far  East. 

• 

Miller  appointed 
GM  in  New  Albany 

Donald  F.  Miller,  a  member  of  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  Thomson-Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  New  Albany 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  the  newspaper  group  an¬ 
nounced. 

Miller  succeeds  Robert  J.  Rossi,  head  of 
the  paper  for  the  past  eight  years.  Rossi 
has  been  promoted  to  a  management  con¬ 
sultant  position  at  Thomson  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Miller  joined  the  Thomson-Brush-Moore 
unit  as  circulation  manager  of  the  Salis¬ 
bury  (Md.)  Daily  Times  in  1966  and  in 
1970  went  to  the  unit’s  headquarters  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 


color 


O  modern  offset  plant  and  highly 

O  tfoined  color  technicians  provide  the 

half  billion  dollar  Greater  Lawrence  market  the  finest  color  reproduction 
available.  Our  trophy  room  boasts  8  color  awards  in  1972.  That  just  whets 
our  appetite.  We  expect  to  do  even  better. 


color  linage  up: 

the  first  8  months  of  1972  we  blew  the  lid  off  things.  A  whopping 
696,179  lines.  That's  more  than  doubling  the  1971  figure.  We  must  be 
doing  something  right.  We  sell  quality  color  and  settle  for  nothing  less. 


Lanroiiee  EngleTHbiiiie 

Were  color 
conscioiis. 


Post  Office  Box  100 
LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
01842 


Represented  Nationally  by  Ward-Griffith  Inc. 
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The  sports  page  By  Jim  Scott 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  REGULAR 


Small  town  sports  editors  are  hardly 
padabouts  yet  Dave  Beronio,  who  holds 
this  role  with  the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times- 
Hcrald,  easily  outpaces  most  of  his  big 
city  brethren.  In  fact,  he  might  even  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  Jet  Set. 

Dave  is  as  much  an  Olympic  Games 
regular  as  Avery  Brundage,  for  he’s  cov¬ 
ered  the  last  six  for  his  paper  and  the 
wire  services.  Nor  are  his  talents  limited 
to  the  written  word.  A  former  boxer,  he 
has  the  hand  for  cartooning,  and  his  por¬ 
trait  sketches  often  brighten  his  sports 
section,  college  and  pro  pressbooks  and 
various  programs.  A  fine  writer  as  well, 
his  awards  include  the  Headliners  Club 
silver  medallion  best  sports  stories  of  the 
year. 

More  than  anything  else,  however, 
Beronio  is  a  bon  vivant,  known  and  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  maitre  d’  in  most  of  San 
Francisco’s  better  restaurants. 

They  welcome  him  not  only  as  a  gour¬ 
met  with  natural  charm,  which  comes 
largely  from  his  pancake-sized  brown  eyes 
and  his  mellifluous  voice,  often  borrowed 
by  radio,  but  also  for  the  stature  of  his 
guests. 

Dave  has  so  many  good  friends  in  the 
bright  world  of  sport,  as  well  as  of  the 
entertainment  and  literary  fields.  He 
might  bring  in  Congressman  Bob  Mathias 
or  film  star  Aldo  Ray.  Or,  again,  it  could 
be  a  friend  such  as  author-sportswriter, 
Oscar  Fraley,  who  wrote  “The  Untoucha¬ 
bles.’’ 

He  loves  to  eat 

Since  he  loves  to  eat,  restaurants  natu¬ 
rally  take  rank  over  bars  in  Dave’s  book. 
His  favorite  hangout  is  the  Blue  Fox. 
When  he’s  with  guys  who  like  to  eat  and 
who  don’t  want  to  spend  too  much,  he 
makes  it  the  Gold  Spike.  For  coaches,  such 
as  Dee  Andros  of  Oregon  State,  he  goes 
Greek  at  the  Minerva  and  for  Oriental 
travelers,  such  as  Pete  Newell  of  basket¬ 
ball  fame,  he  makes  it  the  Bush  Gardens. 

Since  he  has  a  keen  ear  for  anecdotes 
and  the  ability  to  relate  them,  Dave  is  in 
demand  by  sportsmen  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia — or  Australia,  for  that  matter.  He 
addressed  6.0O  Melbourne  Rotarians  when 
he  was  in  that  country  for  the  1956  Olym¬ 
pics.  Beronio  particularly  enjoys  speaking 
before  fathers  for  he  feels  he  can  give 
them  important  advice  on  the  rearing  of 
their  sons.  He  has  three  himself,  David, 
23,  Ron,  20,  and  Barry,  who  though  only 
14,  already  stands  6-0,  weighs  195. 

Barry  was  named  after  Dave’s  good 
friend  Parry  O’Brien,  the  shotputter,  only 
Dave  made  it  Barry  instead  of  Parry  for 
it  went  better  with  Beronio. 

None  of  the  big  Nevada  casino  golf 
tournaments  could  start  without  him.  He’s 
enlivened  a  jillion  ski  parties  at  the 
hearth-side,  and  you  sometimes  catch  him 
on  tv  fishing  the  Pacific  with  celebrities. 
Hunters  also  like  to  take  him  along.  On 
Mondays  during  the  football  season,  he 
goes  hunting  with  the  49ers  and  the 
Raiders.  “But  never  together,”  adds  Dave 


since  the  two  clubs  are  fierce  rivals. 

In  fact,  everybody  seems  to  “collect” 
Dave  Beronio  because  he’s  such  a  good 
mixer,  who’s  never  without  his  warm 
smile  and  the  right  word  for  every  occa¬ 
sion. 

Tape  recorder  in  1940s 

As  a  sportswriter,  Dave  is  usually  well 
ahead  of  the  field.  Back  in  the  late  1940s, 
he  was  using  a  tape  recorder.  And  he 
often  saved  the  hides  of  fellow  writers 
after  athletes  claimed  they  had  been 
misquoted. 

As  a  diplomat,  Beronio  has  done  more 
for  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
than  the  State  Department.  The  Russians 
apparently  appreciate  his  wide-eyed  inter¬ 
est,  his  frankne.ss  in  such  phrases  as 
“Have  typewriter,  will  travel;  have 
sketchpad  will  draw.  Have  own  knife  and 
fork,  will  eat.” 

Dave  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Russians  at  Melbourne  in  1956  when  he 
bested  Nicolai  Gruibeshev,  a  sportswriter, 
in  a  vodka  swilling  contest.  Later,  he  fell 
in  with  a  Pravda  sportswriter,  Vitalii  Pe- 
troussenko  at  the  Squaw  Valley  Winter 
Olympics  in  1960,  and  he  wound  up  taking 
the  Russian  delegation  to  the  best  night¬ 
spots  around  Lake  Tahoe.  However,  in 
this  snowbound  high  country,  everything 
didn’t  go  so  smoothly. 

There  was  the  night  Dave  borrowed  a 
Volk.swagen  truck  from  Olympic  officials 
to  take  the  Russians  to  a  party  on  top  of 
one  of  the  hills. 

“No  one  knew  how  to  get  the  truck  in 
reverse  when  it  came  time  to  leave,”  re¬ 
called  Dave.  “So  we  all  went  back  into  the 
party  and  started  all  over  again. 

“Petroussenko  married  after  leaving 
Squaw,  and  his  wife,  Janna,  sent  my  wife, 
Kay,  a  can  of  caviar  with  Vitalii  when  he 
came  to  Rome  that  fall  of  1960  to  cover 
the  Games.  Rut  Mathias,  who  was  rep¬ 
resenting  the  President,  and  several  ath¬ 
letes  and  I  ate  it  before  I  could  get  it 
home. 

“Petroussenko  later  joined  Tass  and 
was  assigned  to  New  York  and  the  United 
Nations.  Eventually  he  was  able  to  bring 
his  wife  and  son  to  this  country.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  in  1968  for  them  to  visit  my  fami¬ 
ly  for  two  weeks.  Their  7-year-old  son, 
Igor,  and  Barry  got  along  fine.  They  were 
the  first  Soviet  family  ever  cleared  for  a 
visit  on  the  Coast. 

Beronio  never  knew  what  to  expect  next 
from  the  Russians.  He  mused: 

“One  night  in  Melbourne,  Alex  Kahn  of 
the  UPI  and  I  found  ourselves  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Russians’  women’s  swim 
coach.  Before  the  evening  was  out,  she 
wanted  to  marry  me.  She  said  she  was  25, 
but  she  had  a  mustache  more  becoming  a 
woman  of  greater  years.  She  said  it  would 
be  all  right  to  live  six  months  in  Moscow 
and  six  months  in  the  U.S.,  as  long  as  it 
was  Hollywood,  for  she  wanted  to  be  near 
Bing  Crosby.  It  seems  Bing  is  very  big  in 
Russia.  That  night  she  also  told  me  that 
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Dave  Beronio  and  Max  Baer 


Russian  women  divers  would  soon  be  win¬ 
ners  because  they  were  schooled  in  ballet. 

“When  she  came  to  the  U.S.  on  a  cam¬ 
pus  tour  in  1968,  she  wrote  me  from  Indi¬ 
ana  that  her  prediction  had  come  true. 
But  I  never  defected  to  marry  her.  After 
all,  my  wife  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 
I’ve  ever  seen.  I  married  her  on  my  re¬ 
turn  from  World  War  II  (Dave  was  a 
radioman-waist  gunner  in  a  bomb  group 
in  England)  and  she’s  even  prettier  today. 
We  have  our  silver  anniversarv  this 
fall.” 

In  Russian  periodicals 

Since  1960,  Beronio  has  been  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  such  Russian  publications  as 
Pravda,  Sovietski  Sport,  Ogunyuk  and 
Kornsolmoskya  Pravda.  He  says  that  Vi¬ 
talii  now  head  up  a  newly-formed  U.S. 
news  department  in  Russia.  (He  could 
outlift  me  in  weights,  but  I  could  beat  him 
in  swimming.  He  later  took  my  Vodka 
title.”) 

As  a  young  man  Beronio  was  considered 
quite  a  fighter. 

“I  went  three  rounds  with  Pat  Valen¬ 
tino,”  said  Dave,  “on  the  eve  of  his 
match  with  Ezzard  Charles.  I  went  one 
with  Charles.  And  I  still  think  he 
thumbed  me.  I  went  three  with  Joe  Louis 
at  Travis  AFB  before  thousand  of  air¬ 
men.  After  that  my  ribs  ached  for  two 
weeks  and  I  had  a  swollen  nose.  Still  I 
landed  the  first  ])unch,  a  good  hook  that 
shook  up  Joe.  Last  match  I  had  was  a 
year  ago  with  Archie  Moore.  He’s  more 
my  speed.  But  he  still  can  hit.” 

Since  boxing  is  Dave’s  favorite  sport, 
it’s  not  surprising  that  it  afforded  him  his 
greatest  thrill.  It  came  when  the  late 
Rocky  Marciano  remembered  him.  “I  had 
made  a  sketch  of  Rocky  when  he  was 
training  nearby  for  Don  Cockell.  Some 
years  later,  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  he 
called  me  and  invited  me  to  join  him  for 
dinner.  But,  drat  it,  I  had  to  work.” 

Likes  being  on  small  paper 

Only  Dave  doesn’t  really  consider  it 
work — either  writing  or  sketching.  Born 
and  reared  in  Vallejo,  he  had  intended  to 
enter  Stanford,  but  World  War  II  inter¬ 
vened.  He  had  started  writing  for  the 
Vallejo  Herald  when  he  was  15,  and 
switched  after  a  year  to  the  Times- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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market ...  and  the  future  is  even 
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TULSA’S  NEW  PORT  has  brought  a 
barge  boom  and  a  future  — unlimited!!— to 
the  Magic  Empire!  43rd  in  population,  42nd 
in  E.B.I.  and  new  highs  in  construction  and 
Industry!  And  buying  Power!  30.9%  of  Tulsa’s 
families  have  incomes  of  more  than  $1 0,000, 
and  the  area  is  now  a  FOUR  &  3/4  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET! 

UP 

LINEAGE  IStjlo  •  .  .  Proof  of  booming 
business  and  VW  advertising  results! 
Last  year  broke  all  lineage  records,  and  this 
year  we’re  3y2-million  lines  ahead  of  that. 
ROP  color  is  up,  too.  So  are  our  mechanical 
facilities.  And  we’ve  broken  ground  for  new 
presses  and  a  more  modern  mechanical 
plant!  Try  Terrific  Tulsa  and  its  dominant 
media  for  sales  results!  Come  on  in!  The 
(Canal)  Water’s  Fine!!!! 


National  food 
brands  recalled 
most  in  ad  quiz 

If  you  ask  a  woman  to  recall  quickly  the 
brand  names  of  nationally  or  regionally 
advertised  products,  the  chances  aie  that 
she  will  think  first  of  something  to  eat. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  tried  this 
with  400  women,  each  of  whom  was  asked 
to  name  as  many  brands  as  she  could 
think  of  in  four  minutes.  Out  of  some 
.3,000  nationally  and  regionally  adver¬ 
tised  brands,  the  women  named  1,860.  But 
in  the  food  field,  they  named  779  out  of 
nearly  2,000  or  about  40*;/^  of  the  total  as 
compared  to  less  than  1,100  out  of  some 
21,000  non-food  brands  or  about  5%  of  the 
total. 

“In  short,”  comments  Dr.  Lfeo  Bogart, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  “a 
typical  food  advertiser  has  nearly  ten 
times  as  much  chance  of  having  his  name 
on  the  tip  of  the  houswife’s  tongue  as  does 
an  advertiser  in  the  typical  non-food 
field.” 

Average  recall 

Altogether,  the  women  made  11,283 
mentions  of  all  the  brands  recalled  so  that 
the  average  respondent  named  28  brands 
in  four  minutes. 


Overall,  the  study  found  that  products 
which  are  bought  often,  products  which 
are  well  established,  and  products  which 
are  heavily  advertised  are  the  ones  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  memorable  to  the 
customer. 

For  example,  food  items  made  up  63% 
of  the  women’s  pui'chases  in  the  day  and  a 
half  preceding  the  interview  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  51%  of  the  brand  mentions. 
And  of  the  106  brands  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  20  or  more  respondents,  57% 
were  more  than  50  years  old,  85%  were 
more  than  5  years  old  and  none  were  less 
than  five  years  old. 

An  examination  of  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  frequently  mentioned  brands 
and  the  number  of  mentions  they  received 
relative  to  others  within  the  same  product 
category  established  a  strong  correlation, 
that  is,  the  greater  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  greater  the  number  of  men¬ 
tions. 

However,  when  the  mentions  for  specific 
brands  in  this  group  w’ere  compared  with 
the  proportions  of  their  advertising  budg¬ 
ets  devoted  to  television  there  was  no 
relationship  at  all,  according  to  Bogart. 

Other  findings 

Other  findings  from  the  study  reported 
by  Bogart  were: 

— Private  label  or  store  name  brands 
accounted  for  only  one  per  cent  of  total 
mentions  even  though  they  represent  a 
much  more  substantial  part  of  the  items 
stocked  in  retail  stores. 

— Brands  stocked  in  supermarkets  w'ere 
by  far  the  most  likely  to  be  among  the 


first  five  named.  72%  of  the  respondents 
named  only  supermarket  items  among  the 
first  five  mentions  and  another  24%  named 
supermarket  brands  as  well  as  others. 
Only  four  per  cent  did  not  include  super¬ 
market  brands  among  the  first  five  to 
come  to  mind. 

— Del  Monte  w’as  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  brand  in  the  study.  It  was 
named  by  43%  of  the  respondents  followed 
by  Tide,  41%,  Kraft,  33%  and  Campbell’s, 
31%.  Generally,  the  corporate  umbrella  of 
identity  can  be  a  big  plus  in  winning  high 
brand  awareness  for  the  multi-product  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

— There  can  be  great  variations  within 
a  product  category  of  the  likelihood  that  a 
brand  will  be  quickly  recalled.  Thus, 
coffee,  tea  and  soft  drinks  averaged  14 
mentions  per  brand  and  packaged  cake 
mixes,  12  mentions  as  compared  to  only 
four  for  fiozen  food  and  juices  or  fresh 
produce. 

• 

La  Choy  ads  talk 
to  homemakers 

La  Choy  Food  Products  plans  to  urge 
homemakers  to  warm  up  one  pound  pack¬ 
ages  of  frozen  chicken  chow  mein  in  a 
national  newspaper  campaign  breaking  in 
late  September. 

The  ad  suggests  that  the  chicken  chow 
mein  be  served  over  chow  mein  noodles, 
another  La  Choy  product. 

Post-Keyes-Gardner,  Chicago,  is  La 
Choy’s  advertising  agency. 


ThiG 

Buffalo  Evening  News 
is  number  one 
in  General-RHXb 
Classification 
Advertising 

1.  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

2.  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

3.  DENVER  POST 

4.  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

5.  ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 

6.  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

7.  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

Source  —  Media  Records  1971 
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WE’LL  HELP  YOU  SELL  IT 

...WITH  COLOR! 

★  ROP^  HI-FI  ★SPECTACOLOR 

(THAT'S  WHY  OUR  COLOR  LINEAGE  IS  24th  IN  THE  NATION) 

SM  Dispatch  and  Pianeer  Press 


A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
Repre%entativei 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 
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Dave  Beronio 

(Coyitinued  from  page  44) 


Herald.  And  he  was  named  as  its  sports 
editor  on  his  return  from  service. 

Beronio  has  turned  down  many  offers  to 
leave  Vallejo  for  he  feels  he  has  the 
perfect  job.  “There’s  no  friction  on  a 
small  paper,’’  he  says.  “You’re  with  each 
other  more  than  you  are  your  wives  and 
you  pet  to  know  each  other.  There’s  no 
back-bitinp.  Rather,  we  work  as  a  team. 
Also,  I  love  Vallejo.  We’re  only  30  min¬ 
utes  from  downtown  San  Francisco,  work- 
inp  conditions  at  the  paper  are  ideal,  it’s 
only  five  minutes  from  fishinp,  water 
skiinp  and  duck  huntinp,  30  minutes  for 
deer  huntinp,  an  hour  from  the  ocean 
and  skiinp.  You  can’t  beat  this  for  raisinp 
kids.” 

Dave  has  always  felt  there  is  more 
security  in  suburban  papers  than  the  mets 
for  they  do  a  better  job  in  their  communi¬ 
ty. 

“The  mets  have  lost  most  of  their  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  outlyinp  papers.  They  po  to 
press  so  eaidy  and  first  editions — 
delivered  to  the  smaller  cities — are  loaded 
with  typos,  and  they  never  have  the  re¬ 
sults  of  nipht  pames,”  he  pointed  out. 

The  staff  of  the  Vallejo  paper  has  often 
wondered  where  Beronio  pets  all  his  ener- 
py'  and  why  he  never  blows  up.  In  fact,  he 
l  arely  raises  his  voice. 

“I  don’t  recall  ever  really  losinp  my 
temper,”  admitted  Dave.  “If  I  have  a  beef 
I  know  thinps  will  be  all  ripht  tomorrow.” 

For  relaxation,  Beronio  likes  to  polf, 
fisb  and  po  to  some  pame  he  doesn’t  have 
to  cover.  He  thinks  nothinp  of  drivinp  200 
miles  to  see  an  old  friend. 

His  caller  thoupht  it  remarkable  that 
Beronio  pets  throuph  his  foreign  travel 
without  difficulty. 

Dave  Beronio  chuckled.  “Who  says  I 
never  have  difficulty?  Some  day  I  must 
tell  you  about  the  time  I  was  lost  in 
Rome.  I  thoupht  the  name  of  my  hotel  was 
Alberpo.  It  turned  out  that’s  the  Italian 
word  for  hotel. .  . .” 


New  newsprint  fleet 

Oklahoma  Publishinp  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  has  purchased  12  Peterbilt  diesel 
tractor-trailer  trucks  for  haulinp  news¬ 
print — about  40,000  tons  annually.  The 
company  now  has  12  tractors  and  17 
trailers  and  is  buildinp  a  new  parage. 
Total  cost  of  the  project  is  $.500,000.  The 
trucks,  which  were  previously  leased,  also 
are  used  to  haul  about  a  million  tons  of 
wheat  each  year.  The  grain  goes  to  Texas 
and  the  newsprint  is  transported  from 
mills  in  Texas  and  Arkansas. 


Stepping  up  to  daily 

Ten  community  newspapers  in  Miami, 
Florida,  will  go  on  a  daily  publication 
schedule  beginning  October  2.  Six  in  the 
Southside  group  are  Ijeinp  published  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Four  oth¬ 
ers,  including  one  in  Spanish,  are  issued 
Wednesday  only.  They  are  promoted  as 
“the  take-a-way  papers.” 


COOL  IDEA — Race  car  drivers  William  Berg  and  Paul  Regula  installed  a  Detroit  News  home 
delivery  box  (see  arrow)  as  a  cool  air  duct  on  their  Formula  Vee  job.  It  worked  so  well  Regula 
won  a  trophy  in  a  major  event. 


UPI  makes  changes 
to  speed  up  flow 
of  news  reports 

A  revised  general  Teletypsetter 
newswire  will  go  into  effect  at  United 
Press  International  this  month. 

Under  the  new  structure,  that  portion 
of  the  circuit  serving  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  will  commence  transmitting  early 
state  overnight  copy  at  apirroximately 
midnight,  dei)endinp  on  the  time  zone.  The 
purpo.'e  of  the  earlier  filing  jreriod,  UPI 
said,  is  to  enable  subscribers  to  receive 
their  complete  overnight  news  report — 
state,  regional,  national,  international  and 
sjjorts  copy — by  7  o’clock  each  morning. 

UPI  said  it  plans  to  transmit  regular 
columns  and  advance  feature  material  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  afternoon  cycle,  for 
release  in  the  following  day’s  editions. 

The  announcement  said  that  morning 
newspapers  now  receiving  the  single  UPI 
general  TTS  circuit  will  benefit  from  a 
new  double-trunk  operation.  One  wire  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  state-regional 
news.  The  second  will  carry  national- 
international  copy. 

Those  morning  newspapers  heretofore 
have  received  their  complete  news  reports 
on  a  single  circuit.  Increasing  demands 
for  additional  copy,  coupled  with  the  need 
for  the  wire  service  to  meeet  demands  for 
earlier  inside-page  deadlines,  dictated  the 
decision  to  restructure  the  composition  of 
the  circuits,  UPI  said. 

UPI  said  it  planned  to  start  implement- 
mg  the  new  afternoon  service  in  eai'ly 
September.  Morning  newspapers  will  be 
converted  on  a  division-by-division  basis 
as  necessary  equipment  and  communica¬ 
tions  are  installed,  with  a  deadline  for 
complete  conversion  by  mid-fall. 


Los  Angeles  Times 
classified  goal 
is  4  million  ads 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  publi.shed  its 
three-millionth  classified  ad  for  1972  on 
Friday,  Sejdember  8,  two  weeks  earlier 
than  in  past  years. 

Frank  Lester,  Times  director  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  attributes  this  to  two 
factors :  the  increasing  response  to  private 
paity  advertisers  who  are  making  heavy 
use  of  the  Bonus  Action  Ads  offer  where¬ 
by  they  can  charge  their  advertising  to 
either  of  two  major  credit  cards;  and  the 
efficiency  of  Times  classified  ad  takers. 

Larry  Harris  of  Harris  Standard  Cor- 
l)oration,  Lomita,  California,  placed  the 
three-millionth  ad  on  behalf  of  O.K.  Real¬ 
ty.  Harris  has  been  a  regular  Times  clas¬ 
sified  user  since  1958.  Times  salesman  Bob 
Malcheski  of  the  South  Bay  office  placed 
the  order. 

Lester  said  he  anticipates  that  the 
Times  will  publish  more  than  four  million 
ads  in  1972,  a  record  which  was  also 
achieved  in  1965  and  1966. 

• 

Realty  loan  service 

In  50  years  of  operation,  Medill  Build¬ 
ing  &  Loan  Association  has  made  loans  on 
real  estate  for  Chicago  Tribune  employes 
amounting  to  more  than  $13  million.  Cur¬ 
rent  assets  of  the  employe-owned  financial 
institution  were  reported  to  be  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion.  Tbe  interest  rate  on  the  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  of  a  loan  varies  from  6%%  to 
The  company  also  provides  a  formal  sav¬ 
ings  program  with  a  payroll  deduction 
system,  accounts  earning  5%  semi¬ 
annually. 
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Brilliant  star 
on  newspaper 

color  horizon 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times'  presses  are  rolling 
out  an  exciting  ROP  color  linage  record.  Media 
Records  post  new  color  advertising  gains  for 
The  Times  month  after  month. 

From  1969  to  1970,  The  Times  moved  from 
35th  place  nationally,  to  15th  place  in  ROP 
color  display  linage.  That's  a  heady  20  place 
jump  in  a  single  year. 

In  1971,  The  Times  moved  from  15th  place  to 
7th  place.  A  remarkable  328,834  color  linage 
increase  in  a  single  year. 

The  colorful  pace  continues: 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1972,  The  Times 
moved  to  5th  spot  nationally,  a  fantastic 
750,000-line  increase  from  the  record  1971 
period. 

Times'  Classified  contributes  approximately 
20%  of  the  total  color  linage,  one  of  the  largest 
Classified  color  linage  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
The  Evening  Independent,  our  all  offset  printed 
publication,  is  posting  new  color  linage  rec¬ 
ords,  too. 

When  you  want  to  reach  the  largest,  most  afflu¬ 
ent  newspaper  audience  on  Florida's  Suncoast, 
reach  it  with  color  printing  excellence.  Contact 
your  St.  Petersburg  Times  or  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent  representative.  It's  a  trend  that's  obviously 
paying  off  for  color  advertisers. 


Petersburg  iilimeB 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER  - - - 

Evening  Independent 

Local-est  and  Liveliest 


Advertising  Department 
P.O.  Box  1121, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 

St.  Petersburg  (813)  894-1111 
Retail  Adv.  —  Ext.  504 
National  Adv.  -  Ext.  249 
Classified  Adv.  —  Ext.  263 
Co-op  Adv.  —  Ext.  364 

Clearwater:  446-1056 
New  Port  Richey:  894-7581 
Bradenton:  743-0791 
Tampa:  229-2300  or  229-2826 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  and  Kelly-Smith, 
Inc.,  with  offices  in 

New  York,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Syracuse. 
Member:  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(Metro) 

Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


BRPE  PUNCH  SILENCER 

9  Eliminates  80%  of  BRPE  Punch  Noise! 
•  ShaffstallB-P-S  $150. 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 

ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  maintenance  problems. 

SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from  0  to  250  C.P.S. 
.  .  .  higher  speeds  on  request. 

The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six  years  of  research 
and  development  by  one  of  the  industry's  most  respected 
names  for  quality  and  dependability. 

Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape  .  .  .  advanced  or  center 
tape  feed. 

Dimensions:  1014"  wide  x  7"  high  x  11V4"  deep. 

Weight:  20  lbs. 


MAGNETIC 

TAPE 

SYSTEMS 


INFRA-RED 

TAPE 

READER 


TR-5 


CLASSIFIED  ADS— Kills  and  adds  copy  in  se¬ 
quence  by  classification  number  at  near  com¬ 
puter  speeds. 


Write  or  phone  for 

...more  information  and  brochure. 


MTS  Applications 

•  Computer  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— Eliminates  bot¬ 
tleneck  of  classified  program  operation  by  enabling  the 
classified  ads  to  be  token  from  the  computer  at  over  1000 
cps  then  read  directly  from  the  tape  to  ANY  photo  com¬ 
posing  machine. 

e  Keyboard  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— All  Makes— 
e  Keyboard  to  Editing  Terminals— Fills  or  empties  editing 
terminal  screen  in  approximately  2  seconds,  thus  greatly 
reducing  proof-reading  time. 

e  Computer  Input/ Output— The  MTS  system  can  greatly  re¬ 
duce  computer  time,  as  the  input  and  output  speeds  are 
much  greater  than  paper  tape, 
e  Market  and  News  Wire— Receives  the  market  and  news 
wire  at  any  wire  speed.  Also,  automatic  sorting  of  news 
wire  for  specific  stories  by  number. 
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All  ways  on  Sunday. 

Our  magic  4  constitutes  the  best  ways  for  selling  the  country's  Number  1  market.  And  they'll  pack  a 
more  potent  Sunday  punch  than  ever.  Why?  Because  the  biggest  newspaper  in  the  country  will  be 
backed  up  in  early  '73  by  the  most  modern  gravure-inserting  plant  in  the  country.  Newspoint. 


New  York  Sunday  News 
Magazine.  The  prime  vehicle  for 
reaching  the  most  with  the  best 
in  the  nation's  Number  1  market. 
The  Sunday  News  has  a  bigger 
readership  in  the  New  York 
market  than  Life,  TV  Guide,  or 
Reader's  Digest.  5,23 1 ,000  strong 


Inserts.  Free-standing 
inserts  in  The  Sunday 
News  will  achieve  massive 
penetration  of  the  giant 
New  York  market  or 
selected  parts.  Area  by 
area.  A  tremendously 
effective  method  of 
stimulating  direct 
response. 


Spectacomics.  Everybody 
reads  comics.  9  out  of  1 0 
children.  8  out  of  10  teens. 

7  out  of  10  adults.  Add  this 
universal  appeal  to 
rotogravure  brilliance- 
exclusive  with  the  Sunday 
News— and  you  have  a  color 
powerhouse.  At  the  lowest 
cost  per  thousand  of  any 
publication  in  the  New  York 
market. 


Reply  Cards.  A  phenomenal 
technique  for  increasing 
marketing  impact.  They're  an 
adaptable  and  tested  key  to 
direct  response.  Assuring  you 
of  the  widest  possible  coverage 
of  the  immense  and  varied 
News  readership. 


New\brk^  Number  1  Best  Seller 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  1 00 1 7  (2 1 2)  682-1 234 


Source:  Simmons  '72 
and  Metro  Comics 


A  Message  From  The  People 


E«<erybody*s 
a  Label 


It  seems  in  times  of  stress — 
from  the  inflation  we’ve  borne 
so  long  to  the  election  mad¬ 
ness  that  is  upon  us — there  is 
a  disturbing  human  tendency 
to  resort  to  name-calling. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly 
obvious.  Witch  hunts  didn’t 
begin,  or  end,  in  Salem,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  When  people  are 
confused  or  frustrated  they 
look  for  quick  solutions.  When 
their  problems  turn  out  to  be 
complex  or  require  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  to  solve,  rationality 
is  too  often  abandoned  and 
misdirected  anger  takes  over. 

However,  understanding  the 
reasons  for  the  behavior  does 
little  to  help  the  objects  of 
their  wrath;  understanding 
that  the  judges  were  mis¬ 
guided  didn’t  cool  the  fires  for 
the  Salem  witches. 


Which  gets  us  to  the  subject  of 
rising  food  prices  and  the 
“heat”  that’s  building  up  to 
place  the  blame  for  them 
somewhere.  Overall,  the 
media  has  been  extremely  fair 
on  this  question.  For  instance, 
a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  which  has 
not  built  its  reputation  on  be¬ 
ing  unduly  kind  to  American 
business,  said,  “The  price  of 
food  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  political  candidates  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Both  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Senator  McGovern 
have  attempted  to  suggest, 
from  time  to  time,  that  the 
middleman  must  be  to  blame. 
But  the  figures  do  not  really 
bear  out  that  accusation.  In 
general,  the  processors  and 
retailers  are  not  drawing  un¬ 
usual  profits  out  of  the  current 
swing  in  food  prices.  Their 
margins  are  now  lower,  on  the 


We  can  take  that  somewhat 
further  and  say  that  while 
Americans  are  spending  a 
smaller  amount  of  their  take- 
home  pay  on  food — 15.6  per¬ 
cent  last  year — than  any 
people  on  earth  in  all  of  his¬ 
tory,  supermarket  profits  on  a 
dollar  of  sales  have  dropped 
from  an  average  1.41  cents  in 
the  mid-sixties  to  .82  cents  in 
the  1971-72  period. 


average,  than  they  were  five  or 
six  months  ago.” 


Who  Bring  You  Your  Food 

Cotta  Have 


Nobody  in  the  food  industry 
profits  from  food  prices  caught 
up  in  an  inflationary  spiral. 

And  supermarkets  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  hurt  by  the  pressure  of 
rising  labor  and  other  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  as  well  as  increas¬ 
ing  wholesale  prices.  No 
retailer  likes  to  be  the  first  to 
raise  his  prices.  That’s  not  the 
way  to  get  customers  into  the 
store.  So  retail  prices  tend  to 
lag  behind  farm  and  wholesale 
prices — which  means  margins 
and,  frequently,  profits  suffer. 
This  is  further  complicated 
under  current  governmental 
controls  which  reduce  retail¬ 
ers’  pricing  flexibility. 


All  of  this  is  bewildering  for 
the  experts,  let  alone  the  con¬ 
sumer.  But  it  doesn’t  help  to 
start  throwing  derogatory 
labels  around.  That  only  fur¬ 
ther  aggravates  the  situation. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  no  one 
is  to  blame.  But  this  is  always 
the  hardest  fact  to  live  with 
over  a  long  period.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  been  in  the  grip  of 
destructive  inflation  since  the 
mid-1960’s.  We  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  government’s  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  programs 
and  have  seen  progress.  But 
there  is  no  way  that  something 
that  has  done  so  much  harm 
over  such  a  long  period  is 
going  to  be  quickly  solved. 


It  becomes  doubly  important 
then  that  every  element  of 
society  work  together  to  keep 
the  real  reasons — no  matter 
how  complicated — in  the  fore¬ 
front.  Economists  say  the  real 
problems  are  excess  demand 
and  a  continuing  cost/price 
spiral,  and  that  the  best 
weapon  against  inflation  is  a 
better  public  understanding  of 
the  process. 

We  hope  that  you  will  keep 
this  in  mind  as  the  election 
campaigns  become  more 
spirited  in  the  weeks  to  come. 
Watch  this  space  for  further 
information  on  the  subject. 


National  Association  of  Food  Chains  *1725  Eye  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Grocers  place 
high  priority 
on  advertising 

The  typical  supermarket  chain  features 
77  items  in  a  newspaper  ad,  and  nine  out 
of  ten  say  that  they  trace  the  sales  effects 
of  the  advertising  on  each  item. 

By  comparison,  the  chains  which  use 
television  promote  an  average  of  3.1  items 
a  week. 

Richard  L.  Xeale,  vicepresident  for  food 
advertising  sales  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  reported  these  findings  to  execu¬ 


tives  attending  the  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Supermarket  Institute  in  the 
Regency  Hyatt  House  in  Chicago  this 
week.  They  are  based  on  responses  from 
19  supermarket  chains  ranging  in  size 
from  three  to  352  stores. 

Neale  further  noted  that  95%  of  the 
chains  consider  the  mention  of  ads  as 
“important”  or  “very  important”  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  that  the  average  chain 
looks  for  four  times  normal  movement  as 
a  good  advertising  result  for  a  major  dry 
grocery  item. 

Other  findings  of  the  survey  included 
the  following: 

— The  typical  supermarket  chain  devo¬ 
tes  1.0%  of  sales  to  its  ad  budget  and 
invests  72%  of  its  advertising  dollars  in 
newspapers. 


— Advertising  expenditures  of  individu¬ 
al  supermarket  chains  range  between  0.5 
and  2.5%  of  sales. 

— The  average  supermarket  chain  uses 
three  pages  a  week  in  the  leading  newspa¬ 
per  of  its  major  market,  and  expects  to 
get  71%  market  coverage  with  these  ads. 

— 63%  of  the  chains  expect  to  do  more 
advertising  next  year.  58%  will  increase 
their  newspaper  advertising;  32%  will  do 
more  in  radio;  26%  will  add  to  their  TV 
schedules  and  21%  plan  to  expand  their 
direct  mail. 

• 

Hill  and  Knowlton 
hires  consumerist 

Mrs.  Faith  Prior,  originator  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  pioneering  consumer  protection 
law  and  a  faculty  member  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  has  been  retained  by  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  Inc.  as  an  advisor  on  con¬ 
sumer  interests. 

In  another  move  to  increase  its  capabili¬ 
ties  in  the  consumer  area.  Hill  and 
Knowlton  has  reorganized  its  Environ¬ 
mental  Health  Unit  into  a  new  Division  of 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Affairs, 
which  will  include  the  Environmental 
Health  Unit  (first  organized  in  1966)  and 
a  new  Consumer  Affairs  Unit. 

Mrs.  Prior,  w'ho  will  counsel  Hill  and 
Knowlton  account  executives  and  be  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  with  the  firm’s 
clients,  will  work  through  the  new  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Mrs.  Prior,  an  assistant  professor  of 
home  economics  and  Extension  family 
economist  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
is  a  former  advisor  to  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  on  truth  in  lending, 
and  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  to  the  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  originating  Vermont’s 
comprehensive  1967  consumer  protection 
law,  she  established  a  Consumer  Informa¬ 
tion  Clearinghouse  at  the  University  in 
1963 — the  first  such  organization  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Extension  Service 
in  the  nation. 

She  is  the  author  of  the  Clearinghouse 
publication.  Dollars  and  Decisions,  and 
provides  consumer  information  through 
newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

• 

Speedy  news  release 
mailing  wins  award 

A  suggestion  which  resulted  in  the 
Army  getting  its  ROTC  news  releases 
quicker  to  newspaper  editors  has  netted 
Miss  Evelyn  J.  Orr  of  Newport  News,  Va. 
an  Army  Suggestion  Award. 

Miss  Orr,  a  clerk  typist  at  the  ROTC 
Directorate,  U.S.  Continental  Army 
Command,  suggested  the  use  of  indicia 
sheets  for  mailing  ROTC  new's  releases. 
The  adoption  of  her  suggestion  resulted  in 
reduced  mailing  preparation  and  speeding 
delivery  of  releases  to  appropriate  news 
editors. 

Her  suggestion,  which  saved  the  Army 
nearly  $850  annually  in  mailing  prepara¬ 
tion,  earned  her  a  cash  award  of  $85. 
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WHEN  YOU’RE 
EVALUATING 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
YOU  MUST  INCLUDE 
ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  GET 
ALL  OF  THE  MARKET  POTENTIAL 

HERE’S  WHY  Almost  60%  of  Erie’s  $104  million 
retail  food  sales  are  made  in  chain  stores  serviced  by  distributors 
operating  in  Western  New  York. 

Much  of  it  is  sold  through  Erie’s  Top  Salesman  — Erie’s  daily 
newspapers.  They  give  near-saturation  coverage  of  the  primary 
market  at  lowest  cost.  No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media 
can  match  their  coverage  at  any  cost. 

That  is  why  they  carry  more  retail  food  lineage  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Western  New  York.  If  you’re  in  the  market,  why 
settle  for  less  than  the  Top  Salesman! 

Write  for  additional  information. 


ERIE  DAILY  TI.MES  Erie  Morning  News 
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TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

12th  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa.  16501 
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Now  it^ ‘catch  and  carry’  convenience 
with  Chemco  Powerlith  Contact  Paper 


Delivered  completely  dry  from  the  processor, 

Chemco  Powerlith®  Contact  Paper  offers  top 
handling  convenience  and  significant  savings  in  time. 

This  new  paper  is  perfect  for  making  contact 
prints  from  line  and  halftone  negatives.  Its  high 
contrast,  white  background,  semi-matte  surface 
makes  it  ideal  for  any  retouching  technique. 

It  can  be  processed  in  a  tray,  or  automatic  film 
processor  without  a  leader,  under  normal  safelight 
conditions. 


Chemco  Powerlith  Contact  Paper  is  available  in 
both  sheets  and  rolls  and  is  another  member  of 
the  Powerlith  family  of  high  quality  products. 

Why  not  ask  for  a  free  demonstration?  Call  your 
regional  Chemcoman  or  write  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Co.,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 

N.Y.  11542. 
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Honoring  dead 
J-Hall  of  Fame 

By  F.  T.  Gaumer 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  time  man 
has  sought  to  memorialize  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  result  is  some  of  the  World’s  finest 
art  and  arthitecture  and  its  greatest  liter¬ 
ature,  as  well  as  a  vast  outpouring  and 
minor  scrolls  and  other  tributes. 

A  latter-day  manifestation  of  this  urge 
to  memoralize  is  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  in 
this  effort  journalists  have  been  no  less 
active  than  other  groups.  Consequently, 
there  are  in  the  United  States  twenty-one 
state  newspaper  or  journalism  halls  of 
fame,  and  a  regional  group  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

State  halls  of  fame  are  found  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  two  oldest  halls  of  fame  are  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  approved  a  hall  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  Oct.  15,  1927.  A  Hall  of  Fame 
Committee  established  and  four  persons 
were  selected  as  its  first  hcnorees  on  Oct. 

12,  1928.  A  Hall  of  Fame  was  proposed  for 


discourages 

politicking 


Information  for  this  article,  the  first  of 
a  three-part  series,  by  F.  T.  Gaumer,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism  at  Ohio 
State  University,  was  obtained  thi’ough  a 
questionnaire  on  each  hall  of  fame.  Re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  every  state  ex¬ 
cept  Alaska. 


Ohio  by  the  late  Prof.  Osman  C.  Hooper 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  the  April,  1928,  issue  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper.  Planning  moved  more 
quickly  than  in  Illinois  and  eight  persons 
were  enrolled  in  the  Ohio  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame  at  a  dinner  on  Nov.  9,  1928. 

By  interesting  coincidence,  Joseph 
Medill  was  included  in  both  groups. 
Medill  grew  up  in  Ohio  and  owned  news¬ 
papers  in  that  state  before  going  on  to 
greater  fame  as  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Both  of  these  halls  of  fame  are 
now  dormant,  Illinois  having  inducted  no 
one  since  1943  and  Ohio,  none  since  1958. 
The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism, 
however,  plans  to  revive  and  expand  its 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  upon  completion 
of  a  new  building  in  1973. 

Located  on  campuses 
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Although  they  are  usually  sponsored  by 
state  press  associations,  most  halls  of 
fame  are  located  on  college  campuses,  16 
in  journalism  buildings  and  two  in  li¬ 
braries.  Six  consist  of  a  collection  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  while  four  have  only  plaques. 
Eight  have  a  combination  of  photographs 
and  other  material,  usually  a  description 
of  the  person’s  career.  Six  halls  of  fame 
present  a  plaque  or  certificate  to  the  fami¬ 
ly  or  newspaper  of  the  individual  hon¬ 
ored. 

Eleven  of  the  halls  are  sponsored  by 
state  press  associations.  Three  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  schools  of  journalism,  five  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  state  press  association 
and  a  school  of  journalism,  and  two — 
Indiana  and  New  England — are  projects 
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A  bust  of  Joseph  Medill,  founder  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  is  being  readied  for  a  place  in 
the  University  of  Illinois'  Editors  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  this  1929  photo,  Osliar  J.  Hansen,  Chicago 
sculptor,  adds  finishing  touch.  Medill  was  in¬ 
ducted  to  Ohio  Hall  of  Fame  about  the  same 
time. 

of  professional  chapters  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

One  individual,  Albert  A.  (Bert)  Ap¬ 
plegate,  was  responsible  for  starting  two 
of  the  state  halls  of  fame.  Applegate  pro¬ 
posed  the  South  Dakota  project  in  1934 
when  he  was  head  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  University  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  In  1936  he  became  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  at  Michigan  State  University 
and  in  1952,  he  proposed  the  Michigan 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Most  are  called  “Hall  of  Fame,”  but 
those  in  Alabama  and  Missouri  are 
referred  to  as  “Hall  of  Honor.”  The  New 
England  project  is  called  “The  Academy 
of  New  England  Journalists.  Thomas  K. 
Brindley,  managing  editor  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Academy,  wrote,  “This  was  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  founding  committee  which  did 
not  want  honorees  put  in  the  same  class 
as  athletes.” 

.Selection  criteria 

Criteria  for  selection  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  similar.  They  recognize  the 
honoree’s  accomplishments,  in,  or  con¬ 
tributions  to,  journalism.  Most  honor  na¬ 
tive-born  journalists  who  have  achieved 
success  in  another  state  as  well  as  those 
who  became  noted  at  home,  or  those  born 
elsewhere  who  went  on  to  prominence  in 
their  adopted  state.  Six  require  a  person 
to  be  dead  five  years  before  being  consid¬ 
ered  and  seven,  for  lesser  periods  of  time. 
One  requires  only  that  the  honoree  be 
retired. 

Of  the  seven  states  which  have  no  prior 
death  criterion,  two  provide  for  automatic 
induction  as  the  result  of  some  other 
award.  Thus,  those  in  the  Missouri  Hall 
of  Honor  are  journalists  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  School  of  Journalism’s  annual 
Honor  Medal.  Those  inducted  into  the 
Academy  of  New  England  Journalists  are 
recipients  of  the  Yankee  Quill  Award. 

Michigan  at  first  required  that  individu¬ 
als  be  deceased  before  being  eligible  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  but  later  changed. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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How  do  YOU 
get  to^Philadelphia 

in  color? 

For  the  14th  time  in  15  years, 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  first  prize  ^ 

winner  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher  J 

R.O.P.  Color  Awards. 

That  s  a  record.  For  any  news-  m 

paper  anywhere  in  the  United  States  ^ 

with  a  circulation  over  250,000.  J 

So  when  you  want  the  impact  of  ^ 
color — and  the  assurance  of  super  ft 

reproduction — go  with  the  leader. 

We  re  first  in  the  nation  in  color  \ 

awards.  And  first  in  the  nations 
fourth  largest  market  in  R.O.P.  color  ^ 

advertising.  ^ 

The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper.  ^ 

I^TheBuU^ 

Evening  and  Sunday.  ^ 


news-people 


4  writers  cited 
for  optometric  pieces 

\  newspaper  reporter  and  a  magazine 
feature  writer  are  among  four  reporters 
to  be  honored  October  22  by  the  American 
Optometric  Association  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  11)72  Public  Service  Awards. 

In  recognition  for  outstanding  articles 
and  broadcasts  on  the  subject  of  vision, 
each  winner  will  receive  a  medallion  and 
$500. 

Newspapers — Doris  Kulman  of  Little 
Silver,  X.J.,  for  hei-  investigative  report¬ 
ing  series  of  four  articles  on  “(luickie” 
highway  eyeglass  centers  published  .4pril 
12-15,  1972,  in  Red  Bank  (N..J.)  Daily 
Register. 

Magazines — Rosemary  Blackmon  of 
New  York,  N.Y..  for  her  article,  “Contact 
Lenses  for  People  Who  Can’t  Wear  Con¬ 
tact  Lenses,  ’  published  in  the  .Yugust 
1971  issue  of  Vogue. 

Television — Marsha  Kaminsky  of  New 
York,  N.Y.,  for  a  public  affairs  program 
on  cai'eer  opi)ortunities  in  optometry  for 
members  of  minority  groups  which  was 
aired  .\pril  nO. 

Radio— Brad  Holiday  of  Clayton,  Mo., 
for  the  i)rogram,  “Contact  with  Better 
Vision,”  on  contact  lenses  presented  in 
Seiitember  1971. 

9!:  * 

Gordon  Fulciikr  is  new  editor  of  the 
Terns  Star,  a  Sunday  magazine.  Chari.ks 
Worth  W.\rd.  formerly  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Ralls  Times  and  Rec¬ 
ord  S’ews,  has  been  named  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Star  to  work  under  Ful¬ 
chers  direction.  Jimmy  Banks,  who  had 
been  editor  of  the  publication  since  its 
start  in  1970,  has  resigned  as  editor  and 
joined  the  campaign  staff  of  Republican 
Senator  John  Tower. 

♦  *  * 

John  T.  Ti  thill.  Ill,  publisher  of  Pat- 
chogue’s  Long  Island  .\drance,  was  elected 
197:>  president  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association  at  that  organization’s  recent 
fall  convention. 

*  * 

.\DOLF  Quezad.v  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  as  staff  writer  on  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  to  assume  state  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Mexican-American  Committee 
to  re-elect  President  Nixon. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jo.ANNK  Gribblk  Lebo — named  associate 
editor  of  the  Emmaus  (Pa.)  Free  Press. 


Lockwood  appointed 
special  sections  editor 

George  J.  Lockwood,  41,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  special 
sections  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  moving  from  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  Sunday  Magazine  Insight, 

Richard  H.  Leonard,  Journal  editor, 
said  Lockwood  will  evaluate  the  Sunday 
edition  and  offer  improvements.  Later  he 
will  have  primary  responsibility  for  direct¬ 
ing  special  sections  and  coordinating 
Sunday  sections  of  the  Journal. 

Lockwood  joined  the  Journal  in  1956  as 
a  police  and  general  assignment  reporter, 
switching  to  the  iiicture  desk  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  Insight  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

David  Camerer,  former  sports  editor, 
Stamford  (Conn.)  .Adroente — appointed 
executive  editor  of  Southern  Fairfield 
County  (Conn.)  edition  of  Sports  Digest 
Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Hubert  J.  O’Neil,  circulation  promotion 
manager  at  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  Newspapers  since  1959,  promoted 
to  assistant  circulation  director. 

He  «  * 

Lawrence  R.  Fitzbatrick  has  retired 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  has  been  succeeded  by  William 
C.  Robbins,  who  has  been  managing  editor. 

H:  He  * 

Gilles  Mailhot  of  Montreal  la  Presse 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Canadian  Circulation  Managers  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

«  4e  He 

F.  Marion  Mar.sh — named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director  of  production 
for  the  Panax  Newspapers.  He  has  been 
building  and  equipment  engineer  for  the 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

He  He  He 

Roger  T.  Hildenbrand  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  general  services  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Xews  to  directly  supervise 
security,  garage  and  fleet,  j)urchasing  and 
telephone  for  four  departments. 

«  «  * 

Thomas  H.  Redder,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  News  as  a  staff  engineer  in  the 
production  department. 


Charles  E,  Glover,  47,  has  been  api)oint- 
ed  general  manager  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Dayton  Newsjiaiiers,  Inc. 
succeeding  Robert  C.  Snyder,  65,  retired. 

.\  foinier  managing  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  later  business  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  general  manager, 
Glover  has  been  with  the  Dayton  newspa¬ 
pers  since  1949. 

Snyder  joined  Dayton  Newspapers  in 
1940  as  assistant  controller. 

Three  new  vicejiresidents  were  also  an¬ 
nounced — advertising  director  Edward  F. 
Dierker,  circulation  director  Walter  V. 
Pearson  and  operations  director  Robert  J. 
Brune. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Payne — from  training  and 
safety  manager  at  the  Philadel]>h<a  In- 
e/uirer  and  News  to  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News  as  personnel  man¬ 
ager.  He  is  a  former  personnel  analyst  at 
.American  Motors. 

*  He  * 

Mark  L.  Grantham  resigned  from  the 
UPI  bureau  in  London,  where  he  was  the 
first  “father  of  chapel”  in  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists,  to  be  press  officer 
of  Amnesty  International,  a  London-based 
UN  affiliate  which  acts  on  behalf  of  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners  ,  .  .  Ririi.ArD  N.  Sudhalter 
was  elected  father  of  chapel. 


Glover  Snyder 

Glover  succeeds  Snyder 
as  Dayton  GM  and  VP 


Barbara  Somerville  has  been  named 
to  direct  a  three-member  consumer  af¬ 
fairs  department  in  a  newsroom  reorgani¬ 
zation  at  the  IF,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Palm 
Beach  Post  .  .  .  Hector  Morales  will  be 
the  editor  of  a  Sunshine  Team  assigned 
fulltime  to  public  affairs  investigations. 
Succeeding  him  as  city  editor  is  James 
Trotter,  and  Tom  Sawyer  becomes  sub¬ 
urban  editor  .  .  .  Sandra  White,  who 
earned  a  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
at  Ohio  State,  is  news  editor  .  .  .  Ben 
Taylor,  assistant  city  editor  .  .  .  Dallas 
Kinney,  editor  of  feature  sections  .  .  . 
John  Schaffniti,  graphics  editor. 
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Two  Morris  Executives 
shift  to  Texas  papers 

Robert  R.  Norris,  general  manager  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald  and 
James  L.  Whyte,  general  manager  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press,  have  been 
appointed  to  similar  positions  with  the 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal,  and 
the  Aynarillo  (Tex.)  News  and  Globe- 
Times,  respectively.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  William  S.  Morris  III,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Morris  Communications  Corp., 
and  Paul  S.  Simon,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident. 

Norris  and  Whyte  will  serve  as 
vicepresidents  of  the  newly  created  South¬ 
western  Newspapers  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation. 

Norris  joined  the  Augusta  Paper  in  Au¬ 
gust,  196.3  as  production  manager. 

Whyte  came  to  Savannah  in  October 
1966  from  Hollywood,  Fla.,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  editor  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler. 


Robert  E.  Babcock,  retail  ad  salesman 
for  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Wayne  (Mickey)  Henley,  63  —  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  director  of  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal  after  38 
years  with  the  paper. 


James  Bczzerd  of  the  Morgan  (W.  Va.) 
Messenger — elected  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Press  Association. 


John  W.  Parker — from  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Journal  to 
editor-manager  of  the  Millerton  (N.Y.) 
Neivs. 


Delta  is  an  air  line 
run  iQrprofessionals. 
LikeEUenWaki, 
Stewardess. 

In  high  school,  She 
was  a  cheerleader. 

In  college,  she  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ten 
most  beautiful  girls. 
And  in  Delta’s  tough 
stewardess  school, 
she  averaged  97on  her 
daityexams. 

Which  goes  to 
show  she’s  cheerful, 
sociable,  pretty  and 
bright.  As  every 
Delta  passenger  vilio’s 
flown  with  her  knows. 
Even  without  reading 
this  ad. 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 


Denise  Tomasovic  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  Neivs-Review  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter. 


Adreinne  Cohen — from  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Richardson  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  to  the  newsside  staff. 


Francis  M.  Price  has  been  appointed 
director  of  production  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times 
Union  .  .  .  succeeding  Richard  E.  Wyc- 
KOFF — appointed  business  and  production 
manager  of  the  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin 
and  Press. 


Harry  Walker  and  Harvey  A.  Radish, 
two  long-time  business  writers  in  Denver, 
have  formed  a  public  relations  firm, 
called  Colorado  Public  Relations  Services. 


Kenneth  D.  Reed  Jr.,  former  reporter 
for  the  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette — ap¬ 
pointed  news  service  manager  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association’s  Wis¬ 
consin  Division. 


Ed  O’Bradovich,  former  defensive  end 
of  the  Chicago  Bears,  joins  the  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  staff  as  a  pro  football  an¬ 
alyst  writing  a  weekly  column. 


JoAnne  Oram,  former  women’s  editor 
and  columnist  at  the  Lyon  (Minn.)  County 
Independent,  assumed  new  responsibilities 
September  18  as  w'omen’s  editor  of  the 
Marshall  (Minn.)  Messenger.  She  is  a 
former  school  teacher. 


Knight  board  elects 
two  new  members 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  elected  two  new 
members  to  its  executive  committee.  They 
are:  Byron  B.  Harless,  vicepresident 
Personnel  and  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
vicepresident-Development. 

Other  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee:  Board  Chairman  James  L. 

Knight;  President  Lee  Hills  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  committee;  and 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president. 


George  Churchman  has  rejoined  the 
Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily  News  as  sports 
editor,  succeeding  Reg  Spittle  who  re¬ 
turned  to  classes  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara.  Churchman 
recently  retired  from  the  20  years  active 
duty  in  the  Air  Force. 


Edwin  Heminger,  publisher  of  the 
Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican-Courier  — 
elected  national  president  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  social  fraternity. 
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Ed  Goetzl,  feature  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  Portland,  has  been  named 
an  associate  editor.  Osmond  J.  Smith, 
copy  editor,  has  succeeded  Goetzl  as  fea¬ 
ture  editor. 


Jackie  Pettycrew,  research  manager  'm 
for  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Gazette —  ^ 

elected  president  of  the  Phoenix  chapter  • 

of  the  American  Marketing  Association. 
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Sometimes  theie’s 
moie  news  than 
photography 


If  you've  ever  run  into  that  problem,  one 
sure  way  to  help  solve  it  without  increas¬ 
ing  your  manpower,  is  to  install  a  Kodak 
Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5.  With 
less  than  four  minutes  required  to  process 
ready-to-use  negatives,  your  photogra¬ 
phers  get  in  and  get  out— spend  more  time 
shooting  pictures. 

Keep  the  "hurry"  going  with  the 
Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214- 
K.  It  finishes  the  job  by  delivering  stabi¬ 
lized  prints  ready  for  platemaking  in  as 
little  as  15  seconds. 

You  know  how  pictures  help  boost  and 
keep  circulation.  Good  for  you.  Good  for 
your  advertisers.  Put  more  photos  into 
your  newspaper.  Get  your  photographers 
out  of  the  darkroom  and  on- 
to  the  news  with  the  time  and 
money  savers  from  Kodak. 


W  orking  woman’s 
food  buying 
traits  revealed 

Typically,  the  woman  shopper  has  a 
choice  of  three  supermarkets,  each  conve¬ 
niently  located,  but  if  she  holds  a  full 
time  job  in  addition  to  running  a  home, 
the  chances  are  greater  that  she  will  shop 
in  only  one  of  them. 

This  tendency  to  greater  loyalty  to  one 
supermarket  is  one  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  working  women  and  full  time 
homemakers  which  emerges  from  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  study. 

Basically,  the  Bureau  reports,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  shopping  habits  between  the 
working  and  non-working  woman  result 
not  only  from  differences  in  life  style,  but 
from  the  time  pressures  with  which  the 
working  woman  must  contend. 

As  a  result,  the  working  woman  shop¬ 
per  is  much  more  sensitive  to  those  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  store  which  tend  to  waste 
her  time — poor  organization  and  poor 
stocks. 

And  since  the  working  woman  tends  to 
do  all  her  food  shopping  on  only  one  day 
of  the  week,  her  stress  on  complete  stocks 
and  efficient  organization  become  readily 
understandable. 

Best  customer 

As  a  result,  the  woiking  woman  is  more 
opinionated  about  stores  she  does  not  want 
to  shop  in  than  is  the  full  time  housewife. 
However,  her  evaluation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  price,  convenient  location,  quality 
of  meats  and  produce,  cleanliness  and  oth¬ 
er  factors  customarily  regarded  as  the 
basis  for  choosing  a  store  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  the  full  time 
homemaker. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  presentation  based  on  its  re¬ 
search  findings  to  highlight  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  working  woman  as  a 
food  shopper. 

In  it,  the  bureau  notes  that  the  working 
woman  is  now  the  supermarkets’  most  im¬ 
portant  customer.  In  1971,  for  the  first 
time,  more  than  half  the  women  in  the 
ages  between  18  and  64  (51%)  held  jobs, 
and,  typically,  the  household  income  of  the 
family  in  which  the  wife  is  also  a  full 
time  breadwinner  is  much  higher  than  the 
income  of  a  family  in  which  the  wife 
stays  home  (13,960  versus  $9,175  in 
1970). 

Says  the  Bureau:  “The  working  woman 
may  have  more  money — but  she’ll  never 
have  as  much  time  as  she  needs — so  it’s 
not  surprising  that  she  hasn’t  much  time 
to  shop  around  from  store  to  store.” 

“Full  time  workers  shop  fewer  stores 
and  they  shop  fewer  days — mostly  on  Sat- 
uiday — but  the  shopping  of  part-time 
working  women  is  spread  throughout  the 
week. 

“Moreover,  while  most  housewives  do 
most  of  their  .^hopping  in  the  morning  or 
early  afternoon,  most  working  women 

While  the  working  woman  is  a  good 


customer  in  most  product  lines,  she  is  more 
interested  in  certain  types  of  food  items 
than  the  full  time  housewife,  the  Bureau 
presentation  points  out.  For  example: 
“She  is  a  far  better  frozen  food  custom¬ 
er — she  buys  12%  more  prepared  salad 
dressing,  17%  more  instant  iced  tea  mix, 
more  frozen  dinners  and  cold  cuts,  and  of 
course,  pizza.” 

The  working  woman  is  a  careful  food 
shopper,  the  Bureau  notes.  Sixty-seven 
percent  go  to  the  store  with  a  shopping 
list.  Of  these,  75%  check  advertising  for 
specials.  Overall,  80%  of  working  women 
read  a  newspaper  on  the  average  day. 

Concludes  the  Bureau:  “It  is  crucial  to 
cater  to  the  working  woman  because  she 
is  already  your  number  one  customer  and 
will  become  even  more  important  as  time 
goes  by.” 

How  to  sell 

“It  is  also  evident,”  advises  the  Bureau, 
“that  there  are  some  practical  things  that 
can  be  done  right  now’  to  attract  more 
busier  working  women.” 

“First,  make  her  shopping  easier.  She’s 
too  busy  with  two  many  things  to  patron¬ 
ize  an  inefficient  store.” 

“Save  her  time  by  providing  more  serv¬ 
ices,  more  convenience  foods,  and  easier 
to  use  advertising.’ 

“And  attract  her  attention  w’ith  creative 
advertising  that  makes  selective  appeals 
to  her  special  interests  and  needs  as  a 
working  woman.” 

This  study  of  “The  Working  Woman”  is 
based  on  interview’s  w’ith  a  national  prob¬ 
ability  sample  of  1,000  women.  It  was 
done  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  by 
Response  Analysis,  Inc.  of  Princeton, 
N.J.  It  was  undertaken,  Bogart  stated, 
because  the  great  grow’th  in  numbers  of 
working  women  is  continuing  even  though 
it  has  reached  the  point  where  more  than 
half  of  all  women  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  64  now’  work  at  jobs  outside  the 
home.  Betw’een  1960  and  1970,  Bogart 
pointed  out,  the  number  of  w’orking  wom¬ 
en  grew  from  23  million  to  more  than  31 
million — a  35%  gain,  while  the  number  of 
men  w’orking  grew  by  only  10%. 

Major  findings 

The  Bureau  report  w’ith  respect  to  food 
shopping  by  w’orking  w’ives  and  full  time 
housewives  includes  the  following: 

— 77%  of  the  working  wives  say  they  do 
most  of  the  food  shopping  as  compared  to 
83%  of  the  women  who  stay  home. 

— About  one  out  of  three  married  shop¬ 
pers  (31%  of  the  W’orking  wives  and  33% 
of  the  full  time  housewives)  say  that 
their  husbands  go  along  on  the  food  shop¬ 
ping  trip  most  of  the  time.  Another  third 
(35%  of  the  W’orking  wives  and  34%  of  the 
housew’ives)  say  their  husbands  accompa¬ 
ny  them  to  the  supermarket  once  in  a 
w'hile. 

— Husbands  from  low’er  income  house¬ 
holds  are  more  likely  to  accompany  their 
W’ives  to  the  supermarket  than  those  from 
higher  income  families.  In  families  with 
incomes  of  $10,000  or  more,  26%  of  the 
working  wives  and  15%  of  the  full  time 
homemakers  reported  that  their  husbands 
accompany  them  most  of  the  time  when 
shopping  for  food.  These  figures  rise  to 
35%  and  41%  in  families  with  incomes 
betw’een  $5,000  and  $10,000  and  to  55% 
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and  56%  where  the  incomes  are  under 
$5,000. 

— Nine  out  of  ten  women  shop  for  food 
mainly  in  supermarkets.  The  typical 
American  housew’ife  has  about  three  su¬ 
permarkets  located  conveniently  near  her 
home.  Only  two  percent  of  the  w’omen  say 
they  have  no  conveniently  located  super¬ 
market;  14  have  only  one  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  more  than  one. 

— 70%  of  w’omen  who  hold  full  time  jobs 
do  a  major  food  shopping  only  one  day  a 
w’eek.  By  comparison,  64%  of  full  time 
housewives  and  67%  of  w’omen  with  part 
time  jobs  shop  for  food  only  one  day  a 
W’eek. 

— 67%  of  women  who  hold  full  time  jobs 
as  compared  to  56%  of  full  time  house¬ 
wives  usually  go  to  one  particular  super¬ 
market.  Among  women  w’ith  part  time 
jobs,  51%  usually  shop  in  only  one  super¬ 
market. 

— Among  full  time  housewives,  41%  re¬ 
port  that  Friday  is  their  usual  food 
shopping  day  and  1%  named  Saturday. 
Among  women  with  full  time  jobs,  35% 
usually  shop  on  Friday  and  37%  on  Satur¬ 
day;  among  women  with  part  time  jobs, 
36%  named  Friday,  and  18%,  Saturday. 

— Morning  and  early  afternoon  food 
shopping  is  almost  twice  as  common 
among  housewives  (64%)  as  among  full 
time  working  women  (35%).  Conversely, 
those  w’ho  hold  full  time  jobs  are  much 
more  likely  to  shop  late  afternoons  or 
ev’enings. 

— Tw’o  thirds  of  the  w’omen  interviewred 
reported  that  they  go  to  the  store  with  a 
shopping  list.  They  make  up  their  lists  by 
checking  their  supplies  on  hand  (86%), 
checking  advertising  for  specials  (79%) 
and  asking  the  family  (58%). 

— Among  those  who  consult  advertising 
when  making  up  a  shopping  list,  83%  look 
in  new’spapers  (82%  of  housew’ives  and 
85%  of  working  w’omen).  By  comparison, 
only  20%  said  they  consult  circulars  dis¬ 
tributed  by  individual  stores  and  11% 
use  shopping  guides. 

• 

New  building  planned 

The  LnCrosse  (Mich.)  Tribune  will  con¬ 
struct  a  new’  publishing  plant,  costing 
slightly  more  than  $1  million.  Work  is 
expected  to  begin  immediately  on  the 
three-story  building  that  w’ill  have  45,000 
square  feet  of  space,  about  one-third  more 
than  the  present  plant  w’hich  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1937.  A  nine-unit  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  offset  press,  costing  more  than  $500,- 
000  W’ill  be  installed,  James  E.  Burgess, 
publisher  said.  New’sprint  for  the  new’ 
plant  can  be  received  either  by  rail,  or 
truck. 

• 

Graduate  courses  grow 

American  University’s  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  public  affairs  journalism  begins 
its  third  year  with  an  entering  class  of 
29 — selected  from  more  than  300  appli¬ 
cants. 

Many  of  the  students  had  been  working 
in  news  media  jobs  before  deciding  to  join 
the  12  month  program  and  w’ork  toward  a 
master’s  degree  in  communication. 
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Business  as  usual...miles  from  the  office. 

Exaggerated?  Perhaps  not.  In  Metro  Phoenix  with  over  a  million  people  and  a  whopping  42,000  pools, 
you’re  apt  to  see  it  often. 

As  our  many  pools  suggest  (there’s  about  one  pool  for  every  eight  households)  the  market  is  uniquely 
casual,  highly  individualized.  People  here  are  receptive  to  something  new  and  different.  Or  something  old  with 
a  new  twist.  That’s  why  “heavy-up"  media  flights  are  so  effective  in  Phoenix. 

It’s  an  exceptional  newspaper  market.  Particularly  because  we  saturate  each  individual  market  segment, 
while  30  AM  &  FM  radio  and  five  TV  stations  splinter  each  segment. 

Local  advertisers  recognize  our  ability  to  generate  sales.  That’s  IIB 

why  year  after  year  we  rank  among  the  nation’s  top  10  lineage  leaders. 

Pool  your  advertising  into  THE  medium  best  designed  to  influence  HC^*U**L*^i  lie 

retail  sales  in  Phoenix.  Contact  Howard  Ruby,  General  Advertising 

Manager,  P.O.  Box  1950,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85001.  Represented  Nationally  by  story  &  Kelly-Smim,  Inc. 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Newspapers  make  things  happen  in  Phoenix. 


Students  show  enthusiasm 
for  depth-report  projects 


By  Gerald  C.  Stone 

An  effort  to  update  the  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  at  Northeast  Louisiana  Universi¬ 
ty  last  spring  produced  one  of  the  most 
exciting,  most  rewarding  teaching  experi¬ 
ences  this  instructor  has  ever  participated 
in — on  either  side  of  the  rostrum. 

The  trend  in  journalism  education  is 
toward  involvement;  a  higher  degree  of 
professionalism  sooner;  more  beefed  up 
courses;  courses  geared  to  the  working 
journalism  practiced  in  newsrooms  across 
the  nation.  Even  the  textbooks  have  re¬ 
cently  been  rewritten  to  cover  a  broader 
scope  of  the  kind  of  reporting  students 
will  find  when  they  enter  the  profession. 

But  another  kind  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  campus  .  .  . 
depth  or  advanced  team  reporting  in 
which  journalism  schools  can  excel  where 
even  good  newspapers  are  limited  by 
time,  money  and  manpower. 

Using  Copple's  textbook 

Our  course  was  the  last  semester  of 
advanced  reporting,  required  of  all  news¬ 
paper  graduates  with  three  prerequisites 
in  straight  reporting.  Our  students  get  a 
semester  of  lecture  and  in-class  work,  a 
semester  of  bulletin  board  reporting  mix¬ 
ed  with  lecture  and,  prior  to  last  year, 
two  semesters  of  directed  reporting  for 
the  school’s  weekly  paper. 

Then  the  faculty  adopted  Neale  Cop- 
pie’s  Depth  Reporting  textbook,  and  we 
recognized  how  a  course  might  easily  be 
designed  to  actually  carry  out  the  princi¬ 
ples  the  Nebraska  journalism  director  ad¬ 
vocates. 

A  grant  proposal  was  drawn  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  idea,  and,  though  rejected  due  to 
fund  shortage,  the  proposal  acted  as  a 
course  outline.  Funds  were  obtained  later. 

This  was  the  idea:  to  take  the  class  of 
about  a  dozen  junior  and  senior-level 
journalism  majors  and  have  them  produce 
a  one-issue  newspaper  on  a  single  broad 
topic.  Each  student  would  write  and  re¬ 
search  a  given  area  of  the  subject  and  the 
paper  would  be  published  as  a  special 
insert  in  the  school’s  weekly  at  the  end  of 
the  semester. 

Pacesetter  projects 

The  University  of  Nebraska  has  been 
the  pacesetter  of  depth  reporting  projects 
under  Copple.  Inserts  have  sighted  on  the 
Plains  Indians  (in  its  second  printing 
within  weeks  after  publication),  the  Uni¬ 
cameral  Legislature,  the  student  strike  of 
1969  and  other  topics. 

Depth  reporters  also  wrote  outside  their 
group  projects  and  have  produced  stories 
on  rural  noise,  dissatisfaction  in  the  high¬ 
way  patrol,  mental  commitment  laws  and 
more  subjects  leading  to  action  by  the 
Nebraska  Legislature.  Recently  a  top  sen¬ 
ior  was  sent  by  plane  to  Winnipeg,  Cana¬ 
da,  where  she  stayed  several  days  to  live 
with  and  interview^  Nebraska’s  draft 


dodgers. 

Funds  come  from  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
the  Newspaper  Fund  and  money  won  by 
students  in  the  national  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  writing  competition.  Next  year’s  class 
will  examine  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
in  Nebraska  with  financing  in  part  by  a 
no-strings  grant  from  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Aging. 

At  Indiana  University,  advanced  writ¬ 
ing  students  work  on  depth  articles  for 
publication  in  several  media  areas.  The 
program  is  supported  through  a  Reader’s 
Digest  Fund  grant  of  some  $1,000. 

Guido  H.  Stempel  III  at  Ohio  Universi¬ 
ty  says  he’s  sure  community  and  campus 
policy  changes  can  be  traced  in  part  to  a 
special  issue  of  the  campus  new’spaper 
every  quarter  by  the  Public  Affairs  Re¬ 
porting  class.  Depth  is  achieved  through  a 
group  of  articles  on  a  single  topic  and  in 
the  individual  articles.  The  campus  paper 
contributes  the  issue  for  about  $700. 

A  very  interesting  projectis  under  w’ay 
at  Marquette  University,  according  to 
Acting  Dean  Warren  G.  Bovee.  Journal¬ 
ism  students  prepare  editorial  content  for 
“New’  Day,’’  a  bi-weekly  depth  report  of 
activities  and  opportunities  in  the  model 
cities  area. 

Model  Cities  Agency  helps 

The  Model  Cities  Agency  pays  reporters 
and  photographers  on  a  column  inch  ba¬ 
sis,  and,  according  to  Dean  Bovee, 
“Officials  were  unhappy  whenever  a  story 
reported  statements  which  were  critical  of 
the  Model  Cities  program.”  He  added,  “at 
least  some  of  the  students  have  come  to 
recognize  the  great  dangers  involved 
when  government  supports  a  newspaper.” 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  or¬ 
ganizes  special  projects  as  events  occur, 
paiticularly  in  politics.  The  university 
pays  students’  travel  from  contributed  de¬ 
velopment  funds  to  candidates’  headquar¬ 
ters  or  locations  of  big,  campus-related 
new’s  events.  Journalism  chairman  Norris 
G.  Davis  says  the  stories  are  published  in 
the  student  newspaper  i-esulting  in  “much 
greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  students  involved.” 

University  of  Florida  seniors  take  the 
“senior  block”  of  journalism  courses. 
Working  an  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  shift  at  the 
Gainesville  Sun,  the  students  spend  one 
day  a  week  on  city  reporting  and  writing 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  course  insti’uc- 
tor.  An  investigative  reporting  course 
produces  singles  and  series  from  all  over 
Florida,  with  travel  supplied  by  the  Read¬ 
ers  Digest  Fund. 

Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  was  justifiably  proud  of  a 
16-page,  April  insert  called  “newark.”  A 
product  of  the  spring  print  workshop,  12 
previous  issues  have  been  produced  on 
topics  ranging  from  the  arts  to  consumer 
news,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200  per  issue. 


Gerald  Stone  exhibits  the  24-pa9e  Louisiana 
Resources  insert  his  class  produced. 

Jay  Jensen,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
said  the  Reader’s  Digest  Fund  helps  sup¬ 
port  “team”  reporting  by  seniors.  He  cited 
recent  depth  topics  of  “Rural  Poverty  in 
Illinois”  and  “Constitutional  Convention, 
1970”  w'hich  were  reproduced  and  made 
available  to  newspapers  throughout  Illi¬ 
nois.  “Students  think  it’s  great  and  the 
series  put  together  always  gets  widely 
published,  often  without  editing,”  Jensen 
said. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
offers  advanced  reporting  of  national  is¬ 
sues  and  advanced  reporting  of  state  and 
local  public  affairs.  Students  publish  arti¬ 
cles  in  general  circulation  newspapers. 

Advanced  reporting  classes  at  North¬ 
western’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
pursue  depth  stories  through  independent 
study  and  classroom  seminar,  both  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor.  Sub¬ 
jects  are  selected  by  class  members  and 
the  final  product  is  a  series  of  articles 
running  6,000  words,  designed  for  new's- 
paper  publication.  Those  taking  the  course 
are  advised  to  schedule  courses  that  leave 
several  blocks  of  free  time  on  weekdays 
for  interviews  and  travel. 

Selection  of  topics 

At  Northeast,  our  most  difficult  problem 
to  surmount  was  selecting  a  topic.  We 
were  strapped  by  funds,  so  traveling 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  the  state  or 
nearby  area.  The  topic  had  to  be  broad 
enough  to  involve  13  students,  keeping 
them  hopping  for  three  months,  but  not 
too  broad  to  lose  cohesion  in  the  finished 
publication.  It  had  to  lend  itself  to  graph¬ 
ic  presentation,  photographs  or  draw¬ 
ings,  to  hold  readership  in  what  was 
scheduled  to  be  a  16-page  tabloid  insert. 
The  topic  also  had  to  be  appealing  without 
being  controversial  of  itself  (this  was  our 
first  attempt,  and  we  frankly  could  not 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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In  the 

last  twenty  years, 
only  one  newspaper 
has  won  more 
Pulitzer  Prizes 
than  The 

Des  Moines  Register 


Our  Congratulations  to  The  New  York  Times 


p^WILMINGTON 

Delaware 

NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 


Typographically  speaking 


By  Edmond  C.  Arnold 


How  bij;  should  a  headline  be?  That 
questions  bugs  every  editor  at  least  once 
in  a  while. 

The  size  of  a  head  is  measured  on  two 
scales.  The  first  is  the  relative  importance 
of  the  story  in  that  day’s  news  budget. 
The  lead  story  requires  the  biggest  head 
on  the  i)age  in  any  issue.  Once  its  size  has 
been  determined,  secondary  heads  are 
written  to  that  established  scale. 

-At  the  same  time,  thei-e  must  be  a  scale 
established  for  long-range  news  handling. 
We  must  always  keep  a  walking-on-the- 
watei-  head  available  should  that  feat  be¬ 
come  a  reality. 

(An  apocryphal  story  that  Kansas  City 
Star  pc  iple  delight  in  telling  is  when  the 
first  atom  bom!>  was  droj)ped  on  Hiro¬ 
shima.  An  editor,  sensing  that  this  was 
truly  an  ejjochal  story,  put  a,  then,  gigan¬ 
tic  head — a  .‘J-columner — on  the  story.  The 
publisher  later  exclaimed,  rather  plain¬ 
tively.  that  “We  had  been  saving  that 
itcad  for  the  second  coming!”) 

We  need  a  second-coming  head  and  its 
size  also  effects  all  the  other  heads  we 
evi-r  Use.  In  fact,  the  size  of  that  apoc- 
alyjgic  head  pretty  well  determines  the 
kind  of  paper  we're  |)roducing — sensa¬ 
tional.  humdrum  or  in  the  midille  range  of 
the  tyj)ogra|)hic  octaves. 

.Su])pose  that  the  day’s  lead  story  would 
rate  T--*';  on  the  continuing  importance 
scale.  We  might  give  it  an  S.l'i  head  just 


You  may  not  want  to  scream  the  news; 
but  you  sure  as  shooting  don’t  want  to 
whisper  it,  either. 


A  A  the 
prescoti 


Slate  water  problems 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS 

Heads  should  be  simple  in  form  and 
large  in  size. 

Every  page  mu.st  have  a  dominant  head, 
one  that  obviously  is  the  heaviest.  This 
acts  as  a  nucleus  for  a  strong  page  pat¬ 
tern. 

Size  of  headlines  should  grade  their 
stories  by  importance. 

U.se  one  Italic  head  for  each  four  or 
five  Roman  ones. 

Always  keep  one  head  available  for  the 
second  coming. 


ianiMil  Jmmr* 
Umr 


Hall  of  Fame 


(Continued  from  page  56) 


Elmer  E.  White,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association,  considers 
that  to  have  been  a  mistake.  “(Our  hon- 
orees)  are  nominated  ...  to  an  anony¬ 
mous  committee  (which  is  never  really 
anonymous),”  he  wrote.  “If  the  committee 
doesn’t  follow  through  there  is  much 
griping  and  hard  feelings.  (Our  criteria 
seem  to  be)  know  the  right  guy  at  the 
right  time.  We  used  to  require  that  the 
entrants  be  deceased  then  we  changed  to 
honor  the  living.  That  s  where  we  got  into 
much  trouble.” 

Maryland  seems  to  have  encountered 
similar  difficulty  by  not  establishing  a 
prior  death  criterion.  Ray  Hamby,  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Maryland-Delaware-District  of 
Columbia  Press  Association,  says  the  few 
persons  Maryland  inducted  were  chosen 
as  the  result  of  “behind  the  scenes  pol¬ 
iticking”  and  the  only  criterion  was 
“friends  at  court.”  He  said,  “We  have 
done  nothing  (about  the  Hall  of  Fame) 
since  the  first  few  years.  There  is  no 
interest  and  questionable  methods  of  se¬ 
lecting  recipients  resulted  in  not  enough 
worthy  names.” 

Sixteen  of  the  state  halls  of  fame  admit 
newspaper  people  only,  since  they  are 
sponsored  by  the  press  associations.  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New  England, 
Ohio  and  Oklahoma  recognize  persons 
from  all  fields  of  jouimalism. 

Respondents  were  asked,  “In  your  opin¬ 
ion,  is  your  Hall  of  Fame  worth  the  effort 
required  to  operate  it?”  Representatives 
from  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  England,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  South  Dakota  and  West  Virginia 
replied  “definitely  so.” 

Lowell  E.  Jessen,  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame,  com¬ 
mented,  “It  is  an  inspiration  for  newspa¬ 
per  people  themselves,  as  well  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  for  young  people  entering  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.” 

Indiana,  New  Mexico  and  Tennessee  an¬ 
swered  the  question  with  “probably  so.” 
The  only  negative  expressions  came  from 
Michigan  (“probably  not”)  and  Maryland 
(“definitely  not.”) 
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The  Arizona  daily  Prescott  Courier  uses  large 
heads  to  create  a  fresh,  newsy  front  page. 
Downstyle  contributes  to  high  legibility. 

The  newly  adopted  nameplate  often  runs  in 
color. 

The  page  is  basically  in  optimum  format  of 
six  columns  but  on  this  page  the  two  lower 
corners  carry  regular  I -column  settings  and  the 
NIXON  BIDS  head  is  double-column  measure. 

The  strong  pictorial  gives  great  interest  to 
the  page  and  is  well  worth  the  space  given  it. 
Weak  Italic  cutlines  don't  do  it  justice,  though. 
And  the  centered  kicker,  GREATEST  IN,  is  non¬ 
functional. 


to  make  it  dominate  page  one  that  issue. 

A  day  later,  on  an  all-hells- 
breakin’-loose  news  day,  we  might  scale  it 
down  to  a  65 'A  head  to  give  proper  em¬ 
phasis  to  two  or  three  more  important 
pieces. 

But  we  would  never  raise  a  759f  story 
to  95*; f  or  downgrade  it  to  45' i.  (Except, 
of  course,  on  the  walking-on-water  day, 
perhaps.) 

Whatever  key  you  want  to  play  your 
headlines  in,  I  think  we  must  pitch  our 
voices  higher  than  we  did,  say,  5  years 
ago.  This  is  because  the  whole  tone  of 
contemporary  living  is  higher  and  because 
our  competitors  are  all  using  trumpets 
w’ithout  mutes. 


Wulti-billion  dollar  market* 

All  of  Delaware  plus  a  strong 
share  of  the  4th  ADI 

Dominant  coverage 

164,804  hsids  in  Delaware 
135,889  total  circulation  t 

Single  Rate  Plan 
No  retail  sales  tax 
Sunday  selling 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET? 

Let  us  put  together  a  package  of  good 
used  and  new  cold  type  equipment  for 
you,  including  text  and  headline  ma- 
ch  ines,  waxers,  etc.  We'll  help  you  select 
what  is  right  for  your  plant  at  the  price 
you  can  afford. 

•  Justowriters  •  ITS 

•  Headliners  •  Photan 

•  Campugraphic  etc. 

Write  far  our  new  list  of  used  equipment 
taken  in  trade  an  Compugraphics. 


MORNING  NEWS  EVENING  JOURNAL 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

Telephone  302/654-5351 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

•Sales  Manasemenl  7/10/71  tABC  Audit  12, 31  71 
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in  New  England’s 
daily  newspapers 


When  you’re  selling  food  products, 
nothing  jumps  attention,  readership 
and  response  like  color  in  your  ads— 
and  nowhere  in  the  country  can  you 
find  better  food  markets  than  in  New 
England.  In  1973,  the  region’s  5.2 
million  households  will  spend  $6,305,- 
674,000  in  local  food  stores— $1644  per 
household— far  above  the  national 
average! 


In  New  England,  daily  papers  have 
almost  saturation  coverage.  No  state 
is  less  than  73%  covered,  and  at  least 
one  daily  newspaper  goes  into  93%  of 
New  England  homes.  With  nearly  all 
the  region’s  newspapers  now  printing 
at  least  spot  color,  and  preprinted  in¬ 
serts  universally  accepted,  you  can 
really  go  to  town  on  food  sales  with 
color  in  New  England. 


~  Grocery  shoppers  eat  up  color 
in  newspaper-reading  New  England 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Student  projects 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


afford  to  botch  it  with  unneeded  pressures 
of  any  kind).  We  also  had  no  intention  of 
repeating  a  topic  that  had  already  been 
done. 

Originally,  we  intended  to  investigate 
“The  Bible  Belt,”  a  phenomenon  of  the 
Oklahoma- Arkansas-north  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  area.  But  the  idea  was 
scraped  because  of  the  wide  region,  antici¬ 
pated  controversy  and  because  in  our  area 
it’s  an  overworked  subject. 

Finally  we  came  up  with  the  topic  of 
“Louisiana’s  Natural  Resources.”  Advan¬ 
tages  were:  1)  less  expense  with  in-state 
travel;  2)  possible  environmental  contro¬ 
versy,  but  not  necessarily  built  into  the 
subject;  3)  our  state’s  entire  revenue  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  Louisiana’s  abundant 
resources;  4)  our  campus  readers  as  well 
as  the  journalism  class  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  phases  of  such  a  topic. 

Orienting  the  class 

When  I  entered  the  class  the  first  day,  I 
gave  every  student  a  copy  of  the  grant 
proposal  outline  and  I  set  out  exactly 
what  would  be  required  for  an  “A”  in  the 
course.  Each  student  would  have  to  read 
“Depth  Reporting”  and  pass  a  written 
test  on  it.  Each  would  have  to  spend  eight 
hours  a  month  interning  at  the  local 
media  (a  tried  and  true  aspect  of  our 
advanced  course  in  the  past).  And  each 
student  would  have  to  produce  for  the 
Natural  Resources  insert.  I  expected  only 
groans,  but  I  found  to  my  delight  that  the 
majority  of  the  class  was  interested — 
frightened  perhaps — but  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested. 

They  read  the  textbook  as  homework 
and  we  discussed  it  in  class  when  we  had 
time  during  the  first  three  weeks,  but  we 
spent  most  of  our  time  talking  about  the 
project:  How  would  we  limit  it?  How 
would  we  categorize  it?  How  would  we 
decide  who  took  which  assignments? 

Some  were  pessimistic.  'They  complained 
nobody  would  be  interested  in  the  thing  if 
it  was  just  a  travel  guide  or  an  agricul¬ 
ture  report.  One  girl  led  a  brief  movement 
to  change  the  topic  entirely  (a  rebellion  I 
was  forced  to  quash  by  a  bluffing  threat 
to  fail  the  whole  class  if  they  changed 
horses  in  midstream  and  drowned).  I 
wouldn’t  have  minded  changing,  but  we 
had  already  spent  three  weeks  on  the 
natural  resources  subject  and  nobody  had 
suggested  a  counter  topic. 

A  few  showed  interest 

A  core  of  three  of  four  students  had 
shown  amazing  interest  nearly  from  the 
first  class  meeting.  One  came  by  my  office 
with  an  unsolicited  diagram  for  assigning 
individual  subjects;  another  brought  li¬ 
brary  books  to  class  and  passed  out  lists 
of  Louisiana’s  major  resources;  others  be¬ 
gan  leading  class  discussions  on  how  to 
proceed  with  the  project  while  several  (I 
found  out  later)  had  been  meeting  in 
groups  for  continued  discussion  after 
class  periods. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  we  were 
underway.  The  students  had  divided  the 
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natural  resource  topic  into  subtopics  of: 
oil  and  gas;  agriculture  and  livestock; 
tourism,  landmarks  and  festivals;  water¬ 
ways,  rivers  and  bayous;  hunting,  camp¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  industry  in  the  rural 
and  urban  areas  (we  had  decided  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote  that  people  wer-e  our  greatest 
resource) ;  the  New  Orleans  megalopolis; 
and  minerals. 

Depending  on  what  appeared  to  be  the 
breadth  of  a  subtopic,  one  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  was  assigned  to  work  in  each  area. 
Then  we  hit  our  second  snag.  Complaints 
of  losing  interest  became  frequent  when 
students  said  they  didn’t  want  to  write 
reports  on  ranching  or  cotton  growing; 
that  they  didn’t  want  to  read  about  histor¬ 
ic  sites  or  duck  hunting.  We  resolved  the 
problem  by  allowing  each  person  or  group 
to  determine  which  stories  in  their  area 
might  be  worthwhile.  Each  had  to  do  initi¬ 
al  research,  then  report  his  ideas  in  an 
open  class  meeting,  and  the  class  would 
vote  on  following  through. 

A  welcome  mood  piece 

I  became  panicky  when  there  were 
about  eight  weeks  left  before  the  insert 
would  have  to  be  at  the  printer.  That  gave 
the  students  only  about  seven  weeks  on 
their  stories,  and  the  Easter  vacation 
was  right  in  the  middle.  The  whole  proj¬ 
ect  seemed  doomed  to  dismal  failure  by 
what  should  be  the  reporter’s  first  con¬ 
cern:  making  deadlines.  I  was  doubting 
my  sanity  for  attempting  such  a  project 
when  an  unexpected  blessing  greeted  me 
the  next  Monday  morning  in  class.  A  stu¬ 
dent  (whose  career  in  journalism  had 
been  in  serious  doubt  since  he  entered 
college)  had  gone  hunting  near  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  Delta  that  weekend  and 
brought  back  a  story.  This  boy  had  never 
shown  a  drop  of  talent  or  initiative,  and 
his  story,  a  mood  piece,  began: 

“Streaked  and  spotted  between  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  13,000-mile  Mississippi  River  coast 
and  its  30-foot  flood  dike  lie  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  state’s  remaining  wild  coun¬ 
try. 

“Protected  by  the  river’s  uncontrollable 
flood  stages,  the  land  ‘across  the  levee’  is 
touched,  but  unrestrained  by  man  and 
progress.  Borrow  a  minute  and  come  with 
me  to  the  Delta  region.” 

I  took  it  home,  edited  it,  made  a 
transparency  for  the  overhead  projector 
and  showed  it  during  the  next  class  meet¬ 
ing.  There  was  awed  silence.  The  students 
suspected  me  of  having  brought  in  a 
ringer,  but  when  the  author  confirmed  it 
was  his  own  work,  everyone  was  swept 
into  a  feeling  of  competition — even  urgen¬ 
cy — to  do  as  well  with  his  own  writing. 
There  was  still  six  Aveeks,  and  the  stories 
began  flowing  into  my  office  daily. 

Students  were  asking  permission  to 
travel.  They  arranged  meetings  with 
sources  all  over  the  state,  giving  up  week¬ 
ends  to  make  the  trips.  They  began  using 
the  library  for  research,  writing  letters  to 
confirm  facts  and  making  long  distance 
telephone  interviews. 

Interesting  stories 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  stories 
were: 

— a  student  spent  a  day  with  a  father- 
son  team  on  a  pulpwood  truck,  hoisting 
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timber,  felling  trees  with  a  power  saw 
and  riding  the  logs  to  a  paper  mill. 

— one  girl  made  four  trips  to  a  tiny 
rural  community  to  report  how  a  wire  and 
cable  industry  had  brought  new  life  to 
what  would  have  become  a  ghost  town. 

— another  girl  took  on  the  Freeport 
Mining  Co.,  contacting  New  Orleans,  New 
York  and  Canada  until  she  determined 
how  Amerca’s  sulphur  industry  had  dwin¬ 
dled  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  prestige  in 
less  than  five  years. 

— a  student  attended  the  Cochon  de  Lait 
(an  annual  festival  in  Cajun  Louisiana 
featuring  roast  pig).  She  wrote  a  story  on 
how  the  celebration  was  invaded  by  row¬ 
dy  crowds  that  almost  wrecked  the  town 
.  .  .  making  it  the  last  annual  Cochon  de 
Lait. 

— the  state  was  changing  governors  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  years  and  one  stu¬ 
dent  interviewed  the  present  governor  and 
the  goveimor-elect  on  their  administra¬ 
tions  concept  of  natural  resources.  The 
student  made  quite  a  reputation  when  his 
classmates  found  he  was  able  to  bully  his 
way  into  both  chief  executive  offices  in  the 
same  afternoon. 

Many  students  involved 

Not  everyone  fared  well.  The  student 
responsible  for  an  oil  and  gas  report 
(perhaps  the  most  important  state 
resource)  claimed  the  work  was  interfer¬ 
ing  with  other  studies  and  dropped  the 
class.  No  one  would  take  the  topic  at  that 
late  date,  and  the  insert  was  printed  with¬ 
out  it.  One  or  two  others  never  did  get 
enthused  about  the  project,  and  their 
work  (put  off  until  the  last  possible  min¬ 
ute)  reflected  their  lack  of  concern. 

But  more  than  80  percent  of  the  class 
was  involved.  These  students  kept  turning 
in  quality  stories  .  .  .  stories  so  well 
written  and  so  interesting  they  would 
have  to  be  included.  The  solution  was  to 
expand  the  size,  and  the  printed  product 
became  a  24-page,  tabloid  size  insert  in 
two  colors  plus  black. 

The  results  were  worth  the  extra  trou¬ 
ble  to  students  and  instructor. 

Not  only  did  the  class  learn  advanced 
reporting,  but  the  inserts  were  read  by 
students  and  we  sent  them  to  anyone  who 
had  helped  or  asked  for  one.  We  also 
mailed  a  copy  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
state,  and  this  brought  praise  to  the 
school  as  well  as  three  immediate  job 
offers  to  students  who  had  participated. 

Funding  the  project 

It  was  easy  enough  to  organize  the  pro¬ 
ject,  even  with  the  many  minor  setbacks 
that  must  be  anticipated,  but  the  idea 
would  never  have  been  carried  through 
without  financing,  and  I  was  unable  to 
secure  any  kind  of  grant.  The  only  alter¬ 
native  was  to  sell  advertising,  and  that 
was  going  to  be  difficult  because  the  budg¬ 
ets  of  most  public  service  firms  are  set  by 
July  1. 

I  admit  we  did  have  an  out.  In  the 
summer,  we  host  a  publications  workshop 
for  high  school  students  and  the  profit  of 
about  $1,000  could  be  used  for  journalism 
instruction.  I  had  secured  permission  to 
use  these  funds,  and  I  did  end  up  using 
most  of  them. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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What  happens  when  a  great  store 
creates  a  great  ad  (and  renders  it  in 
color,  of  course) . . .  then  a  great 
newspaper  prints  it  with  fidelity? 


Encore!  For  the  second  time  in 
three  years  John  Wanamaker  and 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  prove  to  be 
a  great  color  combination,  capturing 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  first  prize  for  the 
“Best  use  of  color  in  retail  advertising 


This  John  Wanamaker  ad  appeared  May  18,  1972  in 
The  Inquirer.  Winner  of  an  E  &  P  first  prize,  it  is 
reproduced  in  color  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 


It’s  always  gratifying  to  produce  a  prize-winning  ad,  but 
the  real  satisfaction  comes  in  knowing  that  the  ad  ac¬ 
complished  its  primary  purpose:  It  sold  merchandise. 


In  the  words  of  Ben  Doroff,  executive  vice  president-sales 
promotion  of  Wanamaker’s,  “The  response  to  our  Van 
Heusen  shirt  ad  in  The  Inquirer  was  truly  dynamic!  We 
use  color  in  The  Inquirer  throughout  the  year  to  generate 
special  response  like  this  and  to  reinforce  the  John 
Wanamaker  image  in  the  Delaware  Valley  market.” 


Mr.  Doroff  reviews  sales  data  with  Mary  Rigby,  an 
assistant  buyer,  in  the  men’s  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  of  Wanamaker’s  spacious  Philadelphia  store. 


The  Cottrell  press  now 


comes  in  four  edtions 


Every  time  we  tell  the  Cottrell  story,  it  gets  bigger. 

For  now  we  run  the  gamut  from  V-15A  and  V-25  tubular 
presses  to  845  semi-cylindrical  single-width  press  on  up  to  our 
new  1650,  a  semi-cylindrical  double-width  press. 

Each  is  designed  to  meet  specific  production  speed  and 
paging  requirements. 

But  all  have  one  thing  in  common — the  result  of  an 
objective  look  at  the  printing  requirements  of  today’s  chang¬ 
ing  newspapers.  A  design  offering  reduced  paper  waste,  faster 
color  balance,  easier  register  control  and  better  accessi¬ 
bility  —  all  combining  to  maximize  operating  efficiency. 

For  complete  information,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 


HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 


Printing  costs  were  close  to  $500  for  the 
two-color,  24-page  tabloid  under  the 
school’s  annual  contract.  The  weekly  pa¬ 
per  staff,  plus  an  editing  class,  helped 
with  magazine  style  makeup,  and  pasteup 
was  done  on  the  weekly’s  equipment.  Pho¬ 
tography  expenses  ran  approximately 
$100;  travel  was  about  $200;  and  telepho¬ 
ning  and  correspondence  was  near  $100. 

My  efforts  to  raise  advertising  had  little 
success,  partly  because  of  the  dates  and 
partly  because  the  potential  advertisers 
didn’t  know  exactly  what  the  end  result 
was  going  to  be.  I  sent  letters  to  some  40 
firms:  power  company,  telephone,  dairy 
association  and  tourist  development  agen¬ 
cy.  I  offered  process  color  ads  of  half  or 
full  page  size  only  at  33  percent  above  our 
weekly’s  open  rate.  None  of  these  firms 
was  able  to  advertise,  but  we  did  sell  two 
half-page  ads:  one  to  Pennzoil  (a  student 
had  done  a  story  on  pipelines  and  the  firm 
called  us  for  the  ad)  and  the  other  to 
Olinkraft  paper  (also  through  a  story  by 
a  student  on  Louisiana’s  dwindling  for¬ 
ests).  Together  they  cost  almost  nothing 
to  set  and  brought  in  $160.  In  both  cases 
our  tear  sheets  brought  letters  of  com- 
merdiUion,  actually  thanking  us  for  let¬ 
ting  them  advertise.  We  sent  copies  to  the 
original  40  firms  asking  to  be  put  in  their 
budget  for  the  next  year. 

Grants  solicited 

The  insert  our  students  produced  has 
!)cen  sent  to  several  national  granting 
agencies  .  .  .  with  no  success  at  this  time. 

I  believe  a  no-strings  grant  would  result 
in  a  finer  product,  but  I  am  convinced 
having  to  depend  on  advertising  is  prefer- 
al)le  to  scraping  the  idea. 

Suggestions  for  other  teachers  include: 

1 )  limiting  the  size  of  the  class  to  no 
more  than  a  dozen  students,  and  fewer  if 
possible.  If  that  limit  cannot  be  met,  con¬ 
sider  doing  two  or  more  inserts  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  class  into  separate  groups  to  work 
on  each.  2)  be  most  careful  about  selec¬ 
ting  a  general  topic.  I  still  feel  the  in¬ 
structor  should  decide  what  the  topic  will 
po  before  the  class  meets  just  as  a  news- 
l)apcr  editor  would  make  an  assignment  to 
his  reporting  team.  :>)  keep  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  of  any  expenses,  allowing  only  ten 
cents  a  mile  for  travel.  4)  set  out  from 
the  first  class  meeting  exactly  what  will 
be  required  in  the  course,  and  make  the 
idea  sound  challenging  and  exciting.  5) 
keep  the  class  constantly  informed  about 
how  the  ])rojcct  is  progressing.  6)  demand 
that  the  class  do  the  project,  don’t  do  it 
yourself.  7)  jiraise  good  work  when  it  is 
done. 

The  i)articipating  classroom  discussion, 
( with  students  determining  nearly  the 
whole  character  of  the  project),  the  team¬ 
work  ar.d  i)ractical  experience,  make  it  an 
idi'al  harning  tool.  The  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  pioducing  the  tabloid  insert 
migl'.t  be  as  important  to  each  student  as 
his  diploma  in  journalism, 
fierald  C.  .Stone  is  a  journalism  instructor 
and  news  bureau  director  at  Northeast 
I.ouisiana  I'niversity,  Monroe,  La. 


SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE — Robert  VanDyke,  Indiana  Scottish  Rite  ofReial,  presents  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $500  each  to  Jena  Preissler  (center)  and  Patricia  Scherschel,  Indiana  University  juniors 
majoring  in  journalism  and  political  science.  The  Leon  Abbott  Scholarships  in  journalism  are 
given  by  the  Supreme  Council  33rd  Degree  Scottish  Rite  at  Boston.  A  total  of  $8,000  has  been 
given  since  1965  by  the  Masonic  group  to  help  I.U.  journalism  students. 


Linage  leaders — 6  months 

1970 
Morning 


1972 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Washington  Post  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Phoenit  Republic  . 

Houston  Post  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Orange  County  Register 
St,  Petersburg  Times  .  . 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 
Miami  Herald 
Chicago  Tribune  . . 
Washington  Post  .  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 
New  York  Times  .... 
Phoenix  Republic  .  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Houston  Post  . 

St.  Petersburg  Times 


Evening 


Evening 


Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Jose  News 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Orange  County  Register 
Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

Denver  Post  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . . . . 
San  Diego  Tribune  .  ■  ■ 


Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Houston  Chronicle 

San  Jose  News  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Phoenix  Gazette 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Dallas  Times-Herald 

Detroit  News  . 

Milwaukee  Journal 


Sundav 


Sundav 

.  20,474.558 
..  19,439.237 
.  13.440.452 

.  13,457.824 
.  12,545.080 

12,534,592 
..  11,238  499 
..  10,549,339 
..  10,545.921 
..  10.244,155 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

. .  52  536.458  Los  Angeles  Times — MS  . 5^ 

.  43.014,387  Miami  Herald— MS  .  4< 

40.018.514  Chicago  Tribune— MS  41 

36.947,461  New  York  Times— MS  .  3^ 

.  34.089.350  Washington  Post— MS  .  3: 

33,521,522  Houston  Chronicle— ES  .  3‘ 

.  31.941.201  Fort  Lauderdale  News— ES  .  3i 

ES  29.349,866  Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal  &  Constitution— ES  3 

28.952,398  Phoenix  Republic— MS . 3: 

..  28.613,722  San  Jose  Mercury  A  Mercury  News — MS  .  3 

(Note:  1971  figures  were  unavailable  from  Media  Records.) 
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Los  Angeles  Times  . 
New  York  Times  . . 
Miami  Herald 
Chicago  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
New  York  Newj  ... 

Boston  Globe  . 

Washington  Post  . . 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Houston  Chronicle 


Los  Angeles  Times  , . 
New  York  Times  . 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Miami  Herald  . 

New  York  News  . , 
Chicago  Tribune  . 

Boston  Globe  . 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Washington  Post 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times — MS  . 

Miami  Herald— MS 

New  York  Times— MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune— MS  . 

Washington  Post — MS 

Houston  Chronicle— ES  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News— ES  . 

Atlanta  Journal  A  Journal  A  Constitution- 

Milwaukee  Journal— ES 

Detroit  News — ES  . 


If  you’re  sold 
by  this  ad 
you’re  in 
the  minority 

COLOR  MAKES  THE  CASH  REGISTER 
,  RING  IN  LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 

Color  ads  in  the  Long  Beach  Independent, 

Press  Telegram  produced  84.9%  more  sales  than 
identical  black-and-white  ads. 

In  six  tests  using  comparable  stores,  identical 
items  at  identical  prices  with  color  versus 
black-and-white  the  only  variable,  the  color  ads 
rang  the  cash  register  almost  twice  as  ^ 

often  as  the  black-and-white. 

And  the  Independent,  Press-Telegram  is 
the  only  newspaper  to  really  reach  the 
one  million  people  living  in  the  Long 
Beach  Metropolitan  Area.  No  other  metro¬ 
politan  daily  reaches  more  than  1  out  of  6  homes 


9  Q 


in  the  market. 


To  put  more  of  the  green  in  your 

cash  register  —  put  your  ads  in  the  Independent, 

Press-Telegram. 


X 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer  •  Ferguson  •  Walker  Co. 


WE  HAVE 
A  DATE 
IN  CHILE 


XXVIII  Annual  Meeting 

INTER  AMERICAN 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Santiago,  Chile 
October  9-13,  1972 


.-,s 


/ 


Chile  is  in  the  throes  of  change. 
It  has  a  Marxist  government 
uhich  claims  it  can  establish  so¬ 
cialism  while  maintaining  demo¬ 
cratic  freedoms.  They  call  it  la  via 
chilena,  the  Chilean  way.  The  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers  can  still 
publish  what  they  please,  but  they 
are  under  severe  pressure.  That 
is  why  we  are  meeting  in  Santia¬ 
go.  I  hat  is  w  hy  your  presence 
and  support  are  needed.  If  you 
are  not  an  lAPA  member,  sign 
up  now.  Join  us  in  Chile. 


INTER  AMERICAN 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

141  N.  E.  Third  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida  33132 


( 

Financial  Notes  By  Robert  C.  Davis 


Middleman  in  multi-million  dollar  deal 
— Gateway  Communications  Inc.,  whose 
major  stockholder  is  the  Bergen  (N.J.) 
Evening  Record  Corp.,  publishers  of  the 
Bergen  Record,  is  playing  middleman  in  a 
$16  million  sale  of  seven  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  authorized  Triangle  Publications 
Inc.  to  sell  broadcast  stations  in  Altoona, 
Pa.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  and  Lancaster- 
Lebanon,  Pa.  to  Gateway. 

According  to  the  FCC,  Gateway  plans 
to  resell  the  two  Altoona  stations  to  Gil- 
com  Corp.  and  the  two  Binghamton  sta¬ 
tions  to  Stoner  Broadcasting  Systems  Inc. 
The  transactions  wdll  conform  to  the 
FCC’s  cross-ownership  rules,  which  pro¬ 
hibit  one  owner  from  holding  cable  and 
public  tv  stations  in  the  same  city.  Tri¬ 
angle,  which  publishes  Sei'enteen  Maga¬ 
zine,  TV  Guide  and  the  Daily  Racing 
Form,  owns  cable  interests  in  Altoona  and 
Lancaster- Lebanon. 

Neither  Gateway  nor  Gilcom  own  broad¬ 
cast  interests  and  Stoner  owns  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Des  Moines  and  Huntington, 
W.  V'a.  The  FCC  noted  that  the  president 
and  vicepresident  of  Gateway  are  former 
employes  of  Triangle. 

*  *  * 

Price  Commission’s  profit  rule — Hopes 
among  some  newspaper  publishers  that 
profit  rules  would  be  relaxed  to  allow  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  or  circulation  rates 
were  dashed  this  week. 

Price  Commission  Chairman  C.  .Jackson 
Gray.son  Jr.  .said  no  profit  margin  changes 
are  expected  in  the  near  future.  He  added 
that  fears  among  businessmen  that  mar¬ 
gin  restraints  would  harm  the  economic 
recovery  proved  to  be  unju.stified  and 
that  a  statement  he  made  last  April  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  AP  about  pos¬ 
sible  price  rollbacks  was  misinterpreted. 

Grayson  said  he  meant  companies  that 
were  in  danger  of  violating  the  profit- 
margin  restraint  wmuld  take  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion,  not  that  the  commission  would  order 
reductions. 

*  *  * 

Digital  Equipment’s  finances — Digital 
Equijjment  Corp.,  makers  of  computers 
and  digital  modules,  (September  21)  re¬ 
ported  the  sale  of  18,000  shares  of  stock 
by  a  former  vicepresident,  Nicholas  J. 
Mazzarese,  reducing  his  holdings  to 
4,645  shares. 

On  September  19,  600,000  shares  of  Dig¬ 
ital  common,  valued  at  $52.2  million 
reached  the  market  priced  at  $87  a  share. 
The  stock  ranged  this  year  between  10114 
and  6914. 

*  «  * 

Harte-Hanks  offers  800,000  shares — 
Harte-Hanks  New’spapers  Inc.,  traded 
over-the-counter,  has  announced  a  public 
offering  of  800,000  shares  of  common 
stock,  of  which  525,600  are  for  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  selling  stockholders  and  274,400 
being  sold  by  the  company.  White,  Weld 
&  Co.  is  underwriting  the  sale. 

According  to  the  prospectus,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sale  is  being  used  to  finance  the 
recent  purchase  of  an  Orange  County, 
Calif,  shopper  from  Van/De  Publishing 


Co.  A  total  of  485,200  shares  of  common 
are  being  sold  by  former  stockholders  in 
the  Republic  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic. 

Among  the  major  Harte-Hanks  stock¬ 
holders  who  are  selling  are  Henry  Budde, 
selling  15,000  shares  of  45,109  owned; 
Anita  L.  Budde,  selling  9,000  of  18,109 
owned  and  Houston  H.  Harte,  selling 
4,500  of  673,328  shares  owned. 

The  prospectus  states  that  Van/De  is 
the  defendant  in  a  law’suit  for  $500,000 
damages  and  $10  million  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  brought  by  Chester  Jensen  and  the 
Green  Sheet,  alleging  that  Van/De  “vi¬ 
olated  a  California  statute  by  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  in  certain  areas  below  cost  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  competition  and 
that  Van/De  has  intimidated  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  customers  by  threatening  to  cease 
running  advertisements  for  those  per¬ 
sons  who  advertise  in  the  plaintiff’s  pub¬ 
lication.” 

Harte-Hanks’  San  Antonio  newspapers 
are  being  sued  for  $5  million  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  Muniz,  the  La  Raza  Unida  party’s 
candidate  for  governor  of  Texas.  The 
plaintiff  alleges  an  article  describing  his 
party  as  “militant”  was  libelous. 

*  «  * 

Lee  Enterprises’  year — Earnings  per 
share  for  fiscal  19'72  are  expected  to 
reach  between  $1.25  and  $1.30  from  rec¬ 
ord  earnings  in  1971  of  $1.16  a  share, 
and  revenue  about  $42  million  from  $37.7 
million. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee  president,  said 
that  with  the  fourth  quarter  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  the  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  group  is  having  no  problems.  Retail 
and  classified  advertising  are  good,  he 
said,  and  predicted  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  compounded  earnings  for  fiscal  1973. 

*  *  * 

Struggling  paper  profits — Analysts’  op¬ 
timism  for  the  paper  industry,  including 
heavy  newsprint  manufacturers,  in  fiscal 
1973  is  as  yet  unsupported. 

Partly  responsible  for  low  profit  levels, 
despite  substantial  earnings  in  some  cases, 
is  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Canadian 
mills  lose  on  the  foreign  exchange  rate 
to  the  extent  that  mills  have  entered 
losses  as  high  as  $1.25  million  on  U.S. 
receipts  in  their  annual  reports. 

Bowater  Corp.,  a  major  Canadian  pa- 
permaker  and  building  materials  com¬ 
pany,  announced  its  intention  to  merge 
with  Ralli  Inteniational  Ltd.  in  a  move 
toward  diversification. 

Ralli  is  an  investment  holding  company 
that  controls  diverse  manufacturing  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  U.S.,  Australia,  the  Far  East 
and  Europe.  Value  of  the  merger  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $196  million,  with  Bowater  to 
issue  11  shares  of  common  for  each  10 
that  Ralli  issues. 

On  September  28,  Bowater  Corp.,  a 
London  based  diversified  newsprint  com¬ 
pany  and  W.  R.  Grace,  a  diversified  chem¬ 
ical  and  paper  firm,  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  jointly  owned  subsidiary,  Bowa- 
ter-Grace  Newsprint  Ltd.,  to  promote  and 
advise  on  the  construction  of  mills  to 
manufacture  newsprint  from  bagasse  in 
areas  w’here  there  is  a  surplus  of  the 
sugar  cane  fiber. 
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AIS  EDITORIAL 


(  Advertisement ) 


We  Can't  Tolerate  Government  Control  of  TV 


Unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  takes  decisive 
action  to  halt  it,  the  total  takeover  of  U.S.  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  by  the  government  will  be  finalized  within  the  next  few 
years.  There  will  be  but  one  radio  and  TV  system.  It  will  be 
operated,  censored,  programmed  —  in  short,  completely 
dominated  —  by  an  elite  group  of  Washington  bureaucrats. 

Television  cannot  fight  this  battle  alone  because  it  has 
one  hand  tied  already  by  severe  governmental  restrictions 
and  the  power  to  put  TV  completely  out  of  business.  So 
it  is  up  to  the  newspapers  to  lead  this  fight  and  to  make 
every  American  realize  that  his  own  individual  freedom  is  in 
danger  as  it  never  has  been  before.  Do  we  want  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  TV  or  do  we  want  to  preserve  our  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  communications  industry? 

A  spate  of  government  rulings  is  eroding  the  economic 
base  of  American  journalism.  The  American  communica¬ 
tions  industry  is  struggling  for  its  very  survival  in  a  web  of 
government  regulations.  None  of  these  regulations  is  a 
decree.  None  has  ever  been  presented  to  Congress.  Never¬ 
theless  they  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law. 

In  a  recent  ruling  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  the  judge's  decision  said  that  commercials  for  big 
automobiles  can  be  answered  by  anti-big  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  lambasting  the  big  ones  for  creating  pollution;  and 
the  station  to  which  the  complaint  is  made  must  carry  the 
"anti”  comment  free  of  charge,  giving  it  the  same  amount 
of  time  as  was  used  in  the  paid  advertisement  of  the  big 
car.  The  same  court  ruled  that  no  TV  station  can  refuse  to 
accept  free  controversial  advertising.  These  rulings  are  part 
of  the  so-called  "fairness  doctrine.” 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  is  now  de¬ 
liberating  a  plan  to  require  all  TV  outlets  to  spend  two  hours 
a  day  broadcasting  programs,  specifically  for  children, 
without  charge.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  idea  is  put  into 
effect  there  will  be  virtually  no  limit  to  the  demands  of 
special  interests  insisting  on  free  TV  time. 

Pressure  groups  are  demanding  that  licenses  be  taken 
away  from  stations  that  don’t  match  up  with  their  ideo¬ 
logical  position.  NATION’S  BUSINESS  reports  that  “peti¬ 
tions  to  deny  license  renewals  are  being  filed  with  the  FCC 
in  behalf  of  Negroes,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Indians,  Orientals,  Gay  Liberation,  Women’s  Lib  and  various 
other  groups  and  causes.’’  NATION’S  BUSINESS  predicted 
that  TV  probably  is  a  dying  industry  because  of  FCC 
restrictions. 

The  results  of  all  this  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
American  system  of  television.  It  will  automatically  pave 
the  way  for  government  operation  of  all  TV  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  This  is  exactly  what  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
are  hell-bent  on  accomplishing. 

Dean  Burch  is  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  He  believes  in  the  Constitution  and  free  enter¬ 
prise  but  is  outvoted  by  the  holdover  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  who  have  become  ambitious  bureaucrats. 

One  member  of  the  FCC  has  suggested  that  the  media 
be  made  legally  liable  for  alleged  harmful  effects  from  the 
use  of  products  advertised  on  a  TV  station.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  same  rule  should  apply  to  newspapers,  should 
there  be  any  harmful  effects  from  the  use  of  products  ad¬ 
vertised  by  them. 

Probably  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  FCC  rulings  is  that 
which  concerns  cigarette  advertising.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  spends  between  600  and  800  million  dollars  a  year 
to  promote  and  sell  tobacco.  It  subsidizes  tobacco  growers 
to  the  tune  of  at  least  400  million  dollars  a  year.  Yet  the 
government  prohibits  the  advertising  on  TV  of  cigarettes. 
If  tobacco  is  harmful,  then  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
tobacco  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  But  so  long  as  the 
government  itself  encourages  the  growth  and  development 
and  sale  of  tobacco,  it  certainly  has  no  business  telling 
manufacturers  and  TV  stations  they  cannot  advertise  to¬ 
bacco.  This  is  only  one  more  instance  of  how  powerful  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  have  become. 


The  so-called  "fairness  doctrine”  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  fairness,  but  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
power  of  government  to  harass  people  whose  opinions  the 
bureaucrats  don’t  like. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  bureaucratic  bias  is  the 
history  of  "public  broadcasting”  which  operates  by  virtue 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  but  which 
regularly  tends  to  favor  the  radical,  the  socialist,  the  ac¬ 
tivist  element  in  this  country.  President  Nixon  has  wisely 
vetoed  a  request  for  a  large  increase  for  "public  broadcast¬ 
ing,”  but  this  is  only  a  partial  answer.  The  real  issue  here 
is  that  the  taxpayer  should  not  be  obliged  to  subsidize  any 
sort  of  one-sided  opinion.  The  "public  broadcasting”  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  you  listen  is  financed  by  government  subsidies. 
Hundreds  of  programs  have  been  broadcast  which  not  only 
assailed  the  administration  but  were  actually  anti-American 
in  content.  Yet  you,  the  taxpayers,  are  paying  the  bill  for 
this. 

To  be  sure  there  are  thousands  of  capable,  honest  and 
dedicated  men  and  women  in  government  service,  but  they 
are  dominated  by  the  ambitious  bureaucratic  leaders  who 
can  make  life  miserable  for  any  one  of  them  who  opposes 
the  bureaucratic  line.  These  men  and  women  cannot  be 
fired,  but  they  can  be  shunted  from  department  to  depart¬ 
ment  and  be  passed  over  for  promotion.  Consequently  they 
remain  silent  and  “go  along.’’ 

Concerned  Americans  who  oppose  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  communications  system  should  demand  correc¬ 
tive  action  by  Congress.  All  efforts  to  impose  government 
controls  on  American  TV  and  the  American  press  should 
be  resisted.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  anti-busi¬ 
ness  and  anti-freedom  bureaucrats  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
medium  of  "public  broadcasting”  —  paid  for  by  the  public 
—  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  TV  and  the  free  press.  One  of  the 
wisest  of  American  statesmen  long  ago  said,  "Government 
is  always  the  enemy  of  the  people,  never  the  friend.” 

What  is  happening  to  TV  and  the  American  press  is 
chilling  proof  that  property  rights  and  human  rights  can¬ 
not  be  separated  and  that  where  bureaucrats  control  the 
first  they  have  the  power  to  destroy  the  second. 

If  freedom  and  liberty  are  to  survive  in  this  country  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  must  be  deprived  of  their  self-assumed 
power  over  the  economy.  The  Congress  should  deny  bureau¬ 
crats  the  right  of  tenure  which  gives  them  a  lifetime  job. 
They  never  run  for  office.  They  are  never  elected.  They 
never  can  be  fired  —  even  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  —  except  for  moral  misconduct.  Every  country  which 
has  ever  succumbed  to  the  dictates  of  a  Federal  bureau¬ 
cracy  has  either  perished  or  been  taken  over  by  tyrannical 
dictators. 

What  can  you  do?  You  can  write  your  candidate  for 
Congress  immediately  and  ask  him  to  pledge  himself  to 
vote  against  any  further  intrusion  by  the  FCC  into  the 
American  economy.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  FCC  be  given  the  force  of  law 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  must  understand  that  their  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  —  and  especially  their  right  of  free  ex¬ 
pression,  which  is  the  fundamental  right  of  all  liberty  —  is 
at  stake  and  only  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress  will 
stop  the  bureaucrats. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  and  best  country  in 
the  world  and  she  is  the  greatest  and  the  best  only  because 
she  is  free. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam 

Publisher 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Pulliam  has  no  financial  interest  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  any  TV  or  radio  station  or  system. 
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Writing  contest  established  by  food  editors 


ON-THE-JOB — When  an  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter  asked  Elaine  Tait  for  a  formal  type 
photogaph  of  herself  to  run  in  the  Food  Issue,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  food  editor  provided 
this  picture  with  a  note  attached  which  explained  "I'm  not  at  my  desk  much  these  days  so  1 
thought  I'd  send  you  a  picture  taken  after  I'd  spent  the  day  recently  as  a  supermarket 
cashier."  Elaine  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Food  Editors'  Advisory  Committee  for  this 
year's  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  to  be  held  October  1-6  in  Philadelphia. 


A  10-\vepk  paid  summer  internship  will 
be  granted  to  the  winner  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  National  Newsi)aper  Food  Editors 
Internship  competition. 

Funded  by  Tupperwai'e  Home  Parties, 
the  competition  is  open  to  college  juniors, 
seniors  and  graduate  students  who  intend 
to  pursue  careers  in  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism,  according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  Hornard  (Jingold,  chairman  of  the  1972 
Food  Editors  Conference  sponsored  by 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  winner  will  receive  a  10-week  in- 
tern.ship  next  summer  on  the  staff  of  a 
newsjjaiier  food  editor  in  a  city  chosen  by 
the  student.  Tupperware  will  sponsor  the 
student’s  salary  at  the  Guild  minimum 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference.  The  intern  will 
be  considered  as  a  temporary  employee  of 
the  newspaper  and  will  be  supervised  by 
and  work  for  the  food  editor. 

Students  entering  the  competition  will 
be  leciuircd  to  w'lite  a  newspaper  food 
story  based  on  a  favorite  recipe,  an  inter¬ 
view  feature  for  the  food  section,  or  a 
consumer  interest  article.  Applicants  also 
must  write  a  letter  about  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  learn  from  a  10-week  in- 
ternslii])  and  how  this  experience  might  be 
helpful  in  their  career  planning. 

Home  economics  and  journalism  depart¬ 
ments  of  accredited  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  been  notified  about  the  competi¬ 
tion.  The  deadline  for  entries  to  be  re¬ 
turned  for  judging  is  February  15,  1973. 
The  winner  will  be  announced  April  16, 
1973. 


HIGH  CONSUMER  INTEREST  in  pricing,  nu¬ 
trition  and  ecology  should  make  the  30th 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  an  exciting 
occasion.  Working  toward  that  end  is  Bernard 
Gingold  (above),  who  is  conference  chairman 
and  vicepresident  and  manager,  Chicago  re¬ 
gion,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company.  Origi¬ 
nator  of  the  conference,  which  is  in  Philadelphia 
this  year,  was  Jake  Sawyer,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  SWF  firm.  The  conference  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 


New  ANPA  building 
to  be  dedicated 
on  October  4 

Ceremonies  dedicating  the  new  head- 
quarteis  building  of  the  American  News- 
liaper  Publishers  Association  are  sched¬ 
uled  at  Reston,  Va.  for  October  4. 

Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  and  chairman  of  ANPA 
will  jireside  at  the  ceremonies.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (Va.)  and  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  Director  of  Communications  for  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  White  House,  will 
be  the  guest  speakers. 

The  modern  headquarters  building  is 
located  on  a  10-acre  tract  near  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Dulles  International  Airport. 

The  move  of  the  headquarters  staff 
from  New  York  City  was  completed  in 
June  of  this  year. 

The  dedication  is  being  held  in  conjunc¬ 


tion  with  meetings  of  the  ANP.A  Board  of 
Directors  and  ANPA  Foundation  Board  of 
Trustees.  Among  the  200  guests  antici¬ 
pated  to  attend  the  ceremonies  will  be 
publishers  and  executives  of  member 
newspapers,  representatives  of  media  or¬ 
ganizations  and  Federal  Government  and 
local  dignitaries. 

The  dedication  ceremony  is  scheduled 
for  5:00  p.m.  Following  the  ceremony 
there  will  be  a  reception  and  buffet  inside 
the  new  building. 


B.F.C.  Whitehouse  dies 

Benjamin  F.  C.  Whitehou.se,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cul¬ 
len  Inc.  and  president  of  the  Milford 
(Mass.)  Uaihj  Sews,  Little  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Times,  Biddeford-Sneo  (Me.)  Joarnal,  and 
two  semi  weeklies,  the  .S'un/ord  (Me.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Rochester  (N.H.)  Fourier,  died 
at  his  home  in  Harwich  Port,  Mass.  Sep¬ 
tember  21. 
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Goss-F^rag  has 
sure  cure  for 
the 

You  know  “the  smears.”  They 
show  up  right  after  a  beautiful 
press  run.  The  conveyor  grabs 
your  newspapers  and  smears 
them.  By  the  time  the  papers  get 
to  the  loading  dock,  you  wonder 
why  you  took  so  much  care  to 
produce  a  good-looking,  clearly- 
printed  newspaper  in  the  first 
place. 

Goss  has  changed  all  this. 

Our  mailroom  equipment 
can  carry  your  papers  from  the 
folder,  around  corners  and 
twists,  through  the  counter¬ 
stacker  and  deliver  them  to  the 
mailroom— clear  and  unmarked. 

Whether  you  produce  your 
newspaper  by  offset,  letter- 
press  or  gravure,  Goss-Ferag 
conveyors  make  sure  print  qual¬ 
ity  isn’t  sacrificed. 

We  realize  that’s  promising 
a  lot:  a  no-smear  newspaper. 

But  with  a  name  like  Goss,  you 
don’t  promise  more  than  you 
can  deliver. 

You  can  have  the  full  story 
on  Goss  mailroom  systems  by 
calling  (312)  656-8600  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  Harry  Andree.  Or  write; 

Goss  Mailroom  Systems,  5601 
West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

60650. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


Experts  assigned 
to  provide  info 
on  food  to  editors 


Chemical  Research  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  1557 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

Dr.  F.  M.  Clydesdale 
Dept,  of  Food  Science  &  Technology 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002 


College  of  Tropical  Agriculture 
University  of  Hawaii 
1920  Edmondson  Rd. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

• 

Editorial  writers 
view  ‘The  New  South’ 

The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  will  explore  the  theme  “The  New 
South — Myth  or  Reality?”  during  its 
November  15-17  convention  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Host  to  the  editorial  writers  will  be 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  Charlotte 
News,  Knight  Newspapers. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  black- 
white  relations  in  the  South  with  speakers 
including:  Governor  Reubin  Askew  of 
Florida,  Governor  Linwood  Holton  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Duke  University  president  Terry 
Sanford,  Professor  Paul  Gaston,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Virginia;  and  Charlotte  author- 
columnist  Harry  Golden. 

The  program,  announced  by  chairman 
David  Gillespie  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
includes  a  study  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  school  desegragation  experi¬ 
ence — the  school  system  involved  in  the 
Supreme  Court’s  Swann  decision  w’hich 
sanctioned  busing.  A  panel  of  columnists 
will  discuss  the  presidential  election,  and 
other  sessions  devoted  to  professional 
seminars. 

• 

Six  newsmen  cited 
for  business  stories 

For  their  contributions  to  better  public 
understanding  of  business  and  finance,  six 
American  journalists  were  granted  $1,000 
awards  for  excellence  (September  14) 
in  Los  Angeles. 

They  are: 

Frank  Morgan,  Boston  bureau  chief 
Newstveek  magazine; 

Laurance  F.  Stuntz,  financial  editor  for 
AP  World  Services; 

Robert  E.  Dallos,  New  York  editorial 
coriespondent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times', 

Harold  Chucker,  editorial  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star; 

George  Chaplin,  editor-in-chief,  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser; 

F rank  Lalli,  West  Coast  bureau  chief  of 
Forbes  magazine. 

The  awards  granted  annually  by  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
are  for  articles  published  in  1971. 

• 

Phila.  Bulletin  hires 
new  promotion  manager 

Thomas  Donahue,  previously  sales  and 
l)romotion  manager  for  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  as  promotion  manager. 

Herbert  Shugar,  who  was  promotion 
manager,  has  been  made  manager  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects  where  he  w’ill  be  responsible 
for  the  planning,  development,  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  major  sales  and  promotional 
projects. 


Local  representatives  in  16  areas  to  act 
as  liaison  for  an  expert  panel  on  food 
safety  and  nutrition  information  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists. 

John  B.  Klis,  editor  of  IFT  publica¬ 
tions,  urged  that  the  news  media  contact 
the  representatives,  all  of  whom  are  food 
technologists,  nutritionists  or  medical  doc¬ 
tors,  when  questions  arise  concerning  food 
distribution  or  use. 

Klis  said  that  newspaper  and  magazine 
food  editors  and  science  editors  have  been 
keejiing  contact  with  the  IFT  s  expert 
panel  on  food  safety  and  nutrition  (E&P, 
September  9)  and  the  local  representa¬ 
tives  will  provide  additional  sources  for 
information. 

When  local  spokesmen  cannot  answer 
questions  authoritatively  or  Immediately, 
they  will  place  the  que.stioner  in  touch 
with  an  appropriate  expert  panel  mem¬ 
ber.  These  spokesmen  also  will  report  back 
to  the  panel  the  questions,  attitudes  and 
problems  they  encounter. 

The  panel  and  a  committee  on  public 
information  of  IFT  (12,000  members  from 
the  fields  of  technicians  in  the  food  indus¬ 
try,  government,  universities  and  consul¬ 
tants)  is  in  the  stage  of  first  phase  evalu¬ 
ation  through  scientific  status  summaries 
being  ])repared  on  four  subjects. 

The  first  summary  is  on  the  current 
status  of  Clostridium  botulism  in  foods, 
developed  through  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Richard  Lechowich,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Second  summary,  due  in  November,  will 
concern  nitrates,  nitrites  and  nitrosami- 
nes,  developed  by  Dr.  Roy  Morse,  Rutgers 
University. 

Dr.  Ben  F.  Buchanan,  of  General 
Foods,  recently  elected  president  of  IFT, 
and  his  piedecessor.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Hall, 
have  lined  up  16  local  representatives  to 
render  media  assistance.  These  spokesmen 
have  received  a  lay  language  rej)ort  by 
the  IFT’s  expert  panel  on  botulism,  a 
particularly  notorious  type  of  food  poison¬ 
ing  which  affects  the  human  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  often  fatal. 

The  vast  majority  of  botuli.sm  outbreaks 
(10  to  20  reported  annually  in  the  United 
States,  involving  a  total  of  20  to  30  people 
and  resulting  in  two  to  five  deaths)  are 
caused  by  improperly  processed  home- 
canned  foods,  the  report  says. 

The  following  list  of  area  spokesmen 
for  IFT  will  in  time  be  expanded,  Klis 
pointed  out,  to  cover  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Media  people  with  questions  may 
also  contact  the  IFT  national  headquar- 
teis  in  Chicago — 221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  60601 : 

Dr.  Aaron  M.  Alt.schul 
Dept,  of  Community  Medicine 
Georgetown  University 
Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

Dr.  William  L.  Browm,  Pres. 

.\merican  Bacteriological  & 


Miss  Mane  J.  Ferree 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  California 
2200  University  Avenue 
Berkeley,  California  94720 

Dr.  George  J.  Flick,  Jr. 

Dept,  of  Food  Science  &  Technology 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
&  State  University 
Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061 

Dr.  Dee.  M.  Graham,  Chairman 
Dept,  of  Food  Science  &  Nutrition 
University  of  Missouri 
1-74  Agriculture 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201 

Dr.  Melvin  R.  Johnston,  Head 
Dept,  of  Food  Technology 
University  of  Tennessee 
P.O.  Box  1071 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  37901 

Dr.  Theodore  P.  Labuza 
Dejit.  of  Food  Science  & 

Industries 

University  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

Dr.  G.  E.  Livingston,  Director 
Food  Science  Associates 
P.O.  Box  265 
Rye,  New  York  10580 

Dr.  Arthur  N.  Prater,  Consultant 
17400  Weddington  Street 
Encino,  California  91316 

Dr.  Willard  B.  Robinson,  Head 
Dept,  of  Food  Science  & 

Technology 

New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 
Geneva,  New  York  14456 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Snyder 
F'ood  Research  Laboiatory 
Iowa  State  University 
.\mes,  Iowa  50010 

Dr.  Emily  L.  Wick 
Dept,  of  Nutrition  &  Food 
Science 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 

Mrs.  Lois  A.  McGill 
Department  of  Food  Science 
Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis,  Oregon  97331 

Dr.  N.  D.  Pintauro 
1  )ej)artment  of  Food  Science 
Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 

Dr.  Roy  E.  Moser 
Dept,  of  Food  Science  and 
Technology 
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ANNUAL 
NEWSPAPER 
FOODEDIIORS 
CONFERENCE 


Once  again  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  brings 
together  42  companies  in  the  American  food  industry  with  over  140  newspaper 
food  editors  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  union. 

This  conference  is  part  of  the  continuing  diaU  3ue  the  AANR  has  fostered 
among  newspaper  food  editors  and  the  more  important  food  processors. 

Stories  filed  at  this  conference  will  reach  over  50,000,000  readers  from  Maine 
to  Hawaii  . . .  from  Florida  to  Alaska! 

The  AANR  welcomes  the  food  editors  and  the  host  food  companies  to  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  most  productive  conference. 


This  year’s  program  hosts 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY-Oixie 
Consumer  Products  Group 
AMERICAN  CONCORD  GRAPE 
ASSOCIATION 

ARMOUR/DIAL.  INC.-ARMOUR 
FOOD  COMPANY 
BEST  FOODS/Div.  of  CPC 
INTERNATIONAL 
BORDEN  INC. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PRUNE 
ADVISORY  BOARD 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 
CARNATION  COMPANY 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE.  INC 


THE  DENMARK  CHEESE 
ASSOCIATION 

DIAMOND  WALNUT  GROWERS.  INC. 
S.  W.  FARBER/Div.  of  LCA 
CORPORATION 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  of  CITRUS 
THE  R.  T.  FRENCH  COMPANY 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 
GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
GREEN  GIANT  COMPANY 
HUNT-WESSON  FOODS.  INC. 
KITCHENS  Of  SARA  LEE 
THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  INC 
OSCAR  MAYER  &  CO. 


MUSHROOM  PROCESSORS 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  NATIONAL  HOT  DOG  and 
SAUSAGE  COUNCIL 
THE  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  and 
MEAT  BOARD 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BLUEBERRY 
COUNCIL 

PET  INCORPORATED 
THE  PILLSBURY  COMPANY 
PROGRESSO  FOODS 
CORPORATION 
LOUIS  RICH  FOODS.  INC. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  COMPANY- 
SEARS  COUNTERTOP  DIV 
STANDARD  BRANDS 
INCORPORATED 
SUNKIST  GROWERS.  INC. 

SUPER  MARKET  INSTITUTE 
SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
TAYLOR  WINE  COMPANY 
TUPPERWARE  HOME  PARTIES 
UNCLE  BEN'S.  INC 
WM  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 
WASHINGTON  STATE  APPLE 
COMMISSION 
WINE  INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Weekly  Editor 


Bv  Craig  Toinkinson 


DOUBLED  GROSS  IN  SIX  MONTHS 


The  weekly  Plaqiiemhie  (La.)  Post  dou¬ 
bled  its  gross  revenues  and  paging  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  and  co- 
puhlisher,  Gary  Hebert,  said  he  at¬ 
tributes  the  jump  to  an  imi)roved  format 
and  the  institution  of  color  on  an  every 
issue  basis. 

Hebert  said  he  considers  color  the 
more  influential  of  the  two  factors  and 
said  he  has  actively  encouraged  adver- 
tisei’s  to  use  it.  “I’ve  given  them  a  color 
rate  they  can  live  with,”  he  said,  “because 
I  believe  in  the  long  run  it  will  educate 
them  to  want  color  enough  to  pay  the 
l)rice.” 

Rut  Hebert,  who  is  co-publisher  and 
co-founder  along  with  his  wife  Joyce,  said 
color  is  important  enough  that  he  runs  it 
editoi'ially  every  week  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  enough  color  advertising 
to  sui)port  it. 

What  gave  impetus  to  increased  use  of 
color  for  the  Post  was  installation  of  a 
new  jiress,  a  four  unit  Cottrell  V-li)A, 
last  January,  although  the  paper  was 
printing  occasional  color  in  its  previous 
l)ress,  also  a  Cottrell. 

Front  page  splasli 

Hebert  did  not  wait  around  to  get 
enough  color  advertising  before  going  full 
steam  with  editorial  color.  His  first  issue 
of  this  year  featured  a  (piarter  ))age 
front  i)age  ])hoto  of  an  assortment  of 
fruit,  rej) reduced  in  near  natural  colors, 
as  a  kickoff  for  his  increa.sed  color  usage. 

Hebert  chose  the  fruit  to  demonstrate  to 
readers  and  advertisers  the  wide  range 
and  flexibility  of  colors  the  Post  was  able 
to  obtain. 

The  reaction  was  almost  immediate.  At 
that  time  the  Post  was  running  about  20 
pages  a  week  hut  six  months  later,  Hebert 
said,  was  averaging  40  pages  a  week  and 
several  weeks  ago  hit  the  oO  page  mark. 
“I  don’t  know  what  to  attribute  our 
growth  to  excei)t  the  new  newspaper  de¬ 
sign  and  the  use  of  color,  ”  said  Hebert. 

He  now  has  four  large  advertisers;  a 
chain  dei)artment  store,  a  local  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  two  chain  food  stores,  that 
are  willing  to  pay  the  color  surcharge 
every  week  for  full  page  ads.  In  addition 
tl'.ei-e  ai-e  numerous  other  advertisers  who 
buy  color  on  a  less  frequent  but  steady 
basis. 

The  Post  charges  $40  per  color  for  a 
full  jiage  ad.  The  co.st  for  process  color 
would  he  around  $1G0,  not  including  a 
charge  for  the  separations. 

Separations  for  all  spot  color  work  are 
done  by  Hebert’s  brother,  James,  who 
works  at  the  Post’s  plant.  Separations  for 
any  process  color  work  are  done  12  miles 
away  at  the  plant  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
State  Tinier  and  Morning  Advocate. 

On  a  whole,  most  of  the  Post  color  falls 
into  the  spot  color  category.  Process  col¬ 
or,  Herbert  said,  has  been  used  editorially 
only  about  a  half  dozen  times  since  Janu¬ 
ary. 
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Hebert  said  his  brother  does  separa¬ 
tions  under  the  pressure  of  deadlines  and 
takes  less  than  an  hour  to  do  them.  “He  is 
an  excejjtionally  gifted  man  who  has  a 
feel  for  the  unusual,”  Hebert  said  of  his 
brother.  “He  has  a  good  sense  of  balance 
and  aesthetics.  Many  other  newspapers 
know  about  the  quality  of  work  he  does 
for  the  Post  so  I  say  thank  God  he’s  my 
bn)ther  because  I  would  have  lost  him  a 
long  time  ago,” 

.Artists  by  trade 

James,  who’s  background  is  as  an  ar¬ 
tist,  is  not  the  only  Hebert  family  member 
working  at  the  Post.  Two  sisters,  also 
artists,  are  responsible  for  doing  the 
pasteups. 

Hebert  is  gradually  increasing  the  size 
of  his  staff.  Until  two  months  ago  he  sold 
all  ads  but  now  has  a  full  time  saleswom¬ 
en. 

He  and  his  wife  started  the  paper  in 
19.57  on  a  stringent  budget.  The  paper  has 
been  offset  from  the  start  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  ])rinted  at  the  Opelousas  (La.)  Dai- 
///  World.  Composition  was  done  in  Raton 
Rouge.  Gradually  equipment  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  six  years  ago  the  paper 
bought  its  first  press. 

Hebeit,  in  his  lifetime,  has  had  some 
(piite  definite  reversals  in  career  direc¬ 
tion.  In  his  youth  his  plans  called  for  his 
entering  the  priesthood. 

These  were  no  idle  jdans,  he  actually 
spent  nine  years  studying  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  hut  never  took  that  final  step. 

Instead  he  went  to  work  in  indu.stry  and 
then  moved  to  newspai)ei  s.  His  fir.st  news- 
l)aper  job  was  in  the  ad  department  of  the 
State  Times  and  Morning  Advocate  where 


POST  steps  into  the 
'World  of  Color’ 


he  spent  thiee  and  a  half  years  before 
returing  to  Plaquemine,  his  home  town,  to 
get  the  Post  started  in  1957. 

There  was,  and  still  is,  a  rival  weekly, 
the  Iberville  (Parish)  South,  in  the  city. 
Roth  papers  claim  about  3,500  paid  circu¬ 
lation  and  both  are  offset.  Rut  Hebert  also 
has  a  7,000  carrier  delivered  free  circula¬ 
tion  shopper,  the  ILcsf  Bank  Shopper 
formerly  called  the  Iberville  Shopper. 

The  name  Plaquemine  is  a  derivation  of 
an  Indian  word  meaning  persimmons,  a 
tree  once  common,  now  unknown,  in  the 
bayou  regions  around  Plaquemine. 

Pla<iuimine  is  the  parish  seat  of  Iber¬ 
ville  and  both  papers,  the  South  and  the 
Post  circulate  throughout  the  30,000  popu¬ 
lation  parish.  One  other  paper,  the  White 
Castle  Times,  sister  i)ai)er  to  the  South,  is 
the  only  other  newspajier  published  in  the 
l)arish.  Roth  Plaquemine  and  White  Cas¬ 
tle  lie  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Many  awards 

The  Post,  with  all  that  artistic  talent 
going  for  it,  has  won  its  share  of  state 
and  national  awards.  The  total  for  the 
state  i.s  75  in  the  i>ast  seven  years.  Add  to 
that  six  honors  won  in  this  year’s  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Association  judging,  for  a 
total  of  81. 

The  list  of  NNA  awards  included  a  fir.st 
and  second  in  sports  categories  and  a 
third  for  women’s  news.  Joyce  Hebert  is 
the  pajier’s  society  editor  and  Roy  Pitch- 
ford,  is  news  and  sports  editor. 

The  Post  had  not  been  using  (piality 
color  long  enough  to  enter  any  of  the  color 
categories  in  the  NN.\  competition  this 
year  hut  will  certainly  he  in  there  next 
year. 

Hebert  said  he  has  two  regular  adver- 
tiseis  using  color  in  his  shopper  and  looks 
for  an  increase  there. 

The  shojiper  is  distributed  on  Tuesday’s 
by  carrier  and  then  is  made  over  (new 
flag)  and  inserted  as  the  third  section  in 
the  Thursday  i)rinted  Post. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Advertisers  buying  space  in  the  Post 
have  the  oi)tion  of  taking  the  shopper  too 
i)ut  advertisers  buying  the  shopper  space 
automatically  get  the  Post  as  well. 

Increased  advertising  is  not  the  only 
income  boost  that  Hebert  attributed  to 
tlie  use  of  color  and  effective  graphics. 
His  .job  printing  contracts  have  increased 
as  well. 

He  is  now  printing  the  41,000  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  Catholic  Commentator  for  the 
Hiocese  of  Raton  Rouge  and  he  said  his 
color  work  has  been  credited  with  having 
increased  that  paper’s  ad  revenues  by  22 
percent. 

He  is  also  doing  the  printing  for  a 
weekly,  the  RV.st  Side  Jonmnl,  from  a 
neigliboring  parish,  and  for  the  10,000 
weekly  circulation  student  newspaper  of 
Baton  Rouge’s  Southern  University. 

Transition  not  easy 

The  Post’s  launch  into  full  scale  color 
was  not  easy  but  Hebert  had  no  com- 
l)laints  except  that  use  of  color  has  slowed 
down  production  somewhat.  “My  men,”  he 
said,  “could  get  out  a  coujile  hours  earlier 
if  they  weren’t  running  color.  But  I  ve 
never  run  this  newsjiaper  with  a  ‘now’ 
attitude.  I’m  always  looking  down  the 
street.  We’re  continuing  to  build  for  the 
future  just  as  we  have  for  the  past  16 
years.” 

Hebert  got  his  readers  involved  with 
color  first  by  making  tbe  big  page-one 
siilash  then  by  pi-omoting  a  color  logo — a 
jieacock — he  adopted. 

One  promotion  of  the  peacock  theme 
had  readers  searching  their  papers  for 
colorful  peacock  stickers  that  Hebert  had 
placed  in  about  30  random  copies.  “Just 
about  every  one  of  the  $5  prizes  were 
claimed,”  Hebert  recalled. 

Overall,  Hebert  feels  that  color  for 
newsiiaiiers,  in  his  words,  “is  the  only 
way  to  go.  Newspapers  that  use  color 
have  the  advantage  over  competitors  that 
don’t  use  it.” 

But  he  had  advice  for  iiublishers  think¬ 
ing  of  going  the  color  route,  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  any  imiirovement  for  that  matter. 

He  suggested  establishing  a  quality  con¬ 
trol  point  in  the  form  of  one  person  with 
sound  judgement.  ‘T’ve  established  quality 
coi.ti-o’  in  my  plant,”  Hebert  explained. 
“At  t  ■  point  I’m  designing  every  page 
going  lO  tbe  backshoj).  I’m  the  (|uality 
control  point.  If  you  don’t  have  someone 
with  an  appreciation  for  art,  aesthetics, 
and  good  balance  you  won’t  have  what’s 
necessary  to  put  together  an  attractive 
jiajicr.” 

.4mong  the  objections  to  using  color  He¬ 
bert's  heard  from  fellow  publishers  the 
most  common  are:  lack  of  press  capacity; 
unwilling’  ss  of  the  backshop  personnel 
to  take  o)  he  added  labor  of  using  color; 
and  (mo.  imi)ortant)  lack  of  adequate 
personnel  to  produce  color.  “A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  can  stri])  in  negatives  in  the  backshop 
but  there  aren’t  many  who  can  do  quality 
color  sei)arations  against  deadlines  as  we 
do  them  here,”  Hebert  claimed. 


Sunday  papers 
called  blueprint 
for  the  future 

By  LtMiora  Williamson 

Sunday  newspapers  wei’e  viewed  as 
blueprints  for  newspapers  of  the  future 
by  several  speakers  during  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  meeting  of  the  .4merican  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
this  week  (September  24-27)  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

Joseph  Belden.  president  of  the  Relden 
-Association  of  Dallas,  marketing  research 
firm  for  newspapers,  declared  that  the 
Sunday  and  feature  editor  is  going  to 
become  much  more  involved  and  influen¬ 
tial  in  producing  the  daily  paper.  Sunday 
editors,  Belden  said,  are  “leaders”  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  kind  of  content  that  has  to  be 
run  in  daily  papers  to  compete  with  other 
media.  “They  select  and  mix  much  more 
than  the  who,  what,  when  and  where  of 
traditional  journalism.” 

Columnist  Erma  Rombeck,  guest  speak¬ 
er  for  a  luncheon  meeting,  had  attended  a 
moi’ning  session  and  indirectly  joined  in 
the  theme  when  she  declared  that  women 
readers  “unload”  on  her.  “They  want 
some  humor;  the  mail  is  mostly  a  plea 
that  newspapers  are  like  fat  death  no¬ 
tices.  Try  to  balance  it  with  an  antidote 
for  some  of  the  bad  news” 

Men,  she  suggested,  never  understand 
women  readers  but  “treat  them  with  re¬ 
spect  you  can’t  do  with  them.”  And  Mrs. 
Bombeck  added,  “It  would  be  nice  if  you 
would  give  them  some  humor  once  in  a 
while.  ’ 

New  oflirers 

James  M.  Auer  of  the  Appleton  (Wise.) 
Post  Crescent  was  elected  president  for 
the  coming  vear  with  Michael  R.  Hanlon, 
editor  of  Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto, 
vice  president.  New  secretary  is  Eugene 
Wyatt,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Smthrille 
Tennei^ysean,  and  new  treasurer  is  Don 
Brazier,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Timea. 

Belden,  showing  charts  made  in  1964 
and  1969  for  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  on  decreases  in  reader  use  of 
newsnapers  for  inteinational,  national 
and  local  news  as  against  television,  em¬ 
phasized  what  researchers  are  saying  the 
daily  newspaper  has  to  do  to  reverse  the 
direction  and  satisfy  readers. 

Belden  said  researchers  have  found  that 
people  who  downgrade  newspapers  and 
say  they  don’t  like  them  often  do  have  a 
warm  feeling  about  newspapers.  It  has 
been  found  that  some  readers  want  more 
background,  some  want  the  gist,  some 
want  detail,  some  are  frustrated  by  bulky 
and  unwieldy  newspapers,  while  others 
have  leained  to  find  what  they  want  in 
the  paper.  On  this  point  he  added,  that  we 
classify  people  as  frustrated  or  “ad¬ 
justed”  “You  have  to  appeal  to  both.” 

Reader  feeling  that  newspapers  have 
biased  content  is  part  of  a  general  feeling 
that  most  media  are  antagonists  of  the 
public,  the  researcher  continued.  “Most 
peoiile  seem  to  accept  this  bias  of  newspa¬ 


pers  but  resent  it  deep  down.” 

He  said  he  feels  not  much  can  be  done 
about  this  problem. 

What  his  firm  advises  clients  to  do 
about  future  development  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  seven  points: 

1.  While  remaining  a  news  medium,  the 
newspaper  must  become  more  of  a  service 
medium,  including  Action  Lines,  advice 
features,  voluntaiy  exchanges  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  such  services  as  a  classified  daily 
movie  directory. 

2.  Stop  trying  for  so  much  immediacy 
“There  is  no  way  to  beat  television  to 
immediacy.” 

.3.  Instead  of  immediacy,  get  more  and 
more  into  background,  the  significance  of 
news. 

4.  Editors  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  attention  to  readers  interests  as  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  just  reader.ship. 

5.  Teach  people  how  to  read  a  newspa- 

{Continned  on  top  of  page  8.3) 
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pel'.  The  medium  has  changed  with  larger 
papers,  and  everything  can’t  be  read,  he 
suggested,  noting  that  the  “great  strength 
of  a  newspaper  is  that  it  allows  people  to 
select.” 

6.  Study  the  problem  of  turnover  in 
circulation. 

7.  Research  the  reader  and  the  product. 
“What  I  have  been  talking  about  is 

what  you  have  been  doing  in  the  Sunday 
paper,”  declared  Belden,  using  the  de- 
scrijitive  designation  of  “Magapaper.” 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  conflict 
between  service  orientation  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  Belden  answered  “They  are  going 


to  have  to  come  to  it.”  He  pointed  out  how 
vigorously  editors  fought  television  list¬ 
ings  years  ago. 

He  said  that  papers  which  tried  their 
own  classified  movie  listings  as  a  service 
didn’t  suffer  except  at  first. 

Peruvians  sentenced 

Pedro  Beltran  Ballen,  director  of  the 
Lima,  Peru  daily,  La  Prensa,  and  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  paper  have  been  sentenced  to 
six-month  prison  terms,  both  suspended, 
for  the  paper’s  account  of  the  alleged 
deportation  of  a  local  journalist.  A  total 
of  .$;},()0()  in  fines  were  levied  against  both. 


Woman  reporter  wins 
discrimination  suit 

The  Indiana  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  ordered  the  South  Bend  Press  Club  to 
cease  discrimination  by  sex  in  the  selling 
of  tickets  to  its  annual  football  banquet. 

Delores  Liebeler,  a  Soiitli  Bend  Tribune, 
reporter,  brought  suit  against  the  club 
when  denied  an  invitation. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Northern  California  filed  suit  in  Superior 
Court  September  26  seeking  to  force  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club  to  admit  women 
to  full  membership. 
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SCIENCE  /  MEniCINE 


FROM  TAIWAN,  we  supply:  Color  NEW  YORK  BASED  Science  writer 
riinsparancies,  Black  and  white  photos,  with  Phi)  in  exiH?rimental  ami  phys- 
‘V  programme.  News  film.  Trade  news,  iolotrioal  psvcholot.Ty  will  supply  up 
rUANS-WOULI)  NEWS  AGENCY.  91  to  S-per-week,  :ir)0-4r)0-wonl  lively  sci- 
Soc.  1  Chanjf  An  East  Road,  Taipei,  em*e  articles.  Emphasis  on  important 
"aiwan.  discoveries  in  science/meflicine  and  de- 
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1  Box  1 10r>,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons, 
rosswor<l  puzzle.  4  samples  of  each. 
Send  $2.  Pat  Anderson  Features,  3230 
Ridseland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga.  31704. 

EyVIROyMEyTAL 

WHY  WAIT  for  my  (piery?  Write  now 
for  FREE  samples  of  “N-VIRON- 
MENT,**  the  7o0-\vord  weekly  column 
ihat  keeps  your  readers  on  top  of  to- 
lay’s  major  topic.  Airmail  service  on 
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Norm  Davis,  4915  Chevy  Chase  BIv<l., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

HOROSCOPES 

•MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS”— E\- 
.'itint;  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over 
100  p.npers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen 
City  Publishers.  0.")41  S.  Pontiac  Ct.. 
Enirlewood.  Colo.  80110. 
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TONGUE  IN  CHEEK 

El'O-SATlRE?  Exiiosed  at  last 
HEW's  Anstt-lo  Strei)tococci  and  the 
liroposeil  nationwide  air  pollution  grid 
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TV  LOG 

iWE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week- 
lly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
I  network  storylines  and  movie  high 
I  ghts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your| 
are.a  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes.  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accur.ate  TV  I-iOgs 
'speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates, 
IBox  940.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


•GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  Iiosses/'VARMINTS”  —  Sophisticate.!  comic 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 'strip  available  to  weeklies.  Now  ap- 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers,  pearing  in  147  pniiers.  Free  advertising 
Samples;  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami  cartoons  to  new  subscribers.  Reasonable 
Review,  P.O,  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. —  rates.  RWK  Studio,  Box  262,  Rens- 
33101. .  selaer,  Ind.  47978. 


AMVOUNCEMENT.S 

NEWSPAPER^APPRAf^:RS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  676.">4. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  "rexas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  661-9414 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^^ROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  st.ates 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtion.al  8-1133 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  d.aily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.-  01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^ROKimS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

. . . 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 

1  Name _ _ _ 


m  Address- 


1  City. 


=  State- 


-Zip  Code- 


m  Authorized  by_ 


=  Clatsificafion 


m  Copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

m 

NEW'SPAP^  BROKERS  ' 

1 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

1 

"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

M 

SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 

M 

134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 

Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411  i 

1 

:  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 

m 

!  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 

1  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 

= 

is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 

= 

:  selling.  i 

= 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

M 

'  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

1 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  ^ 

= 

your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 

Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  i 

1 

1  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 

■ 

j  Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers  : 
1  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  1 

iiv 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  g 

(Please  include  box  service  fee  of  500  per  issue  with  payment.  Rates  M 
listed  on  following  page.)  g 

Please  Indicate  ejia^t  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  1 
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ANNtn  NTF.MF.M  S 
SPAPEItS  Hm  SALK 


\N\Ol  NCFMFNTS 
^SEWSPAVK^  FOR  SALE 


MACJIINFKY  &  SUPPLIES  AIACIIINFRY  &  SUPPIJFS 


(OMPOSiyC  ROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 


ZONE  2  WEEKLY  SHOrrEK— Gross 
.'lOM,  not  2oM.  Greiit  opportunity  Lu¬ 
nd  sal<*s!nnn.  !?2'>M  do\\n.  M<>x  1-4.2, 
Editcjr  &  Publisher. 

A  V  A  I  I,  A  I?  L  E 

Nowspapers,  radio.  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton.  111.  60187 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
‘’0'’5  Foothills  IM.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(.703)  270-634,7 


CLASSIFIED 

Advrrlishif!  Uales 
"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  orderl 

4-w(il(t  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

J  weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  $1.40  per  line. 

Ccimt  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  ycur  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  tor  them.  EiP  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
fRamlffanc*  ihould  accompany  clai- 
tiflcd  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.) 

4-wetks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wMks  $1.70  per  tine,  per  issue 

2-wteks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  In  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tueiday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  tima 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Pnhlisher 
850  Third  Av...  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


WESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY. 
5upurb  locale,  grossing  $1  .TO, 000,  ofT- 
set,  premium  price  for  buyer  who  i 
wants  anfl  can  aironi  W*st  climate. 
$00,000  «lown,  financial  references  re- 
(luired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Hniker,  22.'?4  K.  Komneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  02S00. 

PART  OWNEKSTHP  AVATDAniaE  in 
established  Zone  1  weekly  to  working 
e<litor.  This  paper  has  high  potential, 
but  needs  on-tbe-spot  management. 
Hok  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  near-rew  3-unit  offset  press,  Comii- 
ugrapbic,  isolate'l.  county  s“nt.  $10,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  New«pa])er 
Pfoker.  2234  E.  Ronineva  I)r.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Cal.  02**00. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  Bright,  pro¬ 
fitable.  gr'TW’ng  weekly,  captive  sbop- 
|»er.  grfkss  $0nM  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  etpiii»i>e<l,  sell  $r)9M.  b<*alth.  Box 
1  101.  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 

K.VSTERN  .\PE,\  2  wpokly  trio  .  .  .  1 

now  in  $2r)0.noo  plus  gross  class  .  .  .  j 
firmlv  base*!,  t»aid  subs,  strong  and 
gifiwing  .  .  .  and  sensibly  price<l.  In¬ 
quiries  Invited  from  qnal'fi^I  buyers: 
write  fully,  ])leasp !  DTAT,.  l.’)03  Naz-  I 
nreth,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  40001,  j 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit  i 
I  olTset  ]»r“ss.  photocomposing  marh'ne,  ! 
!  gniwirg  area,  scenic  stM»rtsmnn‘s  ]>ar- 
j  atl'se,  SOO.OOO  detwn.  financ'al  refer-  , 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Ne\vspai*er 

I  ilroker.  2231  E.  Rfimneva  Dr.,  .Ana- 
1  helm.  Calif.  02S06.  : 

! 

j  ^ONE  1  M  EKKTvY.  gross  exceeds  ' 
$10M.  circuTntion  2200.  Eocafeil  in 

I  econonilcally  expamllng  and  year  i 

I  rf)un«l  vncatic>n  area.  No  e<pppTnent.  ! 
I  FTxcellent  o]iporton’ty  for  hu«hand-wife 
I  team.  Box  141'^.  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 

I  TWO  KXCI.USIVE  county  seat  Mon-  ' 
;  tana  We4‘klies.  jivner  wants  tf»  retue.  ; 

TOM  with  29^^^,  .lown.  Bill  King  , 

j  .Assocs..  202o  FfK>thills  Rd.,  Golden. 
Colo.  0303)  279-034.'.. 


m:w  sp  ipr:i<s  w  AyTEn 

WE  HAVE  OUAUiriED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Informat'on 
strictly  rnnrfdential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC, 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (20.5)  .740-335(1 

WII,T,  INVEST,  work,  small  to  me¬ 
dium  weekly,  pstahlishetl  and  iirofit- 
able.  Box  1 152,  Eilltor  &  Publisher. 


MACHTNFRV  iK  .SI  FPLIKS 
(  inCl  LATIOy  DEPT. 

2  DIEROEI)  ROTARY  FILES  -Stand¬ 
ard  Grey.  40  tab  card  tray  with  posi¬ 
tive  lock  and  touch  bar  control.  In 
gfKxl  condition.  $495.00  each  or  I>oth 
files  for  $850.00.  Seven  years  old — 
original  cost  $1500.00  each, 

Alberta  Hayes.  Circulation  Director 
Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave.. 
Wilmette.  Illinois  60091 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


I  SWIPl'APE  .iustifying  keyl»oard,  equip- 
I  i»e<l  with  coni  which  will  |>ermit  punch 
I  to  l>e  located  at  tyj>esetting  machine 
up  to  30  feet  from  keyboard.  Contact 
H.  B.  Reiley,  Jr..  Somerset  American,  i 
I  Somerset.  Pa.  15501.  Ph :  f^ll)  445-9621. 

,  CAN'T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpres*  bet- 
:  ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
i  ('ountry  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Oh — 44256. 

JUSTOWUrrEBS,  lelxiilt  hy  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters  Input  uniU 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


ENGRAVING  PLANT  less  than  2  i 
years  old,  like  new.  The  Rolkesonian  j 
Lumlierton,  N.(T.  (919)  739-4322.  I 

USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  2961.  thiw  I 
years  old.  Now  running  at  Milfoid 
(Mass.)  Daily  News.  (617)  173-1111.  ’ 

1 

2  PHOTON  PACESETTERS  for  sale,  i 
Moving  up  to  bigger  equipment.  QuVk 
delivery,  reasonable  price.  Phone  (102) 
162-2131,  Ext.  51. 

ALL  MODELS 

T.inotvpes  —  Tntertype8--Ludlows 
PRTNTCRAFT  RFPRF,SENTATTVES 
136  ('hurch  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


ELLIOTT  ADDRESSER  Model  880 
with  transcript  rewind  and  touch  con- 
trolletl  stencil  conditioner.  And  Gestet- 
ner  duplicator  Model  360  and  stand. 
Both  excellent  comlition.  (312)  726- 

,55,50.  Mrs.  Knowles. 

NEWSPAPER  ADDRESSING  ma¬ 
chines  using  A-M  .Si>e<*d'0-Slat  plates. 
Machines  will  handle  newspapers  from 
16  pages  at  spee<N  naue  than  9.000 
i>er  hf»ur.  Price<l  to  sell.  Dow  Jones  & 
Co,,  Inc..  690o  Jurupa  Avenue,  River¬ 
side.  Calif.  92506. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


.lUSIOWRITKRS  LnrpTP  selprtion  of  SAVE  MONFTY  on  Hpodlinpr  pn|)Pr  and 
exppllpnt  trnde-ms,  for  ipnt-lease  or  ntho  films.  Ordpr  from  Natl.  Puldish- 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
Wisr.,  and  IS  W  >2  N.Y.C.  10010  jg  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


GONE  (’01,1) — Final  Closeout  of  hot  - -  - - — ' — ' — ^ — - - 

equipment.  Linotype  Comet.  No.  S2.7,  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

$770;  Intertype  V.  S'lrOSOI,  Soon  ;  - — - - — - -  - - - - 

Intoftype  V.  S/019S26.  ?7.70:  All  three  STATIC-FREE  perf  taiies  at  our 

fully  lls  e<iuippe4l.  .Msf)  have  Ham-  ir  o  a  mi 


fully  ITS  e<iuippe4l.  .Also  have  Ham- 
m«>nd  Thintype  Glider  Saw,  Ser.  962. 
$100,  Complete  Stereo  equipment  with 
WimmI  22^1  cutolT  Pony  at  give-away 
pri<‘e.  (A»nta<'t  .Tnhn  TrouU  Jr..  Jones- 
Iiorf)  Sun,  .IoneslK>ro,  .Ark.  724ul. 


PHOTON  PARTS  -*713 

1.  Spart  Parts  Kit  (A])prox.  orig. 
price  $1,000.00) 

2.  Magazines  (iihoto  ]>at>er)  (approx, 
orig.  price  $1,200.00  each) 

3.  I>nims 

FONT  DRUM  Newspai*er  E’aces 
(approx,  orig,  $2,300.00)  i 

1.  C’rown  W^Bold 

2.  Ibxlonl  Bold  W/Bold  Italic 

3.  Bodoni  B^mk  W/Italic 

4.  Te<*hno  Bold  Cond.  W/C-ond. 

Italic 

FONT  DRUM  Job  Work  Faces 
(orig.  $2,300.00) 

1.  Excella  W/Italic 

2.  Univers  Bold  W ''Italic 

3.  Techno  Light  W/Italic 

4.  Techno  Bold  W/Italic 

FONT  DRUM  Job  Work  Fares 
(orig.  $3.()00.00)  (Custom  Strip) 

1.  Baskerville  W/Italic 

2.  Baskerville  Bold  W/Italic 

3.  Excella  W/Italic 

4.  a.  Baskerville  RMCAPS 

h.  Excella  SMCAPS  I 

Programming  Tapes  for  Drums. 

Pioneer  Press  Inc,  ' 

1232  Central  Ave. 

Wilmette.  Ill.  60091  ' 

AT.L  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immp<liately  - 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  stan<lar<l :  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  H  an<l  U)  jit. ;  Proo^ 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large  i 
waxer  pw  752  nvidel;  Arkay  F  186  j 
Print  Dryer:  M'mIcI  720  Hcarlliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423.  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516.  or  phono  (203)  933-1000. 


EyCRAViyO  ! 

NEW  OR  REBUILT  CAMERAS.  Mns-  j 
ter  Etchers,  film  i>riK*cssiM*s.  ('omplete  ■ 
rebuilt  engraving  departments.  Call  or  ; 
write  Teaneck  ('hemira!  ('<>.,  ('arlstadt. 
N.J.  07072  (201)  138-2500.  | 


_ MAILROOM 

2  TELESCOPINC;  BELT  CONVEYORS. 
From  6'9"  to  8'6",  IJke  now — for  your 
lna<ling  dock. 

2  MUELLER  EM-10  INSERTERS.  ; 
Main  Section  and  4  Insert  Stations. 
Usofl.  tra<U‘-in  machines. 

1  PORTABLE  ROLLER  CONVEYOR.  | 
.5'10i5"-  live  roller  type.  Demonstrator, 
luece.  I 

HANS  MUELLER  CORPORATION 
(516)  741-1380 

TWO  (2)  IT.  S.  STEEL  Model  1200- 
Wire  tying  machines.  One  xinit  is  in 
<laily  operation  on  a  .36,000  circulation 
newspat)er,  f>ther  unit  is  in  need  of 
repair.  Machines  seld  “as-is"  with  no 
guarantee.  Contact  E.  A.  Nichols,  Cir¬ 
culation  Director,  Worrell  Newspapers, 
(703)  669-2181. 


same  prices — lowest  in  IT.S.A,  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4155 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio--  44313 

PRESSES  &  M  tTiomRY^ 

CROSSFIFLD  INSETTER  &  AUTO- 
PASTFy'R  for  H«»e  Color  Con^'ertible 
Double  Wi<lth  Press  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  IncUalcs  electronics,  controls,  all 
switches  and  pastor  synchronized  ele¬ 
ments.  More  information  write  El 
Nacionnl  Produccidn,  P.O.  Box  209, 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  or  call  418871 
Ext.  155. 

FAIIHTTILD  COLOR  KING— 4  units 
con)plete  with  half  and  (piarter.  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi¬ 
tor  Si  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Successors  to 

Ben  Shulman  Associates  Inc. 

1183  West  Side  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07306 
Tel:  (201)  792-6353— (201)  792-6452 

COTTRELL  V-22 

2  units,  manufactured  1964, 
with  half  and  quarter  page 
folder,  rollstands,  drive,  etc. 
Excellent  price. 


GOSS  GOMMUNITY,  4  units  with 
half  and  quarter  fttider.  All  new 
blankets,  rollers  and  spare  parts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  shape,  (^an  be  seen  running. 
$:55.0(K).  Mrs.  Melton.  (201  )  696-4222. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087.  -Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (312)  73S-1200. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  T>resses. 
new  and  used  :  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
0-Weh  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22^"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W,  Michi¬ 
gan.  .Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


W  A^TEn  TO  BUY 

ELROD  MOLDS  6.3-11  Twin  Load.  3 
lit.  hiiih.  .S74;  2  it.  Ixiw  I^ead  Twin. 
62-12,  .767:  3  lit.  Col.  rule  Hairline, 
7.3<l2.  .918.  St.ate-Times  &  Advocate. 

P.O.  Box  788,  Baton  Rouere,  La.  70821. 
(704)  348-0171.  Jerry  Smith. 

COLOR  KING  UNIT  without  roilstand, 
l!oo<l  condition.  Times-Gazette,  Shelhy- 
ville,  Tenn.  37160. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  | 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  \ 


CIRCULATION  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 
All  phases  of  professional  solicitation 
jiioKiams : 
l-  -Roy  crews 

2  Adult  l(K)t  crews 

3  Newspa|)er  sample  proirrams 
1  Telephone  sales 

a  Carrier  hoys  workin^t  with  adult 
salesman  at  dix>r 

C  Plus  several  other  ))roven  methoils 
Call  or  write: 

Franklin  G.  Andrade 
P.O.  Uox  42U1 
San  Jose.  Calif.  <1,5126 
(406)  2S>J-1091 

'^^^IpresTenginee^ 

INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equii)ment  designed  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanlord.  Fla.  32771 
(30,5)  668-5034 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  I 
MOVING  -REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide  | 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

I  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. —  07307  1 

(AC  201)  659-6S8S  j 

^l^REsTTmirAV^^ 

SIX  (6)  UNIT  GOSS  Community  ofTset- 
quality  iirinting.  with  suburban  folder. 
Callable  of  printing  24  page  st.andard  \ 
or  48  t.abloid  pages  at  18.000  per  hour.  : 
Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Ron  Mois- 
sinac  (201)  349-9090,  The  Reporter, 

909  Fischer  Blvd.,  Toms  River  N.J.  | 
08733.  j 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Comflete  C omf<osition  I 

and  Make-up  VactHUes 
C-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Goo<l  press-time  available  every  day 
including  VVeilnesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish-  ; 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J,  , 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  background  but  working 
knowledge  editorial,  circulation  needed 
by  10,000  West  Coast  otfset  daily.  Must 
lie  advertising  promotion  minded.  Must 
handle  key  advertising  accounts  per¬ 
sonally  and  work  with  businessmen. 
Quality  area,  plant,  fine  place  to  live. 
Reply  fully  in  complete  confidence  giv¬ 
ing  complete  working  and  educational 
background,  stating  starting  salary  re- 
iiuired.  Box  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  a  strong,  well  orjyan- 
ized  sales  and  profit  oriented  executive. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
iinplementinjf  a  proj?ram  of  revenue 
growth  for  our  newspaper.  We  are  a 
().),O00  eveninjc  pai>er  located  in  Zone  5 
in  one  of  the  fastest  suburban 

markets.  Hox  1415,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


TYFK  DESIGN-SUPEKVISOR 
One  of  the  nation’s  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  of  printing:  enuiiiment  located  in 
Virginia  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  supervisor  of  type  design.  Some  for¬ 
mal  desi^jn  trainin^c  desirable.  A  good 
knowledge  of  type  design  in  addition  to 
a  working  knowledge  of  standard  sys¬ 
tems  of  type  measurement.  Experience 
should  include  a  knowledge  of  and  an 
ability  to  adapt  type  designs  to  slug 
castings,  photo-composition  and  CRT 
Systems.  Managerial  experience  and 
ability  in  the  type  design  field  desired. 
Excellent  growth  opportunity  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to:  Box 
1457,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

“E<iual  Opportunity  Employer” 


Help 

Wanted . . 


ADMiMSTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  for  strong  suburban 
weeklies  in  Area  3,  imiM)rtant  i>art  of 
newsi>aper  group  undergoing  phenom¬ 
enal  growth.  You  should  have  ability, 
ambition  to  liecome  general  manager. 
We  reiiuire  strong  sales,  management 
ba<'kground ;  we  promise  exciting,  re¬ 
warding  career.  Box  1491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Due  to  inter¬ 
company  trnns:“ers,  we  have  an  open¬ 
ing  for  general  manager  for  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press.  Excellent  opportunity.  Great 
communUy.  Send  complete  resume  to 
W.  S.  Morris  III,  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  928,  Augusta, 
Ga.  30903. 

WANTED:  PUBLISHER  AND 

PRINTER  for  weekly  sensational  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper.  Write  Box  lt21,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publishe  r. 

COMPTROLLER  for  thriving  printer 
and  newspaper  publisher  grossing  $2 
million.  Situation  offers  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment,  and  even  pays  well  besides. 
Com]H‘tenre  re<!uiro<l  in  accounting  in¬ 
cluding  cost  accounting  and  perform¬ 
ance  budgeting,  personnel  and  office 
and  credit  management,  methods  anal¬ 
ysis,  purchasing.  Please  write  including 
detailetl  emjiloyment  history  and  earn¬ 
ings  It)  E.  J.  Lewis,  President,  P.  O. 
Box  25526,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
87125. 


URCLLATIOIS 

CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY 
The  person  we  are  looking  for  is  prob- 
'  ably  the  No.  2  person  on  a  small  daily 
I  who  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
I  circulation  management.  You  will  take 
charge  of  a  medium  size  East  Coast 
daily  as  assistant  and  be  capable  of 
moving  up  to  Circulation  Manager 
within  a  few  years  to  fill  retirement 
spot.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  and 
.  if  you  think  you  are  the  person,  write 
Box  1432.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  fast  grow- 
I  ing  8,000  circulation  5-day  evening 
newspaper  in  central  New  York  State. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  to  learn  and  take  over  the  de- 
I  partment  in  a  short  time.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1376, 
E<Utor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Boston  Phoenix,  New  England’s 
I  largest  “alternative  urban  weekly  (cir- 
I  culation  lOOM)”  seeks  a  seasoned  pro- 
I  fessional.  Magazine  type  exi^erience  re- 
I  quired,  including  dealing  with  whole¬ 
salers  and  dealers,  sales  promotion, 

'  postal  requirements,  public  relations  to 
develop  new  outlets  as  well  as  person¬ 
nel  management,  budget  control  and 
record  keeping.  Home  delivery  exper- 
j  ience  alone  is  insufficient.  If  you  can 
handle  this  key  position  with  a  rapidly 
I  growing  firm,  send  your  resume  to 
i  General  Manager,  The  Boston  Phoenix, 
I  1108  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02215. 

j  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  lar^e 
:  sulmrban  newspaijer  and  courier  deliv- 
ery  system.  Opening  new  divisions  in 
upstate  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and 
:  Connecticut.  Experience  with  con- 
'  trollwl  circulation  helpful.  Start  at 
I  $14,000  plus  share  of  profit.  Right  per- 
I  son  will  have  opportunity  to  buy  in¬ 
terest.  Call  Mrs.  Melton.  (201)  696- 
I  4222,  Also  openings  for  trainees. 


I  COMPOSI^G  ROOM 

'  NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman. 

I  Hot  metal  and  cold  type.  Must  l)e 
1  knowledgeable  in  new  processes,  experi- 
i  enced  in  supervision  and  able  to  handle 
I  a  department  of  about  100  printers. 

Zone  5  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
I  approximately  250,000.  Send  resume  and 
j  salary  re<iuirements  to  Box  1471,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
northern  Michigan  daily.  Must  have  ag¬ 
gressive  altitude  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  Neeil  someone  strong  on  layout, 
with  ability  to  sell.  Submit  resume  to 
Herb  Levin,  The  Evening  News,  SauU 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  497S3. 

SALESMAN — Looking  for  quality  of 
life?  12,500  young,  aggressive  daily 
has  opening  in  l>eautiful  Henderson¬ 
ville,  N.C.  Fabulous  place  to  live.  Sal¬ 
ary  oi)en.  Write  Publisher,  Box  490, 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  28739. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  requires  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  salesman  to  handle 
major  account  list.  Ample  opportunity 
for  growth  in  group  operation.  First 
staff  opening  in  four  years.  Salary  in 
I  5  figure  bracket  with  excellent  paid 
1  fringes.  Box  1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  news- 
j  paper  display  advertising  de])artment. 

3  to  5  years  exi>erience  preferred.  Sal- 
I  ary  plus  commission.  Excellent  oppor- 
'  tunity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
I  quirements  to  Roger  Smed,  Marshall 
'  Messenger,  Marshall,  Minn.  56^58. 

I  VERY  EXCELLENT  OPTORTUNITY  ! 
t  for  real  professional  with  group  of  i 
rural  and  suburban  offset  weeklies. 
Stephen  Neal,  Community  Press,  Inc., 

I  P.O.  Box  11506,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

'  (919)  765-2883. 

;  SALES  MAN/^ER  ” 

i  Top  job  for  top  manaBer,  Area  2. 
Complete  resi)onsiliility  to  direct  crew, 
maintain  and  increase  sales.  Group  of 
shopi)eis  doinpr  $1,000,000  yearly.  A 
career  job  paying  $26M  plus.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  1)6  successful,  experienced, 
top  level  sales  managers.  Box  1344, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  20M  circulation  offset  daily  in 
!  Zone  8.  Great  future  for  aggressive 
manager.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus, 
ear  allowance  anil  fringe  benefits.  Im- 
!  mediate  oirening.  Include  recent  photo 
I  and  salary  requirements  with  resume. 
Box  1443.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  po¬ 
sition  with  progressive  California  daily. 

,  Reiiuires  minimum  2  years  successful 
I  advertising  sales  experience.  Experi- 
■  enceil  laying  out,  selling  small  adver¬ 
tiser  campaigns  helpful.  Modern  offset 
plant.  Job  promotional  opportunities  in 
group  operation.  Send  in  confidence 
complete  work,  educational  history  with 
salary  required  to  Box  1480,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  sales 
and  leadership  ability  needed  by  10,000 
California  daily.  Experienced  planning 
advertising  sales  campaigns  for  small 
advertisers.  Excellent  market,  plant, 
i  staff.  L^nusually  goml  living  area.  Send 
in  confidence  complete  background, 
work,  eilucation  and  state  income  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1473,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
This  winter  in  Florida? 

...  and  every  other  by  locating  to 
j  the  land  of  four  seasons  all  spring. 

Join  Florida’s  best  newspaper,  where 
j  ambitious  expansion  plans  are  under¬ 
way  to  meet  the  growth  challenge  of 
the  Sun  Coast. 

If  you  are  a  seasoneil  advertising  rep- 
resentjitive.  well  versed  in  retail  dis- 
I  play,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  join 
:  an  enthusiastic,  hard  hitting  sales 
I  team,  offering  high-quality  advertising 
]  to  Florida’s  West  Coast  business  com- 
I  munity. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary, 
you’ll  set  your  own  pace  with  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  incenfve  plans 
in  the  industry,  plus  partake  of  "ex¬ 
tras”  such  as  company  paid  profit 

•  sharing.  i)ension  plan,  line  insurance, 
he.alth  insurance,  liberal  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  and  holidays,  quarterly  cost  of 

I  living  and  Chirstmas  l)onuses.  ami 
!  many  more,  not  to  mention  the  en- 
j  joyment  of  life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
,  !  ico’s  sunny  shores, 
i  Write,  describing  yourself,  experienc» 

'  an<l  salary  re<|uirements :  Employment 
.  Office,  Times  and  Evening  In^lepen- 

•  I  dent,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 

1  Fla.  33731. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  SALES— Aggressive  person 
with  management  potential  needed  for 
fast  growing  hi-weekly  newspaper  and 
three  shoppers.  Experience  preferred. 
.411  replies  confidential.  Send  resume 
with  financial  needs  to  P.O.  Box  3742, 
Beaumont,  Texas  77701,  Attn:  R.  C. 
Williamson. 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  2.5,000  cii-culation 
west  Pennsylvania  daily.  Goo<l  staff, 
modern  i)lant.  Salary  Sla.OOO  to  start. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  1383,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

RE  PO  RTER- W  R  IT  E  R-ED I  TO  R—  La  rge 
controlleil  circulatioH  newspaper, 
Western  Pennsylvania  area.  Must  take 
interest  in  community  affairs.  Api)li- 
cants  should  he  first  r:it**  writei’s  who 
can  edit,  write  gc.oil  heads  and  layout 
pages  with  skill  and  imagination. 
Rei)ly  with  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Looking  for  your  community? 

I  We  think  the  editorial  page  editor  has 
1  to  call  his  community  home:  to  l>e 
I  concerned  with  it;  to  understand  vie^w 
points,  desires  and  traditions  of  the 
I  people  in  the  area:  to  he  known 

I  by  those  who  plan  and  initiate  (lo- 
!  veloi>ment  of  the  area  as  \vell  as  by 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who  are 
;  affected  by  their  leaders’  decisions. 

1  If  you  are  looking  for  a  home,  have 
editorial  w^itin^r  experience  (daily  or 
!  weekly)  and  seek  our  challenge  of 
I  di^gin^  behind  the  surface  of  events 
and  untani;linp  complex  issues:  ^  of 
I  writinj-r  fresh  interpretative  editorials 
and  in-depth  features  so  that  our  rend- 
i  ers  can  understand  them,  we’d  like  to 
:  hear  from  you. 

j  We  are  a  6-afternoon  offset  paper  wdth 
!  ISM  circulation  in  a  Southern  city  of 
35,000.  Area  will  e?wperience  unusually 
fast  develoi)ment  and  growth  next  10 
years  due  to  industrial,  entertainment, 
recreational,  housing  and  highway  ex- 
i  pansions. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
•  dates  you  might  be  available  to  visit 

■  us  for  2  days  at  our  cost  to  Box  1308, 

,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  editor.  Take 
complete  charge  of  news  department 
on  establishetl  me<lium  sizetl  pai>er  in 
southern  Pennsylvania.  Mo<lern  offset 
plant,  pleasant  growing  community  of 
about  20.000.  Write  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  EDITOR— Lord  help  the 
i  traveler  (and  there  are  so  many  these 
i  days!).  Everybody  is  after  his  money 
I  and  in  total  disregard  for  the  poor 
i  man’s  need  to  hang  on  to  it.  Well,  this 
1  is  one  big  Midwestern  newspaper  that 
'  no  longer  intends  to  leave  the  traveler 
in  the  hamls  of  providence.  Not  only 
will  we  tell  the  traveler  about  beautiful 
places  to  visit  (everybody’s  l>een  doing 
Ihjit  for  ages),  but  we’ll  tell  him  how 
!  to  get  bargains  on  airline  tickets  and 
I  hotels;  where  to  go  one  year  ahead  of 
the  crowd:  the  secrets  of  dealing  with 

■  travel  agencies.  In  other  words,  we’re 
j  going  to  replace  some  of  the  gossamer 

coverage  with  consumer-oriente<l  stories 
I  and  with  a  much  broader  definition  of 
I  local,  national  and  international  travel 
I  reporting.  Write.  Send  sami)les.  Let  us 
;  know  you  exist.  Box  1469,  Editor  & 

!  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR  for  progressive  weekly  in 
I  Connecticut  to  write  and  edit  all  copy. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  recent  journalism 
graduate.  Box  1439,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS.  FEATURES.  LAYOUT  The 
Daily  Sentinel-Star  (Grcna<lu,  M'ss. 
38901  )  nee<ls  a  good  news  person. 
Writin.g,  editing,  i>hotos,  the  whole 
works.  Prefer  youth,  energy,  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  intelligence.  It’s  a  good  job, 
but  it’s  hard  work.  Write  the  publisher 
I  today. 

REPORTING.  EDITORIAL  positions 
available  at  all  levels  of  experience  on 
New  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
82  da  l'es,  send  full  resume  to  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn..  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  Septein)>er  30,  1972 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODlJCTIOy 


WIHE  EDITOFt  -19.000  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  inrson  for  wire  <U‘sk.  pajre 
makeup.  Un\  1  1^4.  E<|itor  &  I’uKlisher. 


STUONC;  SOrnfKKN  FAHM  pul.liea-  ■ 

tion  ne«-<ls  a<l«lit''nnal  asso«-iat«-  e<lit'>r.  ^ 
A;rriiultural  !)ackvrn>un<I  or  farm  piik-  j 
lieat'oH  experierua-  (U*siiakle  kut  not 
alisolut'Iy  rueessary.  Must  have  coU 
levro  tleiiree  ami  l*e  willinjr  to  he 
away  from  home  .‘J  nivrhts  iK?r  week 
maximum.  Salary  ranue  fn)m  .‘2''.uuu  ; 
to  (lepen(linj»  on  jjaalilica- 

tions.  Many  frin^te  iH'nefits  inrluile  i 
pnilU  sharinj/.  Puhliealion  n-iw  h<H'>ie<i 
in  own  m-w  mo«lern  huiMiny;.  \Vritin'.r 
ami  i)holoy:raphir  aliility  top  prioi-ity.  i 
l’r«‘fer  person  to  wh«»  is  marrie<l.  j 
Unusually  y:oojl  opptirluruty  for  riirht 
jierson.  Semi  rt'sume  to  Ih»\  1  llS,  I 
K<lit«)r  &  Puhlisher.  1 


COPYEDITOR 

Our  offset  afternoon  daily  with  IS. 000 
rirrulation  is  jrrowinp  alonp  with  the 
area,  and  our  desk  operation  is  boiny: 
expanded  to  include  another  person. 
We  have  an  opportunity  for  someone 
with  1  or  more  years  of  desk  experi¬ 
ence  to  edit  copy,  write  heads  and 
layout  papes  for  6-roIumn  format. 
Workinp  conditions  include  ajip**^Pf*nte 
salary,  company  iiaid  friny^e  lK*nefits 
and  modern  plant.  Contact  Jack  Hilde¬ 
brand  or  Ho^rer  Sovde,  Kveninj;  Her¬ 
ald.  P.O.  Box  11707,  Hock  Hill.  S.C. 
20709  or  phone  («03)  327-7161. 


WANTKD:  (IP'.NUIXK  FAHM  AND 
HO.MFSTKAI)  KHITOH  'WHITKR 


F>xpan<lintr  “back  to  the  land**  maira-  j 
7.ine  is  lookimr  for  an  ny:ricultural  e<li-  j 
tor  who’s  sick  of  airribiz  an«l  anxious  ! 
t'»  help  the  small  family  farmer,  the  I 
self-sullicient  “homesteader’’  ami  the 
local  pro<lucer  of  n.aturallv  jrrown  I 
f<MMls.  This  oilitor  must  fll  fa-  ' 

mdiar  with  the  history  of  farmin^r  in  | 
the  United  States  ami  Canada.  f2) 
know  his 'her  way  around  t<Mlay's  ayrri-  ' 
cultural  scene.  (31  yet  exciUcl  about  ! 
the  develo]>inyr  ‘’orjrani**’’  movement 
and  to»l.ay’s  new  pnssibiliites  for  small- 
scale  farminir.  fit  be  williinr  an<l  able  ] 
to  dit?  nut  fast-breakinj*  stories  on  j 
farmstead  businesses.  ecoloijically  i 
sound  lifestvles  an«I  alternat've  ajrri-  j 
cultur.al  mi-thmls.  know  eflitinir  and  i 
rewrite  In«i«le-out  and  (6>  l>e  able  to  1 
tmxluce  clean,  clear,  concise  HOW¬ 
TO  cony.  j 

Hon’t  waste  your  time  and  ours  an-  ! 
swerine  this  ad  unless  you  put  crystal- 
char  imayes  on  ]>aper.  thrive  on  hard  : 
wcuk  mid  can  <arrv  the  resimnsihil'tv 
of  heljFiny  to  »1eve1op  somethbiy  that  | 
’’reallv  counts’’.  T"p  producer  <*an  | 
name  own  salary  and  will  find  h'm- 
sclf 'herself  In  a  trround  floor  f>ppor- 
tun’tv  w‘th  .a  lairstiny-nt-the-seams  or- 
caniz.ation. 

He^mmes  moan  nothiny  and  will  not 
be  answered.  We  w.ant  to  see  pub- 
I’shed  co»»v.  .‘^cnd  ns  a  yenerotis  sn?n- 
tde  and  tel!  ns  about  vnur  Tilans  and 
h<  pes  for  th»-  future.  We’ll  rrt*»rn  voip* 
work  with  more  complete  details  about 
r  pr  operation.  Ibix  1  1''2.  E*litor  &  Hub.  \ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Small  PM  daily  fan<l  .Sunday  AMI.  Re- 
yion  2.  Sen<l  resume.  Flexibilitv’  neces-  ' 
sary.  Box  1  133,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EI)ITOR  20,00ft  jdus  weekly  in  Zone  I 
2  needs  take  charye  person  to  put  out  * 
the  iM'st  weekly  in  the  VS.  Good  staff  I 
needs  leader.  Newstiaper  e<litiny  experi¬ 
ence  mandatory.  Good  salary,  frinyes. 
yrowiny  company.  Write  Box  1437. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  AWAITS  the  experi¬ 
enced  take  charye  writer,  e<litor  cap¬ 
able  of  makiny  an  establishe<l  Zone  1 
weekly  really  live.  Plans  call  for  in-  I 
creased  frequency  with  riyht  person.  , 
Send  resum'*  and  ol'ns  if  possible  to  ' 
Box  1397,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  Immediate  open-  ' 
iny  for  re|>orter  with  some  experience  I 
who  wants  to  advance.  Desk  job:  or-  I 
chestrate  and  edit  correspondents,  plan  I 
town  coveraye.  .Send  resume,  salary  ! 
requirements  to  Rol)ert  Norliny,  Con-  \ 
cord  Monitor,  3  N.  State  St.,  Concord,  ' 
N.  H.  03301.  1 


NEWS  EDITOR  Hiyhly  news  con-  j 
scious,  able  to  work  with  staff  and  j 
public.  Proven  desk  e\|H*ri<‘nce.  Solid  I 
references.  Nee<led  for  nuxlern  <»peru-  | 
ta)n  headiny  for  me<lium  sV.ed  status. 
H'yhly  desirable  eomniunity.  Zone  4. 
Salary  ojK*n.  Box  1103,  E<litt>r  &  Pub-  i 
lishcr.  I 

WANT  ('RACK  at  weekly  ownership  i 
in  Zone  2?  No  money:  just  ability  and  ; 
de<lication.  Box  1425,  E<litor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  | 

EDITOR  TO  WRITE  AND  EDIT  AI.L  , 
COPY  FOR  NEW  l»SY('HIO  PAPER. 
BOX  1429.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  ! 

EDITORIAL  NEWS  WRITER  Ex-  t 
tensive  c\peri<*ne<‘  r«‘«piircd  for  in-  j 
»lep«’mlent-mimb*«l,  outspoken  business 
newsletter.  Hlyh  i»ay.  Resume,  clips  i 
lo  Spencer.  2534  K  St.  N.W.,  D.C.  1 
20037. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  ami  <Hca- 
sional  sports  makeup  man  ft»r  Mid-  ■ 
west  AM  daily,  major  b*ay»ie  city. 
We  want  an  individual  who  will  be 
satisfusl  wilh  Uhny  a  major  part  of  , 
the  inner  workinys  of  a  metropolitan 
spjuts  staff,  who  will  Ik*  with  us  a 
lony  time  and  capable  eventiially  <»f 
exiHutiv«‘  duties  an<l  staff  direction 
ami  one  who  Iwdieves  he  can  briny 
oriyinality,  both  in  bs^ks  and  ideas,  to 
th^  total  section.  Box  1446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  national 
women’s  mayazine.  Hard  wr>rk,  mod¬ 
est  s.'ilary.  yr«'at  job!  :51 0.000  to  start. 
Box  llli.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART  DIRECTOR  , 

.  .  .  with  yood  editorial  instincts  for 
No.  2  slot  on  major  Zone  2  morniny  pa¬ 
per.  No  ivory-tower  type,  but  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  work<*r  who  understan<ls  ideas 
and  t»eople,  jourfialistic  <lesiyn,  paye 
layout  and  production,  as  well  as  pho- 
toyraphy  and  art.  Also  some  supervi¬ 
sory  arul  traininy  responsibilities.  .^17.- 
.500  to  start.  ]>lus  full  cost-fr€*e  l»onefit 
proyram.  Box  1161.  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
P»{hrr.  j 

ag(;rkssive.  growing  27.000  pm 

daily  in  Zone  3  ne^nls  an  alert  deskman 
and  an  experiemasl  ytmeral  assiynrnent 
reporter.  We  want  a  deskman  who  ran 
edit  local  and  wire  copy  effectively,  lay 
out  readable  payes  and  write  heads 
with  imayination.  The  reporter  we  seek 
must  Ik*  interested  in  jnininy  a  team 
that  has  lony  ha<l  a  reputation  for  j 
strony  local  m*ws  coveraye.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  work  samples  and  salarv  re<i\iire-  ' 
meets  to  Box  1  161.  E<litor  &  Publisher,  j 

MEDIUM  SIZED  ('ONNECTICUT  AM 
is  Ior)kiny  for  assistant  s|>orts  editor,  i 
candidate  for  top  job.  Must  Ik*  strony  | 
on  layout  and  a  yood  writer.  Send  re-  I 
sume.  <lips  and  columns.  Box  146.5, 
Kd’tor  &  Publisher.  ] 

ZONE  1.  20,000  AM  needs  eneryetic, 
self-startiny  reporter  who  has  his  train¬ 
iny  time  lK*hind  him.  Hard  news  will  l>e 
your  lK*at.  Send  clips  with  resume.  Box 
1  170.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  7-day  AM  Zone  3:  I 
.52.000  city.  Must  be  able  to  handle) 
slot,  siii»ervise  copy  editors.  Resiime,  j 
t<*arshec*ts  to  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Piib- 
li'iher. 

I,EADIN(;  TRADE  PUBLICATION. 
North  Jersey  area,  wants  capable  as- 
sneiate  e<litor,  straiyht  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  i)rfK)freadiny.  Newspaper  baek- 
yroiin<l  preferred.  Resume  and  salary 
re«iuirements  to  Box  1477,  Editor  & 
Piiitlisher.  | 

IF  YOU’RE  half  editor,  half  writer  and  j 
f:iscinate<l  by  the  foibles,  extravayances  I 
ami  entirtaininy  side  of  the  human 
nice,  we’ve  yot  an  interestiny  proposi¬ 
tion  for  y<ui  which  is  to  iiroduce  a 
new  paye  for  us  devotial  entirely  to  ! 
people  <»n  the  .  .  .  well,  the  wihb^r  side 
of  lif<*.  W’e  have  lots  of  yoo<I  soui'ces 
for  material  and  many  ide.as  on  bow 
we  are  ••:<uny  to  use  it.  What  we  nee<l 
now  Is  a  talented,  self-sufiicient  per:«on 
to  rewrite  and  write,  edit,  lay  out. 
df)  beads,  crop  photos  an<l  ylve  the 
paye  its  uplK‘at  personality.  We  are. 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  country’s  laryest 
and  l>ost  metro  dailies.  Box  1473,  Edi-  , 
tor  &  Publisher.  ' 


TELEVISION  EDITOR  -Fast  yrowiny 
Central  Florida  daily  has  immecliate 
oiK*niny  for  editor  of  Sumlay  TV  tab.  | 
Lookiny  for  a  self-starter,  capable  of  | 
some  layout,  and  able  to  write  a  week¬ 
ly  television  column,  television  and  live 
theater  reviews,  and  niyhtcluh  review  ! 
eolumns.  Send  resume,  salary  require-  • 
meats  an<l  samples  of  your  work  to: 
Buddy  Baker,  Manayiny  Editor.  TO-  j 
DAY  NewspaiK*r,  P.O.  Box  1330,  Cocoa. 
Fla.  32922. 

**EPORTER  General  assiynments  and  I 
leatures.  Familiarity  with  camera  | 
helpful  hut  not  essential.  10.5(10  einu-  i 
lation  afternoon  ilaily  in  pleasant  town  j 
of  12. <-00  population,  .^end  iisume. 
i-eferences,  salary  re<tuirements  to  R. 

.S.  Marvin.  Ibatrice  (Nebr.t  .Sun.  P.O. 
Box  '<17.  B<*atrice.  Neh.  6''310. 

PLANNINt;  DAILY  lower  New  York. 
ne<*d  skilled  re|K>rters/briyht  writ<*rs. 
sharp  copy  editor.  .Send  brief,  pre- 
liminar.v  r<*sume.  Box  14S6.  K<litor  &  - 
Pulilisher. 

ASSISTANT  ('ITY  EDITOR  Exi>eri- 
enc  d  newsman  to  start  as  an  assistant 
and  then  move  up  to  city  e<litorship. 
Pre^'er  s<)meone  located  in  Zone  2. 
Write  Max  Robinson.  F^xeiaitive  Editor, 
Oneida  Daily  Dispatch,  Dispatch  Place. 
Oneida.  N.Y.  13421. 

LInRARIA^S 

NKWSPAPKK  I.IBUAUrAN  WANTEII 
Experience  in  selection,  subject  hoacliny  i 
analysis,  .and  reference  work  re<iuired.  i 
Must  have  sound  knowleilye  of  indexes.  , 
Salary:  $S,(i00  plus  libral  frinye  bene-  i 
fits.  Reyion  5.  .Send  vita  to:  Box  1458,  , 
E<ntor  &  Publisher.  i 

JOURNALISM  LIBRARIAN  •  The  ! 
University  of  Missouri-Cf>Uimhia,  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,  is  s<*ekiny  ' 
an  ex]M*rionced  librarian  to  head  its 
Journalism  Library.  MLS  frr>m  an  , 
AL.\  accreilitod  library  sch«K)l  an^l 
knowledyo  of  the  communications  fiehl  ! 
re<iuinsl.  .\  se<‘<ind  masters  in  journal-  ! 
ism  or  a  rel:ite<l  field  an<l  branch  li-  ! 
hrarv  experience  on  the  university  lev«*l  | 
hiyhly  desirable.  Salary  ranye  ?9-12,000  ' 
for  a  12-month  academic  contract,  usual  ' 
lienefits.  Available  January  1973.  Send  ' 
resume  to  Assistant  to  the  Direc'tor  of  i 
Libraries.  Elmer  Ellis  Library,  Uni-  I 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
65201. 

^'^^'^l^RESSROmi 

PUESSHOOM  FOKEMAN  —  Mwlium 
size<I  proyressive  Midwest  daily.  Ur-  j 
banite  experience  a  must.  Submit  com¬ 
plete  work  experience  incUidiny  last  ) 
two  employers.  Box  1  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COTTRELL  press¬ 
man  to  run  now  4  unit  15A  in  new 
plant.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
yrowth  with  establisbe<l  firni  in  sunny 
Florida.  Call  (81 3>  422-5612  and  ask 
for  Mr.  Hasty,  after  6  PM, 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Larye  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper  netxls  niyht  side 
foreman.  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  union 
shop,  yood  salary  and  l)enefits.  Box 
1435.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFF.SET  PRESSMAN-  -With  circula¬ 
tion  up  to  10.500  from  9,000  in  2  years, 
with  ad  inches  increasiny  20%  every 
month,  with  outside  juess  work  yrow¬ 
iny  even  faster,  we  need  an  exi>eri- 
**nced  pro.  Our  4-unit  V-1.5  is  tired 
and  you  will  help  us  install  a  new 
press.  A  yreat  yrowth  situation  for  the 
ehallenye  seeker.  Contact  Tommy  j 
Manniny.  Daily  Advance,  Elizalx'th 
City,  X.C.  27909. 


PRoniJCTioy  I 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  web  | 
lifl'set  printiny  idant  and  newspai>er  ' 
composition  department.  Modern  eipiip-  I 
ment.  yreat  opportunity.  Exi)erience  i 
necessary.  Write  qualifications  and  sal-  1 
ary  re(!uirements  to  Box  1438,  E<litor  &  ' 
Pul.lishcr. 


A-1  CAMEIFA  MAN'/stripper  nPe<IeH  i 
immediately  for  Zone  2  newspaper  and  | 
circulars.  Box  146S,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


WEST  COAST  CIFOl’P  needs  experi- 
enee<I  photocc>mpiisition  l-'oreman  for 
central  plant  pi'odueinir  daili<‘s  and 
weeklies,  flood  pay  anil  fringe  benefits, 
(live  salary  expected  and  references. 
Box  1426.  E<litor  &  I’ublisher. 


rVItLIE  RELATIO\S 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
LEISURE  AND  RECREATION 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

One  of  the  country’s  largest  mar¬ 
keters  of  leisure  and  recreational 
products  is  seeking  an  exceptional 
individual  tor  the  position  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Manager.  We  offer  a 
ground  floor  opportunity  for  the 
right  individual  to  use  his  creative 
and  managerial  skills  to  pioneer 
programs  in  the  area  of  press  re¬ 
lations  and  product  publicity.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  public  relations  is  a 
must.  Let  me  know  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  by 
writing  Ed  Snyder,  Starcraft  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  577,  College  Avenue, 
Goshen,  Indiana  46526. 


A  STRONG  WKITEIt  with  a  college 
journalism  degroe  is  sought  to  direct 
immeiliately  all  facets  of  the  university 
news  bureau.  ciKirdination  of  informa¬ 
tion  services,  and  serving  .as  editor  of 
Isith  alumni  and  faculty-stalf  publica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to:  K.  Keith  Moore, 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans.  La.  70118. 


.S  A  L  E  S 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
major  newspaper  interest.  Write  or 
phone  L.  M.  Boyd,  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star  Teleyram. 


Positions 
Wanted . . . 


ADMIMISTRATIVE 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE,  age  :!0.  back- 
yround  in  brand  manayornent.  sales 
pronKition,  advertisiny.  with  proven 
<Tealive  an<l  <*«lit<»riai  experience  de¬ 
sires  ]>ositi<m  within  th<*  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate.  Excellent  salary  history,  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  relocate.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1454.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER^ 

Small  and  larye  newspaper  ex|>erience. 
.Strony  on  |)ei)ple  and  profits.  Outstnnd- 
iny  community  activities  record.  Thor- 
ouyh  knowIe<lye  of  financial  manayo- 
rnent,  advertisiny,  marketiny.  distribu¬ 
tion  anil  manayornent  techniques.  No 
news  experience  but  know  how  to  de¬ 
velop  a  yood  prcxluct  an<l  the  i>eople  to 
do  it. 

Prefer  to  yet  out  of  biy  cities  where 
I  can  maintain  strony  identity  between 
newspa!K»r  and  the  community.  Can 
provide  ]>rofessional  manayornent  for 
family  owne«l  publication,  absentee 
owner  or  chain.  Williny  to  make  in¬ 
vestment  with  under-capitalized  owner 
in  ymnl  market,  preferably  in  the 
Southeastern  states. 

Presently  employe<l  in  major  market  at 
top  rnanay(*ment  level.  Have  expanded 
markets  and  quadrupIo<l  profits  in  5 
year  i)eriod  and  can  prove  it. 

Biy  salary  is  not  imptutnnt.  I  am  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  yood  community,  authority 
to  do  the  job,  incentves  based  on  per¬ 
formance.  stfK'k  Options  or  other  own¬ 
ership  participation. 

Will  ])rovide  unusual  references  as  to 
competence  and  character,  .\vailnbie  60 
to  90  days,  but  swmer  if  inii)erative. 
My  wife  knows  of  this  ad,  joins  me  in 
the  adventure  and  will  participate  as 
she  always  has.  Write  now!  I.K?ts  yet 
toyether  soon.  Box  1428,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING/ DIRECT  MAIL  PRO 
Victim  of  economic  squeeze.  Ape  29, 
10  years  exi)erience  newspaper  and 
corporate  advertising,  PR  and  sales 
promotion.  Seek  first  sjjot  with  news¬ 
paper,  university  or  progressive  com¬ 
pany.  Prefer  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Oregon.  Will  consider  others. 
Box  1485,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate  any  state  12  years  California 
experience  all  phases  circulation  in 
daily  and  controlled  weekly  field.  Box 
1384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  forced 
into  the  market  place  by  company 
bankruptcy  seeks  circulation  manager 
spot  on  medium  sized  paper  or  assistant 
on  larger  paper.  Proven  record  of  ob¬ 
taining  greatest  returns  for  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  Prefer  Zones  3,4.6.  Available 
now.  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years 
experience  in  all  phiises  of  circulation. 
Self  starter,  willing  worker,  top  notch 
circulation  builder.  Relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  medium  size 
ME&S  daily.  Able  administrator.  Con¬ 
sistent  gains  in  revenue,  lineage,  and 
count.  Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

IIO  YOU  NEED  a  good  right  hand 
man?  Or  left?  Young  man  with  strong 
supervisory  background  is  available 
immed*ately.  Any  area.  Know  both  hot 
and  cold  type  operations,  computer 
mark-up.  Top  references.  Box  1451, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  NE/W'SMAN 
for  20  years  wants  community  in¬ 
volvement  as  aggressive  small  daily 
editor.  Box  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  CHALLENGE— Young  profes¬ 
sional  newspaperman,  now  weekly  edi¬ 
tor,  seeks  daily  writing  job.  BA.  MA, 
6  years  daily/ weekly  experience  writ¬ 
ing  and  deskwork.  Box  1488,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  and 
recipient  of  the  1971  Roy  W.  Howard 
Award  seeks  reporting  slot  with  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Age  23. 
single,  hard-working:  former  sports 
editor;  acting-manager  e<litor  of 
award-winning  Chicago  suburban 
weeklies :  e<lucation.  feature  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher.  Excellent  references.  Box  1490, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN — Can  do  any  op¬ 
eration  in  the  sports  department.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NO-NONSENSE  PRO  with  major  met¬ 
ros  wants  to  move  family  back  north, 
seeks  permanent  spot  thereabouts.  Re¬ 
spected  for  solid  news  results,  intelli¬ 
gent  humor,  sensitive  feature,  op-ed, 
column  work,  ability  to  pinch-h't  di¬ 
recting  staff.  Wants  column,  feature 
or  editorial  page  spot.  Interim  cityside 
or  arts  okay.  Editor,  op-ed  post  with 
smaller  paper  possible.  Moderate-lib¬ 
eral,  human  interest,  humor  to  match. 
Now  writing  independently  in  south. 
Reply  in  detail  please,  will  answer  all. 
Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


B.I  August  1972.  BA  in  anthropology. 
University  of  Texas.  One  year  on  The 
Daily  Texan.  Prefer  news  job  in  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  Texas  or  Zone  8.  For 
re.sume  and/or  clippings  write;  Jo 
Clifton,  2325A  Westoak,  Austin,  Tex. 
78704. 


EDITORIAL 

VETERAN  REPORTER  will  relocate 
for  investigative  position  on  medium 
daily  or  city  editorship  on  small  daily. 
Experienced  investigative.  Experience 
includes  freelancing  for  major  papers. 
Box  1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  Pennsylvania  paper.  E.\peri- 
enced.  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


27-YEAR  OLD  Managing  Ed  tor  of 
1>est  semi-weekly  in  state  desires  sim¬ 
ilar  iKisition  elsewhere  or  spot  on  daily. 
<12.000  required.  Reply  to  Box  1113, 
F.ilitor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
Award  winning  newsman — 16  years 
experience,  10  in  nation’s  capital — 
would  like  to  establish  an  outstanding 
Washington  bureau  for  your  newspa¬ 
pers.  Top  references.  Box  1387,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE- Editor,  41.  ^ks 
change  from  dead-end.  Did  the  job — 
from  906  circulation  to  11.827  in  6 
years.  Market  now  saturated,  so  no 
place  to  go  here.  Versatile,  working 
knowledge  in  all  phases,  departments, 
in  hot.  cold  type.  Strong  on  olitori.als, 
daily  column,  copy  editing.  No  brag, 
lust  fact.  Top  references  including 
present  publisher.  '  Box  1396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  13  years  major  AM 
metro.  Covered  all  pro  beats.  Strong 
on  features!  column  material.  Prefer 
PM  Zones  1,  2,  8,  9.  Box  1416,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  MAN— 10  YEARS  PR: 
15  YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  1352, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


BOSTON  is  my  new  home.  Former 
news  editor,  reporter,  photographer, 
young,  ready  to  work.  Experience  on 
metro  <lnily  and  suburban  semi-weekly. 
Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO-MAN  METRO  NEWS  TEAM, 
with  community  journalism  back¬ 
ground.  seeking  top  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  posts  on  small  d.aily  or  large 
weekly.  Any  location.  Box  1409,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  College  grad 
with  honors,  military  and  Hollywood 
film  experience,  27,  married  with  child, 
will  relocate.  Greg  Lewis.  4817  Cleon 
Ave. .  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91601. 
Ph:  (2131  980-2292. 


YOUNG  INVESTIGA’nVE  writer  and 
reporter  seeks  more  responsibility  on 
daily  paper  east  of  Mississippi.  Cur¬ 
rently  feature  writer  for  30.000  PM 
daily.  Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN— Experienced 
as  reporter,  sub-editor,  department 
head,  editorial  writer  for  major  dailies. 
Relocation  no  problem.  Box  1460,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  WRITER  for  performing 
arts  organization  seeks  related  job;  or 
writing,  editing  slot,  preferably  re  live¬ 
ly  arts.  Journal'sm/music  background. 
NYC.  Full  or  part-time.  Box  1463,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BUSY  TRI-WEEKLTES 
SMALL.  HUSTLING  DAILIES 
Self-starting  woman  reporter,  feature 
writer;  some  camera:  can  edit  copy, 
sweep  out.  deliver  papers.  J-degree. 
Over  50.  Northwest  native,  hiker,  fish¬ 
erman,  radio  ham.  Wants  to  relocate 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Western 
Montana,  Northern  California.  Would 
consider  part-time.  Box  1466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  PRO !  28  year  old  sports- 
writer  with  9  years  experience  desires 
post  on  Midwestern  or  Southern  daily. 
All  aspects  of  sports  department  have 
been  handled.  References  available. 
Box  1487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  4  years  experience 
wants  editing  job  on  magazine,  news¬ 
letter,  women's  pages.  J-grad  now  in 
Zone  2.  Box  1479,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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RECENT  J-Grad,  news,  feature  experi¬ 
ence.  seeks  newspaper  position.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1474,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTS  deskman  with  10 
years  experience  on  large  city  dailies. 
Now  assistant  sports  editor  in  major 
league  city.  I  can  give  you  the  "now” 
look  in  sports  pages — clean,  sharp, 
unorthotlox.  Would  consider  right  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  6,  Mid-plains  or  Mis¬ 
souri.  Bo.x  1443,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  NEWSPAPER  can  enhance  its 
stature  with  this  newsroom  executive 
who  wants  to  move  up.  With  20  years 
experience  on  large,  metro  dailies,  he 
feels  that  strong,  but  balanced,  let- 
the-chips-fall  local  coverage  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  hold  and  increase  readership, 
while  fulfilling  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  its  community.  Box 
1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  4 
years  experience  major  Zone  1  daily 
wants  editor  and/or  reporter  on  Zone 
1  weekly  or  bureau  chief  Zone  1  daily. 
Box  1455,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  REPORTER,  30.  sin¬ 
gle,  BA,  4  years  experience,  general 
reporting,  features,  photography,  seeks 
reporting  position  on  medium  to  large 
metro  daily  with  opportunity  to  spe¬ 
cialize  later.  Zones  3,’'  4.  5,  8  or  9. 
but  will  consider  other  zones.  Finish 
up  work  on  MS-Journalism  in  De¬ 
cember.  Clips  and  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Call  Bruce  W.  Fraser,  (3151 
471-0057  before  10  AM  or  after  5  PM. 
Or  write  50  Presidential  Plaza,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y.  13202. 


TALENTED  YOUNG  COUPLE  desires 
writing  or  e<liting  positions  with 
magazine  or  newspaper  in  any  zone. 
Each  has  2  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  3  years  college.  Will  con¬ 
sider  job  for  1  if  other  media  nearby. 
Apt.  23B  Kensington  Arms.  Hights- 
town,  N.J.  08.520.  (6091  448-4833. 


YO’UNG.  VERSATILE  sportswriter  on 
metropolitan  paper  in  maior  league 
city  seeking  sports-writing  and/or 
SID  work  in  Ohio-Pennsylvania-Michi- 
gan-lndiana  area.  Have  covered  maior 
league  baseball,  pro  football,  pro  ten¬ 
nis,  prep  sports.  BSJ.  Clips  available. 
Box  1456,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

B24ERGETIC  YOUNG  (251  editor  — 
graphics  oriented — of  small  .Midwest 
weekly  (2.2M1  seeks  creative  photo 
I  position.  Solid  grounding  in  news, 
sports,  features,  color.  Magna  BS  in 
Journalism ;  veteran.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  1380,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Award  winner 
tops  in  region  seeks  position  on  photo 
oriented  paper.  Presently  heads  staff 
of  major  daily,  young  (261,  married, 
veteran.  Lots  of  experience,  fully 
equippe<l  35mm.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1449,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  newsphotographer, 
experienced  both  in  B&W,  color,  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress.  First  rate  refer¬ 
ences.  Variety  of  clips  available.  Inter¬ 
view  possible.  (916)  241-6777. 


_ PRODUCTIOJS 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
Composinpr  room  specialist.  ITU  con¬ 
tracts,  computers,  offset,  hot,  cold 
type,  makeup,  photo  comp,  strip  type. 
20  years  supervisory  experience  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Per  diem  or  short  term. 
All  replies  answered.  Steve  Nicholson, 
Box  1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  A^Rres- 
sive,  with  full  knowledyre  of  computer 
and  cold  type  processes.  ITU  manage¬ 
ment  background.  Ape  36.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  1453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  for  a  Production  Manager? 
Here  I  am  with  12  years  of  experience 
in  hot  type,  cold  type  and  conversions. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1447,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER/Assistant 
— 20  years  experience  hot  and  cold  type 
operation:  including  labor  relations 
and  knowledge  of  all  production  de¬ 
partments.  Desire  move  to  South  or 
Southwest.  Will  provide  resume.  Box 
1483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


FREELANCE 

REGUT,ARLY  EMPLOYED  award- 
winning  magazine-newspaper  reporter 
I  seeks  sparetime  assignments  South 
j  Florida.  Experienced  all  beats.  Box 
I  1399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EDITING,  PROOFREADING  —  NYC 
I  resident,  work  from  home.  25  years 
i  newspaper  (general  news,  sports), 
I  magazine  experience.  Box  1462,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
with  sports  publication  seeks  corporate 
or  association  PR  slot.  Marrie<l.  late 
20’s.  location  open.  Box  1408,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES _ 

RETIRED  EDITOR-Puhlisher-Printer 
who  made  it  through  sales  ability  will 
represent  firm  selling  to  newspapers  in 
the  West.  Reasonable  travel.  Box  1422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Mass  media  and  economics 


A  hypothesis  which  states  that  “the 
level  of  spending  on  mass  media  by  con¬ 
sumers  and  advertisers  is  determined  by 
the  general  state  of  the  economy — any 
change  in  the  level  of  the  economy  causes 
a  parallel  change  in  spending  on  mass 
media”  will  not  be  startling  to  most  pub¬ 
lishers  and  admen  who  have  been  through 
eras  of  fluctuating  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  induced  by  the  state  of  the 
national  economy. 

What  is  startling  is  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  total  consumer  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  expenditure  for  mass  media  as  a 
percentage  of  both  the  Gross  National 
Product  and  average  personal  income  per 
household  over  the  last  40  years. 

From  $6.16  billion  in  1929  the  number 
of  dollars  flowing  into  mass  media  reached 
$34.77  billion  by  1968.  This  represented 
5.991  of  GNP  in  1929  and  has  settled  at 
about  4.2591  in  recent  years.  .Average  per- 
.sonal  income  per  household  in  that  period 
increased  from  $2,873  to  $11,381  in  1968. 
In  168  total  expenditures  i)er  household 
for  mass  media  averaged  $575.24.  The 
sum  of  individual  consumer  spending  plus 
advertiser  spending  rej)resents  5.05%  of 
that  years  average  personal  income.  And 
over  the  years  the  average  |)ro|)ortion  is 
5.24'^!  with  a  standard  deviation  of  .71'!. 

All  of  this  is  spelled  out  in  detail  in  a 
“Journalism  Monograi)h”  i)ublished  bv 
tbe  Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Written  by  Maxwell  E.  McCombs, 
associate  piofessor  of  journalism  at  the 
Uni%-ersity  of  North  Carolina,  the  study 
resulted  from  a  proposal  to  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.  and  Scripi)s-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  which  supported  the  study  and  sub¬ 
sidized  its  publication. 

In  developing  his  Constancy  Hypothe¬ 
sis,  Prof.  McCombs  concludes  “there  is  a 
powerful  economic  constraint  limiting  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation.  The  media  will  grow  and  expand 
at  a  rate  dictated  by  the  general  econo¬ 
my.”  But  while  some  media  will  gain  oth¬ 
ers  must  lose  because  no  new  money  is 
diverted  from  other  sectors  of  the  econo¬ 
my. 

In  his  monograph,  “Mass  Media  in  the 
Marketplace,”  Prof.  McCombs  tests  his 
hypothesis  against  the  12  years  of  televi¬ 
sion’s  meteoric  growth  1948-1959  and  con¬ 
cludes: 

“The  proportion  of  consumer  money 
flowing  to  mass  media  remained  fixed, 
and,  despite  significant  economic  growth — 
a  509^  increase  in  personal  incomes — TV’s 
share  of  the  consumer  dollars  was 
wrested  away  from  other  mass  media,  pri¬ 
marily  the  movies.” 

Applying  this  to  new  media  on  the 
thre.shold  or  horizon,  cable-TV,  video  cas¬ 
settes,  etc.,  he  finds  that  “access  to  the 
public  has  a  major  economic  constraint,  in 
addition  to  the  commonly  discussed  legal 
and  technological  constraints.  Even  in 
periods  of  rapid  economic  growth  new 
media  must  battle  some  of  the  established 
media  for  a  share  of  the  market.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  a  new  communication  technol¬ 


ogy  provides  a  totally  new  service.  Rather 
such  technologies  are  likely  to  be  exten¬ 
sions  of  existing  services.  These  functional 
equivalents  must  battle  for  economic  sur¬ 
vival  or  economic  accommodation  in  the 
marketplace.” 

In  his  final  chapter,  “The  End  of  Mass 
Communication,”  Prof.  McCombs  says 
that  with  the  advent  of  new  communica¬ 
tion  media  “mass  communication  will  no 
longer  mean  the  simultaneous  diffusion  of 
identical  messages  to  mass  audiences. 
There  will  still  be  mass  production  of 
identical  messages:  on  the  production  end, 
there  may  be  little  change  except  in  pack¬ 
aging.  But  on  the  receiving  end  there  may 
be  a  true  revolution  in  human  behavior. 
The  mass  audience — millions  of  people  si¬ 
multaneously  (or,  nearly  simultaneously) 
receiving  identical  messages — may  well 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Each  individu¬ 
al  can  structure  his  own  individual  “mass’ 
communication.  .  .  . 

“But  this  fundamental  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  ‘mass  media’  is  subject  to 
very  severe  economic  constraints.  All  our 
experience  over  the  past  four  decades  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  Princii)le  of  Relative  Con¬ 
stancy.  Only  a  small  and  fixed  proportion 
of  the  economy  is  available  to  finance 
mass  communication.  Over  the  years  the 
pie  has  grown,  but  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
economy  which  i)roduced  the  pie  was 
growing.  New  media  in  the  marketplace 
did  not  produce  a  bigger  pie;  instead,  the 
old  pie  was  resliced  to  feed  the  newcomer. 
Some  of  the  new  communication  technolo¬ 
gies  now  on  the  horizon  require  such  large 
dollar  sujjport,  such  a  large  slice  of  the 
pie,  that  they  must  drastically  reduce  the 
share  of  several  existing  comjjetitors  if 
they  are  to  survive  in  the  marketplace.’ 

He  adds  that  the  ultimate  constraint  is 
likely  to  be  the  available  time  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  “For  the  immediate  decades  ahead, 
these  two  factors — time  and  money — will 
jointly  constrain  the  growth  of  mass 
media  in  the  marketplace.” 

Our  own  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that 
newspapers  are  old  hands  in  fighting  for 
their  slice  of  the  advertising  pie  and  in 
the  last  year  succeeded  in  getting  a  bigger 


share  of  the  total.  The  record  indicates 
they  will  keep  it  up.  Retaining  their  share 
of  the  consumer’s  time  and  money  is  an¬ 
other  battle  area  in  which  newspapers 
have  been  fighting  quite  successfully.  It 
all  goes  to  prove  the  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  newspaper  reading  habit  at  a 
young  age. 

• 

Time  makes  grant 
to  Smithsonian 
for  news  hall 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  definitive  new  exhibition 
about  journalism,  to  be  named  after  Hen¬ 
ry  R.  Luce,  the  late  co-founder  of  Time 
Inc.,  will  open  next  April  in  The  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  the  Henry  R.  Luce  Hall  of  News 
Reporting,  it  will  provide  a  permanent 
audio-visual  chronicle  of  the  colorful  his¬ 
tory,  important  personalities  and  techno¬ 
logical  advances  of  Ameiican  journalism. 

A  gallery  is  now  being  organized  on  the 
third  floor  of  The  National  Museum  of 
Hi.story  and  Technology  between  the  re¬ 
cently  oi)ened  Hall  of  Printing  and  the 
still  to  be  opened  Hall  of  Photograi)hy. 

“Taken  together,  these  three  new  halls 
will  provide,  for  the  first  time  anywhere, 
a  vivid  view  of  how  the  news  has  been 
gathered  and  how  it  has  reached  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  colonial  days  when  i)rinters 
copied  stale  reports  from  across  the  ocean 
to  our  own  days  of  instant  news  every 
hour  or  half  hour,”  said  Daniel  J.  Boor- 
stin,  the  museum’s  director. 

The  Luce  Hall  of  News  Rei)0]ting  is 
being  assembled  with  the  help  of  a  grant 
from  Time  Inc.,  which  is  observing  its 
50th  anniversary  over  the  next  eight 
months. 

• 

Edith  Irving’s  diary 

Women’s  News  Service  has  obtained  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  Edith  Irving’s  prison  di¬ 
ary.  It  has  been  sent  to  all  W.N.S.  clients 
for  release  beginning  Sunday,  October  8, 
in  seven  parts,  and  is  being  offered  for 
sale  to  other  i)apers.  Mrs.  Irving  current¬ 
ly  is  in  Switzerland  awaiting  a  new  trial 
for  her  role  in  the  Howard  Hughes  auto¬ 
biography  hoax. 


Doubly  Important: 


me 


itef 


Two  great 
names  combined 
into  one  greater 
newspaper  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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when  it  comes  to  color, 
The  Miami  Herald 


And  the  proof’s  right  here. 
In  black  and  white. 


For  the  past  ten  years  The  Miami  Herald  has 
dominated  all  other  newspapers  in  ROP  adver¬ 
tising  color.  And  we're  way  out  in  front  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1972,  too.* 

We  believe  in  using  color  ourselves,  too.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1972  we've  run  1,278  color 
news  photos  — an  average  of  more  than  seven 


color  pictures  a  day.  We  believe  in  color.  For 
our  readers.  For  our  advertisers. 

We've  got  the  professional  staff  and  the  finest 
equipment  to  deliver  newspaper  color  that  is 
exciting.  Alive.  Arresting. 

The  kind  that  grabs  attention.  And  creates  sales. 


The  Miami  Herald 


First  in  ROP  Color.  Again. 


MEDIA  RECORDS  1971-72. 


Represented  nationally  by  Knight  Advertising  Sales. 


WeVie  only  number  2 
in  the  South.  But 
just  look  who  weVe 
ahead  of: 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES,  1971 


Although  Atlanta  is  the  biggest  Southern 
market,  $2.8  billion  in  retail  sales  is  nothing  to 
sneeze  at,  either.  And  that's  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  Memphis  — the  South's  second  largest 
newspaper  market. 

Didn't  know  Memphis  was  that  big?  It  is.  In 
fact,  Memphis  outranks  Louisville,  Nashville, 
New  Orleans  and  Birmingham  as  a  newspaper 
market  in  the  big  categories.  Total  retail  sales. 
Total  households.  Grocery  sales. 


If  you  need  the  South,  you  need  Memphis. 
And  the  way  to  reach  that  big  Memphis  market 
is  through  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar,  Memphis'  two  daily  newspapers  that 
serve  a  76-county  region  with  more  than  2V2 
million  people. 

So  when  you're  selling  the  South,  select 
Memphis:  always  a  first-rate  buy. 

*1971-72  SRDS  N«wH>ap*r 
Circulation  Analytit 


The  Commercial  Appeal  T  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  VjQ  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  Seri pps- Howard  Newspapers,  General  Advertising  Department 


